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GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT 


. . .. Man loves man. Discover what is truly human, not only 

what is old, in India, Persia. Arabia, in Babylon and Nineveh, in Egypt 
-^aye, and in China also—and Oriental studies will not only become 
popular— that may lie worth very little— but they will liecome helpful, 
to the attainment of man's highest aim on earth, whic h is to study man, 
to know man, and, with all his weaknesses and follies, to learn to love 
man. PivOj rssoii Max MDilcr ^Inaugural Address^ delivered be- 
fore the Royal A\iatk Society^ on Wedneiday^ March 1891. 

^iiE widespread desire now manifested for ii supply of 
literature- suited to the wants of those of our felte' 
subjects in India, men and women, who have receh'Cfl an 
education in English, has suggested the present design 
of meeting that want by reprinting many valuable and 
interesting books, which base hitherto been (piite beyond' 
the reach of those for whom it is hoped to provide, and 
ill many eases even unknown to them. These books will 
be issued in a oheai) and convenient form, and earefully 
edited. They will likewise be furnished with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and, wlicrc that is deemed desirable, Illus- 
trations. It is in like manner intended to publish original 
treatises, which, in the hands of competent authors, will 
render the best current thought of the time available to a 
large number of our fellow-subjects in India. 

Die series will also include reprints of several works 
relating to Indian Administration, Military Histoiy, Sport 
and Adventure, which it is hoped may prove of special 
value and interest to many persons in India and elsewhere 
to whom tlie originals are not available. 

'file ever-widening circle of readers in all countries who 
take an interest in the Religions, the History, the Litera- 
ture, and the Arts of India and the E<W generally will 
also, it is believed, find much in ^lis undertaking that 
appeals to their various tastits. 

Such is the object .ind scope of the proposed work, 
which will be published in a series of volumes t^ be issued 
at short intervals, under tUe general title of Const*ble’s 
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Oriental Misceixanv of Orioinal axd Selected Publica- 
tions IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, SciENCE, AND 
Art. It will be sold, not only by those Agents specified 
oH page ii of this volume, but may be obtained from alj 
local booksellers in any country. 

The EXALTED PATRONAGE under which this Mis- 
cellany is ushered into the world is of itself a sufficient 
pledge that nothing will be admitted into our volumes 
which is touched with the spirit of party, or w'hich can be 
•construed as militating in any way against tlie principles 
of Religion and Morality. Although inspired by a strbiig 
syippathy with the ancient forms of Faith which are pro- 
fessed by our fellow-subjects in India, we shall feel 
obligation to minimise any individual expression of Chrfs- 
f tian conviction in these pages. 

In the subjoined list are enumerated a few of the 
publications proposed to be issued in the first instance, 
and they will appear in such order and succession as may 
best seem to suit the taste of those encouraging the 
undertaking. It is intended that, .is a rule, each volume 
shall form a complete work, and be issued with a general 
or serial and an individual title-page. 

Constable’s Oriental Miscellany will be printed through- 
out in the best style, on suitable paper. It will also be 
found that the Publisher has introduced into his books 
several features which, it is believed, are at once novel 
and certain to commend themselves to all purchasers. 

Each volume will be issued strongly full bound in cloth 
boards, impressed with an Indian design, special attention 
having been paid to the elaboration of every detail con- 
nected with this department. In addition to the usual 
paper ‘'capping wrapper,’ all copies intended for sale in 
India, or other tropical countries, will be enclosed in an 
outside cover of a tfansparent waterproof material, thor- 
oughly closed in on all sides, so as to prevent the de- 
terioration ^of stock from damp, heat, dust, and insects. 
This protection will also serve as a perfect substitute for 
‘ the insifie wax-cloth cover ’ (ndbessary during the monsoon 
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months in India for parcels’ post or other |j»ckages), over 
which an ortlinaiy paper wrapper, for the address, postage 
stamps, and Post Office dated stamps, may be placed, as 
suggested by the Indian postal authorities, 

The price per issue will be based upon the following 
scale : — 

a ‘ One Unit' book will be sold at two shillings, or one 
rupee eight annas, nett ; 

a ‘ Two Unit ’ book will be sold at four shillings, or 
three rupees, nett ; 

and so on. 


LIST OF C. O. M. PUBLIflATlONS 

Nfl:o in tJif pyi’Hy and vfill hi speedily published 

Poi'ULAK Readings in Science. By John Gall, M.A., LL.B., late 
Profc'ssor of Afathematics and Physics. Canning College. Lucknow, and 
David Roheiison, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., formerly one of the Assistant 
.\tastt*rb, University College School, London. Price four shilling?, or 
lliree rupees, nett. 

Hand Atlas of India, Physical, Political, and Statistical, with Plans 
of the principal Cities. In 52 plates prep,arKl hy J. G. Bartholomew on 
the basis of the Indian Government Surveys, conccted to date. 

Under Preparation. 

Mecca, ihu City and us inhabitants, am! their everyday life. By Dr. 
C. Snouck Ilurgronje. Authorised translation of the German original 
publibhcd at the Hague in 1888-89. 

Ancient India, as descrilied by the Classical Authors, being new 
editions of the following works, by J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., M.k.A.S.. 
late Principal of the Government College. Patna; Fellow of the University 
of CdlculU, ami Member of the General Council of the University of Edin- 
burgh. The traii'ilaiions, illuNtratlons, notes, and maps thorouglily revised 
and added to, .so as to embrace the results of the latest investigations. 

Ancient India, a.s dcsciibed by Megasthenes, Arrian, and KtPsias the 
Knidian. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Ervthr.i-w Sea. A 
translation of PeriplDs Mans P.^ythrm (Circumnavigation of the Red Sea 
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•Vccoiint of the Voyage of Nearkhos. 

Anxient India, as described by Ptolemv, ^cing a transl.ition of the 
chapteis on India and on Cen^ and Eastern Asm in the treatise on 
Geog'aphy by Khutdios I'lolemaios The celebrated Astronomer, With an 
introduction, commentary, and a map of India according to Ptolemy. 

Fryer (John, M.D., F.R.S,), A New Account or EasI^India and 
Persia. A new edition, illustrated wth cop bus notes. 
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PREFACE 


I WAS led to select Berniers Travels as the opening 
volume of my (Iuientm. Miscei.lxxv Series for two 
reasons. An edition of this book had been promised, 
but never actually issued, by ray Grandfather as one of , 
the works to be included in tliat Miscellans, which 
may be regarded as the precursor of all the healthy, 
cheap, and pojndar literature of the present dayij and, 
further, it was a book which 1 had ever admired, even 
before I was able, from actual experience, to fidly appre- 
ciate its very remarkable accuracy. 

Sti'inige to say, although frequentlj reprinted and trans- 
lateil, tliere does not exist, so far as 1 am aware, any satis- 
factory edition as to general editing, notes, and so forth, 
;ind this has, 1 hope, proved of advantage to me. For all 
that, I cannot claim to have approached, even partially, an 
ideally perfect edition ; but, to quote Hernier’s own words 
as ajiplied to his map of The Empire, I prefer to 

hope that I have produced a work ‘not absolutelj correct, 
but merely less incorrect than others that I have seen.’ 
For instance, a eojiy of the Unhi translation made in 187.) 
by Colonel Henry Moore, and lithographed in two volumes 
8vo, at Uiiiritsiir and Moradabad in J88fi and 1888 re- 
spectively', only reached niy hands after the Bibliography 
had been printed off. Nor have I been able as yet to 
find any cojiy of a Lucknow reprint of the Delhi edition. 
No. of the list. 

In ray treatment of Indian proper naines, and Indian 
and Persian words generally, in my notes and elsewhere, 

I have availed myself very liberally of the ‘ time-honoured 
spelling’ proviso or clause, lai<I down by authority, in 
the rules which govern the transliteration of such words. 
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In the m!itt"r of type, oniament, and printing generally, 
1 have endeavoured to retain the old-time flavour of the 
early French and English editions, hut I have never aimed 
at a facsimile reprint ; and I need hardly add that in 
the text I ha\e preserved the transliterations, admirably 
phonetic as they all are, to be found in the first French 
editions, and liave avoided attempting any work that 
might be open to the charge of ‘ restoration ’ in the 
manner too often jiractised in the art of Architecture at 
the present day. 

In accordance with these general principles I have given 
a translation of Bernier's Dedication to the French King, 
and of his Address to the Reader, both of which lune been 
hitherto omitted from every edition except the first. Thej 
contain, as was generally the case at till' period, a great 
deal of valuable jicrsonal history not to be found elsewhere, 
and all worthy of prescri ation. 

The letter from M dc Monceanx the younger, to Mr. 
H. O., gii en m the first English translation, and omitted 
in most of the subsequent reprints or new editions, has also 
been included, and containing as it docs vi-ry yileasant tes- 
timony to the high esteem (‘the most knowing Company 
on Earth’) in w'hieh our own Royal Society was held by 
Foreign suvunh thus early in its history , 1 trust that it 
will prove of general interest, taken in connection with 
the identification of Mr. 11. (). w'ith the first indefatigable 
secretary of that illustrious l>ody, which it has been my 
privilege to establish. 

As will be seen from Appendix I., it is to the first 
Rnghsli edition of Bernier that we are indebted for 
]>ryden's masterpiece of AumigZehe, a tragedy (first 
acted, it is believed, in the Spring of the year ]f)7.5, and 
printed in l67fi) of which Dr. Johnson was moved to say 
that, founded on the actions of a great Prince then reign- 
ing, it was fortunate that his dominion was over nations 
not likely to employ their critics upon the transactions of 
the English stage ; otherwise, ‘ if he had known and dis- 
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liked Ills own character, our trade was not in those times 
secure from his resentment. His country is at such a dis- 
tance, that the manners might be safely falsified, and the 
incidents feigned ; for the remoteness of the })lace is re- 
marked, by Racine, to iiff'orfl the same convenicncies to a 
jMiet as length of time.’ However, as may be gathered 
from Ajijieiidix I., the ))oetic licence allowed to himself 
liy Drjden has enabled him to jiortray the character of 
Aurang/eb in a miicii more faiourablc light than the 
stern tacts of history would warrant, and strange to say 
this seems to have been generally overlooked by those 
writers wlio li.ne hitherto quoted Dr. .lolinson's criticism. 

An implicit litlieser in Professor.!. R. Seeley’s dictum — 
to be found in bis work. The K-rpeiMsiun of England — that 
• histori . w lide it should be scientific in its method, should 
pursue a piMctieul object ; that is, it should not merely 
gratify the l•eadcr'.s curiosity about the past, but modify 
his Mcw of ilic |)resent .md his forecast of the future,' 

I ban- etuleavoured to illustrate several jiassagcs, — such 
as the Emjieror Aurang/eb’s distrust of a merely mechani- 
cal classical education, and Bernier’s letter to Colbert 
concerning the alisorption of gold in India, — by some 
comments applicable to them, as they are still ‘ burning 
questions’ of the present hour ; and 1 have thus, I hope, 
shown how I trust to he able at all times to justify my 
ado]itmii of a recent utterance by Professor Max Muller as 
the leil niolir of my Oiiir.NTSi. Mistei.lsnv Series. I \ entuie 
to draw (lie attention of all students of the origin of por- 
traitqianitiiig among the Moslem artists of India in the 
Mogul jieriod, to the composition of the portraits I have’ 
HPjirodticed as illustrations to Bernier’s text. This is a 
subject I hope to treat of elsewhere, and thus endeavour to 
utilise the extensive collections I made in Ihdia during a 
scries of years, with this object in view.* 

To my friend of bygone days in Lucknow, — and of the 
present too, I rejoice to think, — General Sir Martin Dillon, 
K.C.B., C.S.I., I am indebted forinvahiable encouragement 
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and help of ’all kinds. To the President and Council of 
the Royal Society I offer my sincere thanks for permission 
to examine the Oldenburg ms. correspondence in their 
archives. To Colonel Hanna I am grateful for his liberality 
in communicating to me the valuable original paintings 
which have added so much to the enrichment of this 
volume ; and to Dr. V. Ball, F.R.S. of Dublin, for his aid 
w ith regard to Appendix II. My thanks arc also due to Mr. 
George Scharf, C.B., and his assistant Mr. L. G. Holland, 
for their kind aid in the matter of the descrijition of the 
Oldenburg portrait. To my kinsman, Archibald [David] 
Constable, I can never sufficiently express my obligation 
and sense of the valuable suggestions his oft-tried literary 
judgment so freely placed at my disposal at all times. 

Following the traditions of my forefathers, I have done 
my utmost to enlist the skill and knowledge of craftsmen 
of our own country, as an aid to my project ; and 1 belies e 
that whatever may be the literary defects of this edition, 
only too well known to myself, its mechanical production 
does credit to niy friends and fellow-workers, .Mr. .'\llan 
Wyon, F.S.A., Chief Engraver of IIeh M\jestv*s seals; 
Messrs. and A. Constable, Her Ma.iest\‘s Printers for 
Scotland; Messrs. M‘ Lagan and Gumming, Lithographic 
Artists, of Edinburgh ; Messrs. Walker and Boutall, Auto- 
matic and Photographic Engravers, of Loudon ; Messrs. J. 
Bartholomew and Company, Geographers, of 1‘klinburgh ; 
and, filially, to my hinders, Messrs. Matthew Bell, Colley, 
and Company, of London, who have received all my sug- 
gestions, and given effect to them, in a spirit which has 
largely aided me in elaborating my designs for the 
standard binding of this Series. Messrs. Bell and Colley 
have also, I am comforted to think, long since forgiven 
me for siiggfcsting the punning device on the binder's 
ticket, which has- been prepared for use throughout my 
Publications. 


Bro.ndeshury, 
ii//( November 1891. 


A. C. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

IN 'I HE 

LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 

FRAN(;'OIS BERNIER 
ILauiit xin., Uins of iFtance. 

Somra Atu«t, vi. of Scotian! on! i. of EnglanJ, Kijiw in 
Englon!. 

^aiianglt, Emgetot of JJinJostan. 

Horn at Jouc, near Gonnord, in Anjou. HU parents, cultivators of 
tliu soil, were leaseholders, in the Barony of Etiau, of land belonging 
to the Canonry of .St. M.auricc at Angers. 

Baptized. 

Aiijonurhui vingt-sixiestne jour de ^ptamLre inil six cent vingl, a 
este bapti/C par nioy curi soub^igne Francois fits df honnorable bomme 
I'ierre Ueinier et de Andide Grimaulf ; fut parrain vdnerable et discret 
Messuie Francois llemier curC de Cbantzaux, et marraine honneste ftlle 
Jullirsne Bonnin, laquelle nia declarer ne s^avoir signer. 

3^'. llernier. GuyttOHs 

— ( of the Parish of Joul^ preserved in the Archives of the 
Comnume of foitf-Ettau, ) 

dfljaTlto I., %ing of EnglanU, begins to nip, aytli fSai'cI) 1625. 
lUiuts XIV. Butceebs to ttje tfjrant of Jtant^ i4t!) HaE 1643. 

Sfiali Salja'n, (Kmpctoc of Jtlinbostan, 4 t|) Jcbcuacg 1628 . 
dfomiiiontoealtlt pcotlaitncb in Englanb, sott; Sentiatg 1648 - 9 . 

Travels in Northern Germany, Poland, Switzerland and Italy. 


1610 . 

SsptamlM 

lOtliorlOf 

Septomlii 

let!. 


1617 -lOtWl 



XX CHRONICLE OF FRANgOIS BERNIER 

IMS. Having passed an examination in physiology, for which he had been 

Stb. prepared by the philosopher Gassendi, m Provence, he matriculates at 
the University of Montpellier. 

Ij Uth. Passes his examination as licentiate in medicine. 

mrt S6tb, Tiikes his degree as Doctor of Medicine, and subsequently goes to 
Paris. 

16H. Visits Palestine and Syria. 

1690. Tends, together with Antoine de la Potherie, am.anuensis, the philo- 

DbtX Mfb. sopher Gassendi in his last illness, and is present at his death. 

Bernier undoubtedly owed his great powers of accurate observation 
' to his training under Gassendi, and he has warmly recorded his sense of 
gratitude to M. Chapclle (who 6ist introduced him to that philosopher) 
in the last paragraph of his letter to M. Chajrelain, on the Gentiles of 
Hindostan, see p. 349. 

Admiralile testimony to the genius of Gassendi has been borne by 
Henry Kogers as follows: ‘The character of Gassendi’s intellect is 
everywhere indicated by his works ; — it was critical rather than inven- 
tive. . . . Gassendi’s powers of acquisition must hare been singularly 
active 1 nor was his logical acuteness, or the liveliness of his iiiragitt- 
ation, ntuch inferior to the promptness and ieteiilivcncs.s of his 

I memory. His learning is never ntere learning ; like that of many of 

his erudite contertrporaries, it ministers to his intellect, brrt does not 
oppress it. The vivacity of his mind animates .and ireuetratcs the 
mass j and the acuteness of his reasoning and the exuberance of his 
ilhrstrations relieve of much of their terliurar discussions itr themselves 
often uninviting enough.’ £mj'c. Brit. Kighlh edition, 1856. 

SucanjntI) pcoclaims fittnwU Emperor of Ijinliostan, un'Dn ti)e 
title of Slomgtr, 21st ilulp 1658. 

896-1698. froes to Egypt. Has 'the plague’ at Rosetta. Lives at Cairo fur 
upwards of a year. Embarks at Suer, for Jedda, where he is detained 
for nearly five weeks. Sails thence for Moka, where he arrives after a 
passage of fifteen days. Is compelled to abandon his intention of 
visiting Abyssinia, aird sets sail in an Indian vessel for Surat, which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably towards the end of 1658 or 
early in 1659. 

1609. After the battle fought at Dcora near Ajmere, between the Princes 

irob-AprlL Aurangzeb and Hard, on the I2th-I3th March 1659, Bernier, then on 
his way from Surat to Agra, is compelled by Dara, whom he meets 
near Ahmedabad, to accompany him as his physician. Dara being 
obliged to fly towards Sind, Bernier is harassed by robbers ; but event- 
ually reaches Ahmedabad, where he falls in with a Mogul Noble who 
was travelling to Delhi, and places himself under his protection. 
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n. of lEnglinlt enters ^.ontfon, 2911; ilBsjt 1660. 
lEtestoraticn. 


Is in Delhi, whence he dates his letter to M. de la Mothe le Vayer, 
see p. 239. 

At Delhi, Aurangzeh about to start for Kashmir. 


1663 . ! 
July 1st: 

1666 . ’ 
Decemheri 


At Lahore, Aurangaeb having arrived there. 


1668 . 

Fehmuysi 


After travelling in Kashmir, he voyages to llengal with Tavernier, Dwenilteri 
who left Agi a on the 25th Novemlxir. On the 6th December they are at 
Alum Chanel, about eighteen miles west of Allahttbad. 


Tavernier and llernier pait company near Riijmahal. Beiitier pro- 1666 . 
ceeding to ILasimbarar (Tavernier’s Itavih. Kdited by Dr. B.ill, < 

London, 1889), afterwards tr.ivelUng from Bengal to Masulip.itam (see 
my test, p. 1 13) and Golkonda, where he beard of the death of the .Shiah 


Jahan (p. 19S), which event hap|icned on the 22d January 1666. 

In this year he w.ts still in Golkonda (test, p. 195), and it is probable ■ 

that in the eaily part of it he embarked at Smal, whcie he saw Chardin 
the traveller, set )iage 312. 

He is at Shcraz in I’cisia, see p. 300. Octohw 6| 

Is at Tadtian near .Slieiaz, whence he addre.s»e5 a Icltei to M. 1$$$, ■ 
Chapelaln at I'aiis, received there on the 15th hebruaiy 1669. Jnse 6tl 

-M. Chapelain addre.sses a letter on the 2O1I1 Apiil fiom Paris to 1666 . ' 
Bernier .at Marseilles, AprU-U6j 

Bernier is still at Jlarseilles, as would ap|)earfrom a lellei addressed Beptembi 
to him there by M. Chapelain. It prob-dile that slioitly after this 36 Ul. 
date he w as in Paris arranging foi the publication of bis Travels. 

Date of the I'reneh King’s Licence for the priming and publishing 1670 . 
of his book, April 38tl 


Tlie transfer of all his lights in the publication, to Claude Barbin, Attgnrt 
is registered in the book of the Booksellers and Printeis of Paris. 


3 amrs ii. gticctrts (a tijc CroSun of Englanh, Oil) JFfbniatj 1685. 

Visits Engkand. 

Ides at Paris. 

E).trait du Registrt de\ slpuUuns failed cn parohsiak dt 
St. Barlhelimy d Baris dt seplembrt 1677 d wars 1692. 

Annee 1688.— Le jeudi vingt-troisieine septembre a etc inhume dans 
cette egllse M« Francois Bemicr, docteui en medecine dc la Faculte 
de Montpellier, age de soixante et treize aus, decede le \ingt-deuxieme 
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da dit mois en la maison place Oanphinc, d la Kenomm^e, de cette 
paroisse. Ont assiste au convoy Philippe Bourigault, aussi docteur en 
m^decine de la dite FacuUe, demeurant de pr^ent susdite place 
Dauphine, et Martin Barthelemy d’Herbelot, escuyer, demeurant rue 
de Toaraine, paroisse St. Sulpice. 

B. ii’Herbeloj'. P. Bourigault. 

llis friend D’Herbelot, the Orientalist, and his nephew Philippe 
Bourigault, who arranged for his burial, would appear to have given his 
age inexactly as seventy-three, whereas he was then a few days short of 
sixty-eight years. 

Bernier docs not appear to have been long ill, and it is said that h>s 
death resulted from an apoplectic fit, the effect of excitement caused by 
some rude bantering he had been subjected to when in the company of 
M. le Procureur-g^ieral de Jlarlay. He had made his will on the 
l8th .September, bequeathing his property to his nephew Philippe 
Bourigault, charged with legacies to Antoine de la Potheric, his man of 
business, formerly secretary to Oassendi, to the Prior of Saint- MarC- 
les-Vcndome, his two female servants, and another. 


P'or the facts contained in the foregoing Chronicle I am mainly in- 
debted to the researches of Drs. E. P'arge and Pompde Mabille, and 
M. L. De Lens ; see Biographies and Miscellanea^ No. 12-16, p. xlii. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY! OF THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANCOIS BERNIER. 

TRAFELS IX THE MOGOL EMPIRE. ■ 

i)3snea in llu Author's 

/.-AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

lIISTOiKH I 1)E LA DERMKRh | Rf.VOLUIIO.N | DBS EFATS | DU 
(Jkami Mo(.(ii, I Dctha- .O' KOi , | ParleSimrE, Bersikk \ Me- 
(fain tie la lacuttl de \ Monlpdlkr. \ [Ornament] | A Paris, | Chez 
Claude B\rhin, | au I’alais, | fur le Perron de la fainte Cliapelle. 1 
I .he/ Pfiri/cRC (III Roy, \ 

[Fiontisiiicco, Map of the Empire of the Great Mogul; title-page; 
Dedication to the King, two leaves ; Address to the Header, one leaf ; 
p.tges 268. Tlie map (reproduced at p. 238 of this volume) is interest- 
ing, and (he position of many of the places toleiably accurate, others 
arc very fai out. For a translation of the Dedication to the King, and 
the Adiliess to the Reader, see pp. slv.-xlvii,] 

EVhKEMENS | I'AR'iteULlKRs, | Ouccquis’cst passe de plus | con- 
siderable apjiis la guerre I pendant cinq aus, ou en- | viron, dans les 
Etats du I grand Mogol. | rne Lclhe de I'etenduc de | I'llindou- 
(tan, Ciieulalion de Per \ 6* de /argent pur icnir s'y aid- \ mer, 
Riehesses, Pones, Imtice, | C'’ Came principle de la Deca- \ deuce des 
Etats d'Asie. | ToittB It. | [Ornament] | A Paris, | Chez Ci.audk 
Harrin', au Palais, | fur le I’erron de la .S'* Chapcllc. | M.LU. LXX. | 
Avtc /’railene du Ray. \ • 

[Title-page. Pages 294. Abiidgmcnt of the Letters-Patent oi the 
King, adthoiising the piinting and publication of the book ; one leaf. 
This authority is dated Paris, 5th April 1670, and ends by stating that 
the Hienr Hernier had made over to Claude Harbin the right of 
printing, publishing, and selling the said work.] 

N.B. In the British Museum Library Catalogue there is an entry — 

t For much valuable aid in tlie preparalion ot tiii. Bibliography I am indebted to 
Mr, John P. Anderson of the British Museum. 


1 
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Pressmark 1434. a. —of the issue of Tome ll. as a separate work in the 
same year, viz. 1670. A careful examination and measurement of the 
volume in que.stion (which was at one time in the possession of Henri 
Ternaux — afterwards Teniaux-Comimns— the weJl-known historian 
and bibliographer of books of early travel, each of the outside covers 
bearing his well-known crest, a rtim’s he.ad, with his initials II. T. in 
Gothic letters, all stamped in gold), has convinced the writer that 
there i.s an error in the entry. The mistake has arisen from the fact 
that some owner of the volume has erased the words ‘ TOMF, It.’ from 
the title-page. The British Museum cataloguer has thus been led to 
suppose that he had a coi>y of a ‘ reissue ’ in his hands ; this belief 
being strengthened, pcrhtiirs, by the fact of the volume having the 
leaf with the Extrait dtt PrwiUge dit Roy at the end, following page 
294, as in the copy with ii.’ on the title-page described above. 

The volume in question is half-bound in calf, gilt tooling and orna- 
ments in the Ternaux-Compans .style, and is lettered at the back 
EVENEMENTS | DFS KTAIS | llU MOOIJL | fARIS 1670. | 

SviTE I DES I MKkfOIRES I DVS" BERNIER, | svr | l'empire ( 
l)V GRAND Mor.oi,. | TtEVlEZ At' ROY \ [Ornament] | A I'ARis, | Chez 
CLAVDE HARBIN, au P.ilais, I fur le Peron de la Saint? | Chapelle. I 
M.DC. LXXl I AVEC l'RlVn.FGK l>V KOV. | 

[Title-page. Pages 3-178. Letter to Monsieur de la Mothe le 
Vayer, written at Dehli 1st July 1663, descriptive of Dehli and Agra 
etc. Wank leaf. Pages 1-137, Letter to Monsieur Cliapelain, de- 
spatched from Chiras in Persia, 4th October 1667, concerning the 
superstitions etc. of the Indons or Gentiles of llindoustan. Pages 
l-6g. Letter to .^ro^sieur Cha]ielle, desp, itched from Chiras in Persia, 
loth June 166S, regarding his intention of resuming his studies of 
some points relating to the atomic theory, and the nature of the 
human understanding.] 

.SviTE i DES 1 MKMOIRES \ dv S* BERNIER, [ svr 1 i.’kmpirf, 
I)V GRAND MOGOL. [ nEDIRZ AYROV. | [Ornament] 1 A I'ARIS, I Chez 
t'LAVDF. liARiirN, au Palais, j fur le Perron de la Sainte | Chapelle. | 
M.DC. l.XXI. \ Al'EC ttl'ROY. | 

[Title-page. General title to the series of letters descriptive of the 
journey to Kashmir made in 1664 in the .suite of the Cieal Afogol, one 
leaf. Pages 5-285. The series of nine letters to Monsieur <le kfervcilles, 
the first being written from Dehli on the 14th December 1664, Aureng- 
rebe being then about to start. Pages 286-293. ‘ Some jiarticulars 
omitted to he inserted in my first work, which will serve to improve 
the map of llindoustan, and afford details concerning the Revenue of 
the Great Mogol.’ On verso of page 293 an abstract of tlie King’s 
Licence (for a translation, see p. 461 of this volume) given in Tome 
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II. of 1670, to which is appended the certificate of registration of the 
publication as follows : — 

Registre fur le Livre de la Commuuaute dss Libraires iV Impri- 
mmrs de Faris, le 13. Aeujl 1670. Signe Lovis Sevksire, Syndic, 


The I HI.STORV | of | Batt (llmfufton 1 of | empirf, 3 
«f I CKltM' MOGOI.'. \ TOCP-THER wnil | The moft considerable London 161| 
Passages, [ for 5 years following in that Empire. \ To which ii added,, 2 YOl*. 

I A Lhl lER to the Lord C 0 /./f£'A’ 7 ’, | touching the evtent of | 
the I C'iiculation of the Clold and Silver of j the Wcvrld, to tlifeharge 
it felf there; | as also the Riches, Forces, and Justice \ of the fame: 

And the Principal Caufe | of the Decay of the States of AJa, \ By 
Mons'' F. Bl.RXll.K, I Phylitian of the Faculty of Montpelier, \ 

Enghjh'd out of French. | tt | Printed, and sold by M^s Pill \ 

,U the White Hat t in JAttle Britain, Simon Miller | at the Star in St. 

Pauls Church- Yard, and John | Slat key ai. the d/f/c;- near Temple-Bar, 

1671. I 

[Title-page. Seven pages, an extract of a letter written to Mr. 
ll[l'.NltY] 0 [i.m'.N’l!Uliu] fiom Watedl de Alomeaux the younger, giving a 
character of tlie Irook hcie hnghshed, and its Author. Six pages, The 
Heads ol the Principal Contents of this History, Added by the English 
Inteiprihr. One page, Errata of Tome I. and Toiiie It. I’ages 1-258, 

The hisloiy of the Lite Revolution of the Dominions of the Great 
Mogol, ] 

^atftcufar (Snenfe; Olt ihk 1 Mo-.t Considerable I I'ASsAor.s 1 After 
the War of Five Yeats, or ] lliercahout, in the Rinpire of the GRKAf 
Monoi.. I Together with a Letter concein-l mg the Extent of ; 

the I Cii dilation of the Gold and Silvei at | lafl fwallovi’d up there ; 
the Riches, Forces, Ju.stice, and the PiinciiKil Caicse of the Decay of 
the States of jA/,1. | TOM. It. \ London, Piinted by S. G. for Moses 
Pitt at I the White Halt in Idttk Britain, 1671. 

[Title-page as above. Pages 1-176, Paiticular events etc. Pages 
r-l02, Letlei to Colbert. Jlap of The EMPIRE of the Gnat MOOOI.. 

This map has been copied from the one in the F'iist French edition, 

Paris, 1670, some of the names have been Anglicircd, ami, although not 
iluite so well engraved, it is piinlcd on better pa))er. One leaf. Ad- 
vertisement of the publication by M. /’riff of an English translation, 
price Is. Cd. in 8vo. of the voyage of Roland Fiejiis of Marfeilles to 
Mauritania in Africh, in 1666, by the French King’s Order.] 


Acontinuation I OF THE | JIEMOIRES I OF I Monfienr Bernier, 
I Concerning the | Empire of the Great Mogol •. | Wherein is contained 
I I. An exact Defeription of heiili | and agra, the Capital Cities of 


4 

London 1 
2 void 

8vo. 
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5 

fstontam 

A), la one. 
Umo. 


the Em- ) pire of' the Great mogot. ; together with | some particulars, 
making known the coi'RT | an<l genius of the Mcgols and Indians ; 1 
as alfo the Doctrine, and Extravagant Super | -ftitions and Customs of the 
Heathen of | INDOSTAX. \ 2. The Emperour of Voyage to the I 
Kingdom of Katheinirc, in the year 1664. 1 3. A LETTER, written hy 
the Author to 1 U. Chaptllt, touching his Defign of returning, after 1 all 
his Peregrinations, to his Studies ; where he ta- | keth occafion to dis- 
course of I the Doctrine of | atoms, and the Nature of the Understand- 
ing of MAN, I Tome in. and iv. | English’d out of /•rem/i hy If. O. I 
IMUDON I Printed, and are to be sold hy Mefis Pill, at | the Whih, 
Hart in Little Britain. 1672. j 

[Title-page. Fourp.igcs, The Heads of the Chief Contents (,f the 
Third Tome. Five pages, The Heads of the Fourth Tome. Three 
pages. List of books ‘ to he fold hy Moses Pitt at the White Hart in 
Little Britain.’ One Leaf, Licence for printing and publishing ‘this 
Continuation of the Memoires of Mans. Bernier,’ dated, \i hit/hall, 
Afrit 24, 1671, and signed, fOlIN COOKF.. I’ages 1-173, Letter 
to Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer.] 

A I coNTlNtiATKiN | OF THR | irisroRiK | OF | Monskur Bernier 
CettMntmjfde E.'ipirr of | great mogoi.. | pari iciii aki v | A 
Relation of the Voy.age made ., 4 . 16C4 | by the great Mogol Anrtnge 
Zche, roar- 1 citing with his .\rmy fioin Pelily to J,a | hor. from Lahor 
to Bemher, and from ] Bemher to the Kingdom of KoAumirc, by ] the 
Mogols called the Paradise of the\ Indies. [ ToMF. i\. | London, 
Printed hy S. G., and .sold hy Mojes | Pitt at the Signe of the White 
Hart in | Little Britain. 

[Title-page. General title to the series of letters, one leaf. Pages 
2-174, The series of nine letters to Monsieur dc Merveilles. Pages 
t 75 -« 78 . ‘ Some farticulars forgotten to he inferted in my firfl Book, 
to perfect the Map of Indoflan, an! to knots) the Fnenue of the Great 
Mogul.’ Pages 1-39, Letter to .Monsieur C'hapelle. One page, List 
of hooks to be sold hy Mofes Pitt. This is the earliest English trans- 
lation of the Editio Princeps.] 

OfROER 1 int I RYCK VAN MOC-Oi., | t'Aniflerdain, | By foannes 
Jtan/sonius van \ Wacfhcrge. Anno 1672. | [At foot of a eopperjilale 
engraving representing a Mogul executioner, sword in right hand, 
and holding up the head of a man whose body lies at his Let. In 
background a general scrinimagc or uproar.] 

Verhaf-L 1 Van dcr laetften | oprof.k | Inden .Slact des | Grooten 
1 MOGOLS. I Tegelijck oock vervattendc veeler- | ley feldfaemc Voor- 
vallen, | Befehteven | Door de Hcer F. Bernier, | Mcdicijn in dc 
Faculteyt van | Montpellier | En nu Vertaeldt door | .Simo.s deVries. 

I [Printer’s mark, .Spreading olive-tree with vine round trunk, aged 
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man to right, with non solus to left.] 1 i’Amsteldam,- j By Johannes 
Janssonius van | Waesberge. 1672. 1 

[Engraved litle-jiage, as above. Printed title-page, as above. Two 
pages, the Translator to the Reader, dated Utrecht, ist May 1672, and 
signed Simon de Vries. Map Imperii | Magni Mogolis 1 NoviJ- 
flma Defcriplio. \ Pages 1-140, History of the lale Revolution, ete. 
Title-page to vol. ii. Pages 3-162, Occurrences after the war and the 
letter to Colbert. Title-page to voL iii. Pages 3-94, Letter to 
Monsieur De la Molhe le Vayer. Pages 95-168, Letter to Monsieur 
Chappelain {sic). Pages 169-200, Letter to Monsieur Chapclle. Title- 
page to vol. iv. Pages 3-146, The series of nine letters to Monsieur 
de Merveilles on the journey to Kashmir, etc. Pages 147-151, Some 
particuhars forgotten to be inserted in the first volume, etc. The 
Tianslator has taken the trouble to verify the figures, but h.i» himself 
fallen into an error. His words are ‘ De reghte reeckeningh is ; Over 
de 230. MilUonch Koupics, of meer als 345. Millioncn guldens sijnde 
3450. Tonnen Oouds.’ Which may be English’d thus: ‘The correct 
amount of this statement is above 230 millions of rupees, or more than 
345 millions of guUlers which would amount to 3450 tons of gold." 

A very choicely printed edition, and the first with any pictorial 
illustrations. There arc no notes of any kind, but here and there the 
French equivalent for the Dutch is given. The map of the Mogul 
Empire, which has been compiled from various sources, is in many ways 
superior to the one in the first French edition, and is reproduced 
at jiage 454 of my edition. Bombay, titled Bomhaja, is shown, an 
early mention of the n.ame of that city and territory ceded to Chailes II. 
by the Portuguese in 1661. 

The illustrations, all copperplate engravings, some of them rather 
weak in their mechanical execution, are as follows : Vol. i. fadng 
page 12, to illustrate the incident recorded at page 13 of my edition, 
Begum Sahib .and her Khansaman (Steward), a mere fancy sketch ; 
Begum Sahib with an ostrich plume headdress, but with a very chubby, 
honest Dutch face, and so forth. Page 58, The battle of Samiigarh. 

Vol. ii piige 10, The Tartar Princess shooting arrows into a band 
of Mogul soldiery, who are falling fast ; see pp. 122, 123 of my edition. 
Page 22, Didar Khan and the wife of the Gentile Scrivener. 

Vol. iii. page 33, The Great Mogul riding in state, several of the 
details correct, according to Bernier’s text, as a whole a mere fancy 
sketch. Page 44, An outriding {Suwarl) of the Great Mogul. At 
page 61 is an interesting map of the Kingdom of Kashmir, a new and 
accurate delineation (Kbgni KACIIEMIRE Nova et Acesirata de- 

I A ton of gold = one hundred thousand guldens (Picard’s Dutch Dtetiouary). 
Tavernier constantly talks of this measure of accou-it. The gulder may he here 
taken as worth about is. 9d. to is. 
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scriptio). This has been compiled from the text of Bernier’s account, 
and is curiously incorrect. The royal elephants falling from the Kre 
Pmjale (see page 408 of my edition, where this map is reproduced), 
! are shown thereon. At the back of the map is inserted an engraving 

of an elephant fight ; see page 276, et seq. , also a mere fancy sketch.] 

6 [Edition not seen.] 

LaBaye 

UTl-72. 

? TOls. 

ISmo. 

7 [Edition not seen. It is a German translation by Johann Wilhelm 
Mkfort'^/H. Serlin, who was also its publisher, of the first French editions, Nos. 

1872-73. I and 2 .] 
tTOla. 

12mo. 


8 Isloria della ultima revolusionc delli Stati del Gran Mogor dell .Si. 

Kllaa 1678 . Hornier tradotta in Italiano. [Edition not seen.] 

? voli. 

12mo. 


9 Vol. i. has the same title-page as in the 1671 edition (No. 3), with 

lOndon 1676 . the addition of the words 1 he secon’Ii edition' above the impiint. 

8'V0l8. Vol. ii. the .same title-page as in the first edition, but printed by 
8vo. William Godbid. Both these volumes arc in smaller typo than tlie 
first edition, but otherwise it has been followed. The third and fourth 
volumes of the first edition (No. 4) do not appear to have been re- 
printed for the second edition, but copies of the complete work, made 
up with vuls. i. and ii. second edition, and iii. and Iv. of the first, 
bound up togethcr,[are not uncommon. Probably vols. iii. and iv. ditl 
not sell a.s well as toK i. and ii. 


ll.-Wim OTHER WORKS. 


Collections of travels through Tuikey into Persia and the East Indies, 
lOXLdon 1664 . giving an account of the present state of those countries. . . . Being 
Folid. the travels of Monsieur Tavernier, Bernier, and other great men. . . . 

The second volume, London, Printed for Moses Pitt at the Angel in 
St. Paul’s Churchyaid, m.dc.i-XXXIV. 

[A reprint of the four volumes of Bernier’s History of the late Revo- 
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lution, etc., Loadon, 1671-2, is contained in pages 1-154. We learn 
from the copy of the letter from Monsieur de Monceaux the younger, 
as given in this edition, that the Translator’s name was Mr. H[eniy] 
Ouldinburgh. This name is also spelt Oldenburg, see Appendix V.] 


£00tte0 0inc£ tht ^athor '0 

I.— AS A SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 

Voyages dc Fiani^ois Bernier, Docteur en Mcdecine dc la Faculte 
de Montpellier, contenant la Description des Etats du flrand Mogol, 

de ITlindoustan, du Koyaume dc Kacheuiire, etc Lc tout 

cnrichi de Cartes et de Figures . . A Amsterdam, Chez I’aul Marret, 
Marchand Libraire dans le Beurs-strael, it la Rcnommee. si.DC.xcix, 

[Frontispieces to both volumes the same, the Great Mogul riding in 
slate, a mere fancy sketch. 

Vol. i.. Map of the Mogol En.pirc, copied from the one in the first 
French edition, facing p. 5. 

Vol. ii. The illustiations are as follows : — Engraving of Inhabitants 
of Agra, facing page 5, some of the details from authentic Eastern 
sources, but not applicable to Agia. Folding plate of The Court of 
the Great Mogul, facing page 40, compiled from the text of Bernier and 
vaii'jus other writers, curious, here and there an authentic detaii. This 
plate has been used to illustrate various other accounts of the Mogul 
Court. The Great Mogul being weighed against coin, folding plate, 
facing |xige 55, a mere fancy sketch. Two elephants fighting, folding 
plate facing jiagc 6j, copied in part from the engraving at page 61, 
vol. iii., of edition No. 5. Folding plate, facing page 97, background, 
hilly landscape with a representation of a Hindoo idol, of the .Satyr 
type usually met with in books of travel of that period ; to the left a 
Moslem Fakir playing on a meet Jung (species of drum worn round the 
neck, and played on with the fingers of both hands) ; to the right, a 
female figure, intended, I believe, to represent a woman on the way to 
consult a devotee of some sort. Both of these figures have been eopied 
fromdiawlngsafternatute,andareundoubtcdlyquitc authentic. Opposite 
page 113, folding plate of a Suttee ceremony ; to the left two figures in 
Western dress looking on, a mere fancy sketch. At page 1 23, a Hindoo 
Fakir, with his arms above his head, firom nature. Folding plate 
opposite page 236, the Great Mogul riding in state, copied from the 
engraving at page 33, vol. iii., edition No. 5. Several of the details of 
arms, musical instrument in hand of mounted figure in the foreground, 
etc., have been copied from an early M.S. copy of the Ain-i-Akbari, 
ill which there are drawings of these and other objects to illustrate the 
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text, and after which the plates in Blochmann’si edition have been 
compiled. Other details, such as the trappings of the elephant, etc., 
incorrect and of no value. This plate (or modifications of it) has often 
been used for illustrating early books on India. At page 269, Carle 
nourelle du royavme oe kaciiemire, a French translation of the 
map at page 61, vol. iii., of edition No. 5, fairly well engraved. 
Facing page 343, a map of the sources of the river Nile, curious as an 
illustration to Bernier’s text, and typical of the delineation of the 
sources of the Nile, and ‘ adjacent country ’ ( 1 ) that lingered on all maps 
until comparatively modern times.] 


12 Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. ii. Vol, ii. 

IStWdam has M.dcc.IX. as imprint,— a mistake, I take it, for M.DCCXI., or 
aid 1709 . it niay that vol. ii. is from another edition of 1709, — the ornaments 
1^1 title-pages of 1710 and 1709 dilTering,] 

Umo. 


13 

■tonUm 

1711 . 

iTola 

llmo. 


Voyages de Fran9ois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. il. The 
plates for the maps and illustrations wearing out, and showing great 
signs of having been ‘ touched up. ’] 


14 

ttordun 

1729 . 

JTOIS. 

Uma 


Voyages de Fran9ois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. it., with the 
same mtips and plates.] 


15 Voyages de Francois Bernier, etc. [A reprint of No. 11, with a few 

■**••* 1*1 errors corrected in vol. i., which has on the title-page Noavtlk 
Md 1723 . reuHe S' con igie, but this is the only vol. of the new edition. 

Vol. ii. is of the 1723 edition, and bears on title-page m.dccxxiii. 
Umo. The map of the Mogul Empire does not appear to have been issued 
with vol. i.] 

16 Voyages de Francois Bernier, et(i [Edition not seen.] 

ftwdam 
^TM. 
t vote, 
tdmm 

17 Travels in the Mogul Empire, by Francis Bernier. Translated from 
km 1821 Ike French by Irving Brock. In two volumes. London: William 
I Toll, Pickering, Chancery-Lane. 1826. 

•to. 

I Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Henaal. 1873, vol i. All published as yet. 
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[An exceedingly well printed book. Valuable appendices, considering 
the period when published, and a preface that practically contains all that 
was then known aliout Bernier. The translator was handicapped by 
an evident want of any acquaintance with the Hast, and has therefore 
failed to bring out the extreme accuracy of much that Bernier records. 

Monsieur de Monceanx’s letter to Mr. II. O., and the valuable state- 
ment regarding the Mogul Revenues (see pages 455-460 of my edition), 
have been omitted. As stated elsewhere, I have used Mr. Brock’s 
translation to some extent as the basis for my own.] 

In a prospectus, dated Edinburgh, 20th June 1S25, Tht travels of 
Fraruis Bernier, and his Acemnt of the Court of the Great Mogul, 

2 vo/s., is announced as a work under preparation for Constable's 
Miscellany. This book was never included in that series, and it is 
possible that the edition described above. No. 17, was originally pre- 
pared for it. At present I have not been able to verify this. 

Bernier’s Travels : comprehending a description of the Mogol 18 
Empire including the Kingdom' of Kashmir, etc. etc. etc. Translated Calcutta XSj 
from the h'lench by John Steuart. Condo et compono quae mox ItOL 
depromere possim. Calcutta ; Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, •'to. 

II Circular Road, 1826. 

[Title-page. One leaf, dedication, dated Calcutta, 1st January 1826, 
to Captain (ieoi^c .\nderson Vetch, of the Bengal Array.' Pages i.-iii. 

Translator’s Preface. Page iv., blank. Pages v.-vi.. Advertisement, 
which contains many mistakes relating to Bernier’s career and other 
editions of his work.s. Pages vii.-viii. Contents. Pages 1-58, Letter 
to Monsieur Chapelain. The series of nine letters to Monsieur de 
Merveilles pages 5q-l43, from which the concluding six paragraphs as 
well as the answers to the five questions put by M. Thevenot have been 
omitted. Pages 144-213, Letter to Monsieur de la Mothe Ic Vayer, 
containing the description of Dehli and Agra, etc. At the end six pages 
of correspondence, being reprints of a scries of letters signed ‘ Oscar,’ 

‘ Censorious,’ and ‘ A Subscriber,’ which appeared in the India Gazette, 
ranging in date from 12th January 1826 to i8th February 1826, relating 
to the forthcoming publication. * Censorious ’ appears to have seen th^ 

MS., or perhaps proof-sheets, as he condennns the book from every point 
of view. ‘ Oscar,’ who was perhaps Captain Vetch, replies, appealing 
for fair play: ‘ Most critics, Mr. Editor, have the grace to wait at least 
till the game is fairly started, and then give the vieu holla ; but this 
poacher in the fields of criticism takes a pot-shot at his prey in its seat, 
while with palpitating breast it is about to open on the public view.’ 

' Fifty.rourih Regiment Native Infantry, in charge of the construction of the 
road from Benares to Allahabad. Bengal Army List for i8a6. 
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Judging from the style of the translation, the intimate acquaintance 
with India apparent all through, and the endings, such as, 

‘ I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate, 

FRANCIS BERMER’ 

which are, without any warrant, appended to many of the letters, Mr, 
Steuart was probably an East Indian clerk in some Government 
office, who had a knowledge of French. ‘A Subsciibcr,’ in the 
correspondence quoted above, states that on seeing the lettens he was 
glad to observe that a translation of Ilcrnier’s travels was about to 
appear, and mentions that he has heard that the translator had already 
issued an English version of a ‘ most useful French work, in which, 
I understand, arc to be found beautiful models of familiar letters. '] 


19 Voyages de Francois Bernier, Docteur en medecine de la Faculle 

ttda USO. de Montpellier Baris. Imprime aux frais du Gouveriiement 

3 Tols, pour procurer du travail aux ouvtiers typographes, Aout, 1830. 


[A mere reprint of edition No. 1 1, without the maps and illu.slrations. 
All the old typographical errors are repealed, and several new ones 
have crept in. In the words of M. L. de Lens (Lcs cemsponJants de 
Franfois Bernier pendant sen vapage dam t hide . . . Angens, 1872): 
' C’est unc simple rdimpresnon, a laquelle aucun homme de leltrcs n'a 
' donnd ses soins. L’ouvriqte fut publid aux frais du Gouvernement, dans 

le but indique ci-dessus [pour procurer du travail aux ouvtiers typo- 
graphes], sut un credit de 4D,ooof. vote par la Chambre de deputes,’] 

20 The history of the late Revolution, etc,, Bombay : Ke-printed at 

pmhoy 1830 . tJ'® Summachar Press, 1S30. 

' 1 vnl. [A verbatim, and to some extent facsimile, reprint of vols. i. and ii. 

8vo. of the first Flnglish edition. No. 3. The Editor, probably the pro- 
prietor of the Summachar Press, dedicates the book, by permission, 
to Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay. Following the 
text, at the cud of the book, is an announcement, which, as it contains 
much curious information worthy of record, and is an interesting 
specimen of quaint Indo-Eiiglish composition, is lierc reprinted 

PROSPECTUS. 

Literal nr e of India. 

The Literati in general and the Lovers of Oriental Literature in 
particular, arc hereby informed that it is intended to reprint 
The History of the Revolution in the Empire of the Great Mogul 
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by Monsr : F. Bernier, Physictan of the Faculty of Montpellier 
(about A.D. 1656) — a work, the very name of which avows its im- 
portance, and its known scarcity, its value, and hence so highly and 
desirable as a record of Indian Affairs, as the most important Historical 
event that has engaged cither Scholar or Historian ; — a work so im- 
portant in itself and written by an Eye-witness of that important 
transaction which forms the great Era of Hindoostanee reference as 
the foundation of another Dynasty, — claims the first place in the estima- 
tion, and search — and would do if as easily attainable, as it is now 
scarce — in the Library of every Indian Antiquarian, — a work that is 
not more known to, than it is prized by, every lover of orientai, 
LiTERA’l'URE, — while at the same lime, it is now so scarce, — that even a 
transient and hasty sight of it is a treat hardly obtainable — as a volume 
that requires (as it did in the present instance) years of patient and 
persevering siarch to procure. Forming as it docs the basis of every 
document that relates to the celebrated Aukukgzeue, — it is by this 
alone, self-avowed to be of the gre.atcst importance. 

Every attemiit that is made by scientific research or literary labour trr 
elucidate the history and establish the truth of any record regarding 
Hindoostan — this mighty aggregate of former kingdoms ; must derive 
its materi.als from and refer to this work, because— it is the only authentic 
source of that information which an Eye-witness (and an eye-witness 
alone) c.an afford— as well its being the testimony of an European. By 
birth an European who had every advantiige of time and place, under 
most favourable circumstances. By Education of a liberal profession — 
by Situation a Physician— and as such occupying the first of all possible 
opportunities for observation— unsuspected, and peaceably allowed 
.access to every .attainable particular— attending the ROYAL FAMILY, 
who were the contending parties— he would hear, and see, and know, 
All that was to be, or heard, or .seen or known, and more than proltably 
was he also consulted .and confidently entrusted with all the private 
reasons .and resources which publicly influenced the Great contending 
HKI.I.IGEREN'IS— while ills situation thus placed for so long a time put 
him in possession of every information of the native character, under 
all its various and v.aryiog modifications, at sucii an eventful period— 
who then could possess gretiler or so great advantages 1- as if Provklen- 
tially placed there to record by simple hi.storical detail, the pne ng 
events he witnessed as they occurred. 

It is therefore proposed to reprint the London Edition (‘Englished 
out of french’) of 1671. And it is further proposed to do this un- 
altered, that a work so scarce, so valuable and so desirable may be easily 
procurable (as easy as it has hitherto been difficult) by every person who 
wishes to po-ssess it, either as a depository in the Library, or a com- 
panion for the sitting-room : For the contemplation of the Philosopher, 
or the instruction of Vouth. 
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It shews at once the Native Spirit of the Country ami the manner in 
which their revolutions ore accomplished ; while the mighty and sudden 
effects that are produced — changeable or lasting — shew at once that 
overruling power which directs and disposes the wills and affections of 
men by results as unexpected as they were undesigned. While at the 
same time it exhibits the powerful contrast of European and Christian 
clemency in the present rule of England, throughout— her immense 
possessions, and almost boundless Empire in the same I and ; on the 
one hand Fire and .Sword, Blood and Carnage, Uesolatifin and Havoc, 
Kobbery and Destruction mark the path of the Native conqueror in 
every way ; while on the other hand Peace and Plenty — Forliearance 
and Security unite the Olive Branch with the Eaurtl to crown the 
Chkistian Victories and make them the me.ans of dispensing every 
advantage to soothe, to comfort and reward Native suHerings. The 
native victories succeed liut to destroy — the English conqueror only to 
preserve and improve— the Native and the Christian therefore are 
alike interested in every event recorded in this Hi-tory (of the MORM, 
REVOLUTION) both in its cause and effect— and the influence it has 
produced on the character and Country at large ; that character and 
Country which is being enlightened with till that the Native can receive, 
or the European bestow in whatever is useful, or attainable in the 
present state of human intellect. 

Et.EVEN V EARS of continued solicitude have hcon employed in search- 
ing for the Copy of a work now obtained and at last by accident : — a 
perseverance only stimulated by the known judgement of that en- 
lightened friend who first named and of another wliu lately recom- 
mended it— the conviction of its importance, the pleasure of making 
its possession general — and the Hope that it would meet with that en- 
couragement which it deserves ! It is then presumed, tliat those laud- 
able intentions are not over-rated in fixing the price of the volume at 
15 Rupees for Subscriliers only-, and 20 for non Subscribers, on or 
after the I5lh February next, on which day it is intenileil that the work 
shall appear well printed in a large Type, on fine paper and occupying 
about 300 pages 8vo neatly half bound and Lettered. 

Bombay^ 15/A January 1830.) 

31 Travels in the Mogul Empire by Francis Beniicr. Translated from 

alcntta the French by Irving Brock. Calcutta, K. C. Lcp.ige and Co., Printers 
IS.] 1 TolB. and Publisher. 

8vo. [A. reprint of the edition No. 17, with the addition of several typo- 

graphical errors. It is not edited in any sense, and the title-page is 
undated.] 

22 A description of Delili and Agra. The capital cities of the Empire 

lU 1878 . of l8e Great Mogol, by Monsieur Bernier, Physician and companion 
1 TId. of Danishmand Khan. Written at Dehli, ist July 1663. 

ISmo. ' 
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[This is a reprint, in 102 pages, of the letter to Monsieur de la Mothe 
le Vayer, from the third volume of the London edition of 1672, 
All the old errors are reproduced } at page 77 the amusing one about 
the ‘ toothpick,’ see page 214 of the present edition. No imprint or 
date, but a preface of three pages, signed W. H. T., and dated The 
Camp, Dehli, January 1st, 1872, which however gives no new facts, 
and is based upon the information contained in Bernier’s own narra- 
tive. Oiiiside cover, white paper, bearing a crescent and star in red, 
and half-title ; Dekli and Agra in the time of Aurangzib. 

Price one rupee \ 


Il-WJTU OTHER WORKS. 

Relacion dc el Estado presente de el Gran Mogol segun la que 
imprimio el Doctor en Mededna Francesco Bernier ano dc 99. 

[In don Sebastian Fernandez de Medrano’s Relaciones Medenuu. 
Pages 68-85. A mere abstract, but cleverly done.] 

Mr. F, Bernier’s Voyage to Surat: containing the History of the late 
Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol ; together with the most 
considerable Passages for live years following in that Empire. To 
which is added a letter to the Lord Colbert, etc. etc. Forming pages 
102-236, vol, ii,, of ‘A Collection of Voyages and Travels . , , com- 
piled from the curious and valuable library of the Earl of Oxford. . . . 
London, Thomas Osborne, 1745.’ 

[A modernised reprint of the English editions of 1671-72, with 
various additional errors and misprints.] 


Seife bti-’JiHtn SiiniH in had JtSniflteit^ Jlat^tralr. Forming 
chapter xxiv. (pp. 99.128) of vol. xi. of Sllgcmeine fiiilorit her SRtiftn 
ju JBaiftt unb ju Janbe . , Stipaig, hep IrffJee unb SSrefud, 1753. 

[A useful compilation. More especially devoted to the Kashmir 
journey and description of that country. A few notes and referenoes 
to other travellers, such as Roe. At page 106, a full-page engraving, 
\XV\itdSattehemra Begum, a fancy picture, but founded upon authentic 
details. The engravings in Valentyn's Beschryving ...van de Levens 
der Greote MogoU, 1726, having been uUIised for this and other simitar 
pictures, such as ‘ Begum Saheb,’ ‘ Chah Jehan,' etc. , inserted in other 
parts of the same volume as illustrations to abridgments of other 
Eastern travellers. The map of India in two sheets, which forms a 
frontispiece to this volume, compiled from the latest maps by M. 
Beilin, Jng. de la Marine 1752, is valuable.] 


*3 

BnuoalMf 

8vo. 


24 

LoadUli 
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»S 
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26 Voyage de Bernier au Royaume de Kachemiie. Pages 179-210 of 

ITSS. Provost d’Exiles’ Histoire Gdndrale des Voyages, ou 

Qliatto. Nouvelle Collection de toutes les relations de voyages par mer et par 
terre . . A La Haye, chea Keire de Houdt, 1755. 

[A French translation of No. 25. Copy of the engraving of 
Kauchenara Begum at page 188. French edition of Beilin’s map, and 
in addition a French translation of Valentyn’s Map of the Kingdom 
of Bengal. Engraving of Begum Saheb inserted at back of plate of 
Rauchennra, not as in the German edition.] 

Bernier’s voyage to the East Indies ; containing the history of the 
Wn 1811 . late revolution of the empire of the Great Mogol, etc. etc. Pages 
'Quarto. 57-234 of vol. viii. of John Pinkeiton’s general collection of the best 
and most interesting voyages and travels in .ill parts of the world ; 
many of which are now first translated into English. Digested on a 
new plan. 

[A reprint of No. 24, with a few minor altertitions. At page 64, 
a full-page engraving of Fort Gwalior from the Noith-west, after the 
view by Hodges. At page 150, N.E. view of the Cotsca Bhaug [Kudsia 
Bagh] on the river Jumna at Dehli, after Daniel).] 

28 Voyage de Bernier it Cachemirc. Chapter x., pages 169-232 of 
IZU 1818 . vol. V. of Abrcge de I'Histoire g&crale des voyages . . . Par J. K. 
Detavo. Laharpe. Paris, Ledoux et Tenri, 1816. 

fA tolerably full abridgment of Bernier’s Journey to Kashmir.) 

29 Bernier. Voyage a Cachemire (1638 (nr)— 1670). Pages 84-108 of 
iXls 1833 . vol. xxsi. of ‘ Histoire nniverselle des voyages effectucs par mer et par 
Octavo. terre dans les cinq parlies dn Monde, stir les divers points du Globe. 

. . Revus ou Traduits par M. Albert Mont6mont. J’aiis, Armand- 
Aubtee.’ [1833.] 

[A cleverly written prMs from a literary point of view. The date 
1638 is evidently a misprint for 1658.] 


©thir SBftrke ig Jranifri® firnier. 

1. Anatomia ridiculi Moris, hoc est, dissertaliunculf J. B. Morini 
adversus expositam k P. Gassendi pbilosopliiam, etc. Lntetiae, 1651, 
4 ”- 

2. Favilla ridiculi Muris, hoc est, disse tatiunculae, ridicule defensse 
a J. B. Morino, astrologo, adversus exposi am k Petto Gassendi, Epicuri 
Fhilosophiam, etc. Lutetim, 1653, 4*. 
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3. Abr^^ de la Fhilosopbie de Gassendi en viii. tomes. Lyon, 
1678, 8”. 

[This is the first complete edition. Separate parts of the work were 
published, first at Paris in 1674 and 1675. and at Lyon in 1676.] 

4. Seconde edition, revelle et augmentce per I’autheur, 7 tom. 
I.yon, 1684, 12°. 

5. Three Discourses of Happiness, Virtue, and Liberty. Collected 
from the works of the team’d Gassendi, by Monsieur Jiernier. Trans- 
lated out of French. London : Printed for Awnsham and John 
Churchil [sir], at the Black Swan in Pater-Noster-Row, 1699, 8°. 

6. Kequeste des maltres es-arts, professeurs et regents de I’Univer- 
site de Paris, presentee k la Cour souvcraine du Parnasse, ensemble 
I’Arrest intervcnu sur la dite requesle centre tous ceux qui pretendent 
faire enseigner ou croire de nouvelles ddcouvertes qui ne soient pas 
dans Aristole. 

[This is entirely distinct from Soileau’s L’ Arret burlesque. It was 
circulated in sheets during 1671. Both pieces are mentioned in the 
I.etters of Mme. de .Sevigne, 6th and 20th Sept. 1671, and they were 
publi.shcd by Gabriel Gueret at La llaye the same year, in a volume 
entitled, ‘ La Guerre des Auteurs anciens et modernes,’ pages 179- 
201. The two pieces were also published in 24 pages, 12° at Libre- 
ville in 1702, and they also appear in the editions of ‘ Menagiana’ of 
1713.-106 1715.] 

7. Eclaircissement sur le livre de M. de la Ville (le pere Le Valois, 
jesuite) intitul6 : Sentimens de M. Descartes touchant I’essence et les 
proprietes des corps, etc. 

[This is included in Uayle’s ‘ Recueil de quelques pieces concemant 
la philosophic de M. Descartes,’ 1684. In his preface he states that a 
few copies had been printed for private circulation some years before, 
probably either in 1680 or 1681.] 

8. Doutes de M'' Bernier sur quelqucsuns des principaux Chapitres 
de son Abrege dc la Philosophic de Gassendi. Paris, 1682, 12°. 

9. Nouvelle division de la terre par les diflerentes esp&ces d’hommes 
qui I’habitent, envoyee par un fameux voyageux k M. I’abbd de la****. 

[This appeared in the Journal des Savants, April 1684, and in the 
Mercure de France of 1722.] 

to. Traite du Libre, et duVolontaire(Doutei.-iii. Extrait d’un livre 
de la Providence et du Destin par Ilierocles.) Amsterdam, 1685, 12°. 

II. Lettre sur le Cafe. 

[Addressed to Philippe Sylvestre Dufour and printed at pp. 207- 
216, in his work entitled ‘ Traitea Nouveaux e curieux du Cafd, du 
The, et du Chocolate,’ pages 207-216. Lyon, 1685, 12°. 
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12. Extiait de divetses'piices envoy^es poui dstreines & Mme. de la 
Sabliire. 

[This appeared in the Journal des Savants, the yth and 14th June 
i68ti. It comprises the following articles : Introduction i la lecture 
de Confucius S Description du canal de jorution des deux mers ; Combat 
des vents ; ATaximes touehant le mouvement ; Des Klfractions ; Epi- 
taphe de Chapelle ; Observations mfdicaks communiquies par un pro- 
fesseur de Montpellier. The Description du canal du Languedoc 
appeared originally in the ‘ Mercure Galant,’ February 1688.] 

13. Copie des Etrenes envoyees It Madame de la Sabliere. [Mont- 
pellier, 1688] 4°. 

14. Mnnoire de M' Bernier sor le Quietisme des Indes. 

[This appeared in the ' Histoire des oiivrages des S^avans,’ Sept. 
1688, pages 47-52.] 


it) [{rap hiis anb ,|U:i0crUan£a. 

1. Vincentii Panvrgi Epistola de tribus impostoribus, ad Clarissi- 
mum virum loan. Baptistam Morinvm, etc. I’arisiis, 1654, 4°. 

[In this Tiolent attack upon Gassendi the author informs us : ‘ Hanc 
aulem epistolam inscripsi titulo De Tribus Imposi'Oribus, scilicet 
Fetro Gassendo Epicureo Fhilosopho, Francisco Bernerio, Anatomista 
murium, et Neuraeo Fictone, Archipaedogo ; Titulo quidem famoso, 
sed in his hominibus minime falso.’ For an exhaustive account of the 
many polemical treatises which appearetl under the same title about the 
beginning of the 17th century, see De Tribus Impostoribus m.d. tic. 
texte Latin, coHationrse sur lexemplaire du Due de la Valliere . . . 
Augment! de variantes de plusieurs manuscrits, etc,, et dune notice 
philologiqueet bibliegraphique par Philomsieste Junior. Paris. 6'ay i86r.] 

2. lo. Bapt. Morini doctoris medici, et regii mathematvm professoris 
Defensio svm dissertationis de Atomis et Vacuo; aduersus Petri 
Gassendi Fhilosophiam Epicuream, contra Francisci Bernerii, Ande- 
gaui Anatomiam ridiculi muris, etc. Parislis, 1657, 4°. 

3. Franfois Bernier : In Niceron’s ‘ Memoirespour servir ii I’histoire 
des Hommes Illustres,’ etc., vol. xxiii. pp. 364-370. Paris, 1733, 

[This article, which contains many facts correctly stated, all doubt- 
ful dates, etc., being avoided, has formed the basis of many subsequent 
biographical articles until the appearance of the Angevin literature ; 
see Nos. 12-16 below.} 

4. Fran9ois Bernier : In vol. i. of Eloy’s Dictionnaire liistorique de 
la Midecine. Liege and Franefort, 1755, 2 vols. 8°. 
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[Short, but correct as far as it extends. In the second edition of 
Eloy, Mons, 1778, 4 vols. 4to, this notice is much extended, and in it 
will be found the earliest exact mention of Bernier’s birthplace, ‘ Jouar 
pres de Gonnord en Anjou. ’ M. Eloy concludes by a kindly reference to 
Bernier’s observations on the medical science of the ‘ Brachmanes,’ 
which he styles the earliest account of any philosophical value.] 

S Franfois Bernier: In the ‘Biographic Universelle,’ vol. iv. pp. 
304-306. Paris, 1811, 8°. 

[Signed ^[alckenaejr. A valuable article, based upon No. 3.] 

6. In The Edinburgh Review for October 1815, in an article on 
certain accounts of parts of Western Asia, Elphinstone’s Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul, then just published, is criticised. The Reviewer 
characterises that work as being more of a treatise on the country visited, 
than a narrative of travels, and, quoting Elphinstone’s eulogium on 
M. Volncy’s book on .Syria and Egypt says (p. 417) : ‘ But though the 
systematic fulness and melhod with which information is conveyed be 
an indisputable advantage of that mode of writing chosen by M. Volney 
and imposed upon Mr. Elphinstone by his situation, yet the reader 
must regret the absence of the picturesque and dramatic qualities of 
narrative, which, combined with the greatest accuracy and extent of 
knowledge, render Bernier the first of travellers, and which, without 
these substantial merits, bestow a powerful interest on the romantic 
adventures .and relations of Bruce.’ 

7. Review of the ‘Voyages of Fran9ois Bernier,’ in The Retrospec- 
tive Review, vol. i., sec. ser., London 1827, pp. 245-268. [The 
Amsterdam editions of 1699 and 1710 are those reviewed. Extracts 
are given from Brock’s translation, which is characterised as ‘ very good 
. . . Although we could have wished that more copious notes had 
brought the work to a level with the Oriental knowledge of the present 
day.’] 

8. In The Quarterly Review for January 1828, in an article on 
Bishop Heber’s Indian Jountali, etc., mention is made in a foot- 
note, pp. 126-7, of Mr. Brock’s translation of Bernier’s Travels in t^e 
Mogol Empire, which is styled ‘ good." The writer of the article further 
states that, ‘ If any of our readers are unacquainted with this excellent 
old traveller, we beg leave to tell them that his account of India is the 
most picturesque of all that have preceded Heber’s ; nor can we imagine 
anything more interesting than to compare his descriptions of the 
barbaric splendour of the court of Aurengzebe with the Bishop’s 
account of his visit to his descendant, the present pageant-king of Dehli. 
We are sorry our limits prevent us from quoting the parallel passages. 
The mutability of human fortunes was never more strikingly pourtrayed.’ 
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9. Fran9ois Bemier: In ‘Vies de plusieurs personnages c^I&bres, 
etc., by C. A. Walckenaer, vol. ii., pp. 74-77. Laon, 1830, 8". 

[A reprint of No. 5, with corrections and additions.] 

10. Friin9ois Bernier : In vol. i. of The lives of celebrated travellers. 
By fames Augustus St. John, forming vol. ii. of Colburn and Bentley’s 
National Libr.ary, London, 1831. [An abstract of Bernier’s travels, 
with an account of his life founded upon the preceding article (No. 9) 
by Walckcnacr, covering pages 192-220; well done, all the salient 
features being adequately brought forward.] 

11. Fran9ois Bernier: In ‘Biographic Universelle (Michaud) an- 
cienne et moderne . . nouvelle edition . . Paris, 1854 \et seq.'\ Vol. iv. 
pp. 78, 79. [Signed W[alckenae]r, a mere reprint of No. 5.] 

12. Eloge de Fran9ois Bernier. Rapport dc la Commission. Far 
Dr. E. Farge. 

[In the ‘ Annales de la Societe Linn^nne du Departement de Maine 
et Loire, 3' Annee, 1838, pp. 338 - 3 S 3 -] 

13. Fran9ois Bernier, philosophe, mcdecin, et voyageiir, par Dr. 
Pompee Mabille. Cosnier et Lachese : Angers, 1864, 8°. 

14. Les Correspondants de Kran9ois Bernier, pendant son voyage 
dans I'Inde, par L. De Lens. 

[In the ‘ M^moires de la Societe Nationale d’Agriculture, Sciences, 
et Arts d'Angers,' 1872, vol. xv., pp. 129-176. Angers, 1872. Re- 
printed in book form at Angers the same year.] 
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DEDICATION, ETC. 




TO THE KING 



The Indians maintain that the mind of a man 
(aiinot always be occupied with serious affairsy and 
that he remains Jorever a child in this respect : that, to 
develop xchat is good in him, almost as much care must 
be taken to amuse him as to cause him to study. This 
may be true xcith regard to the natives of Asia, but 
judging by all the great things I hear said eversjwhere 
regal ding Yv.\\c\: and her Moxarch, from the Ganges 
and the Indus, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, unto the 
Seine, I have .some difficulty in believing this to be a 
.saying capable of universal application. Nevertheless I 
mil still venture to offer Him this History, because it 
seems to me capable of affording some hours tf amuse- 
ment to a King, who might wish to fnd occasional relaxa- • 
tion from weighty affairs of State ; not only because it 
is a Tragedy lohich I have just seen acted in one of the 
largest 'llieatres in the World, but from the fact <f its 
being varied by several great and extraordinary in- 
cidents, effecting one of the most illustrious of the Royal 
Families iff Asia. I cannot, however, doubt that it is 


Ivi 


Dedication to the King 


written in a style devmd of elegance, and somewhat 
badly arranged, but I hope that His Majestv wUl 
chiefly tcdee into His consideration the sulgect, and that 
He will consider it nothing very extraonrdinary that 
during my long abseiwe, whether watidering about the 
World, or attached to a Foreign Court, my language 
may have become semi-barbarous. Moreover, I am well 
pleased to return from such a distance, not quite empty- 
handed before His Majestt, and lay claim by this 
means to render Him some account of so many years of 
my life, spent in absence from His Kingdom, for I have 
(dways remembered, no matter hmo far away I may have 
been, that I hud a Master to whom I was accountable, 
being. 


His Majesty’s 


Most humble and nwst obedient 
Subject and Servant, 

F. BERNIER. 



TO THE READER. 


will not recount to you in a formal manner the 
-L Manners and Customs, the Learning and the 
Pursuits of the Mogols and the Indians^ but will en- 
deavour to make tliem known to you tlirougli Facts and 
actual Occurrences, by describing in the first place a 
Civil War and Revolution in whicli all the leading 
Statesmen of that nation took a part, adding thereto, 
that y«)u may the better understand my narrative, a 
Map of the Country, which however I do not desire 
to ])ut forth as absolutely coiTcct, but merely as less 
incorrect than others that I have seen. Secondly, by 
relating .some of the mo.st im})ortant events which took 
])lacc between the end <»f the War and my leaving the 
country ; and thirdly, by means of Correspondence, 
nhich appears to me nccc.ssjiry to accomplish iny 
})urposc. 

Should I be so fortunate .-is to succeed, 1 shall feel 
enct)urageil to jmblish other Letters concerning my 
Travels, and to translate from the Persian an Abridg- 
ini'iit of an Ancient and Important History of the ' 
Kings of Kachmire,^ which was compiled by order of 
King Jclian-Guyre, the son of that great Ekbar 
who so skilfully contrived to possess himself of that 
Kingdom. 


' See p. 393, footnote 




An Extract of a LETTER 


Written to Mr. H. 0^ 

FROM 

Monsr. de Monceaux the Younger, 
Giving a Character of the Book 
here Englished^ and its Author. 

F.ftue Home/ lines is no lest iiilerctsed than 
Ajfeclioii ; lioUi, Sir, are glad la receive from 
lime to time pledges miiliiallii answering for 
those that kai’e laiited themselees in a close 
correspondence. Yours indeed should demand 
of me such, as might Ik a secuiiO/ to you for the advance, you 
hare been pleased to make me of your Friendship. But since 
at present I have nothing worth presenting you with ; and yet 
am loiirilling to give you any leisure to he diffident of my rcal- 
ness, or to repent for hai ing .to easily given me a share in 
your esteem, I here .send you a Hektion of Indostan, in 
which you will find such considerable (wcurrences, as will make 
yon confess I could not convey to you a more acceptable present, 
and that Monsieur lieniicr who hath written it, is a ren/ 
(’ollant man, and (if a mould, 1 wish all Travellers were made 
of. We onlinarily travel more out (if Unsetledncss them 
Curiosityj with a designe to see Towns and Countries rather 
than to know their Inhabitants and Productions ; and we stay 
not long enough hi a 2 >lace to inform ourselves well of the 
Ciovernmeut, Policy, Interests, and Manners of its People. 

' Mr. Henry Ouldinburgh ; sec entry No. lO of the Bibliography, 
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An Extract of a Letter 


Monsieur Bernier, nfter he had benefited himself for the 
space of many ycars'fiy the converse of the famous Gassendi ; 
seen him expiie in his arms, succeeded him in his Knowledge, 
and inherited his Opinions and Discoveries, embartjned Jor 
^gypt, stay’d above a whole year at Cairo, and then took the 
occasion of some Indian Vessels that trade in the Ports of the 
Red Sea, to jxtss to Suratte ; and after twelve years abode at 
the Court of the Great Mogol, is at last come to seek hii rest 
in his native Countrey, there to give an Accompt of his Observa- 
tions and Discoveries, and to pourc out into the bosonw of 
France, what he had anutssed in India. 

Sir, I shall say nothing to ymi of his Adventures which you 
nillfind in the lielalious that are to follow hereafer, which hr 
abandons to the greediness of the Curious, who jwefer their 
satisfaction to his quiet, and do already persecute him to have 
the sequel of this History, Neither shall 1 mention to you the 
hacaids he did run, by being in the neighbourhood of Mecca ; 
nor of his prudent conduct, which made him merit the esteem 
of his Generous Fazelkaii, who since is become the first 
Minister of tluvt Great Empire, whom he taught the principle 
iMiiguages of Europe, q/ler he had translated for him the 
whole Philosophy of Gassendi in Latin, ^ and whose leave he 
could not obtain to go home, till he had got for him a select 
number of our best European limhs, thereby to supply the loss- 
lie should suffer of his Person. This, at least, 1 can assun- 
you of, that never a Traveller went from home more capable 
to observe, nor hath written with more knowledge, candour, and 
integrity ,- that I knew him at Constantinople, and in some 
Towns of Greece, of so excellmt a conduct, that I propossed 
him to myself for a Pattern in the designe 1 then had to carry 
my curiosity as far as the place where the Sun riseth ; that I 
have often drowned in the sweetness of his entertainment the 
bitternesses, which else I must have swallowed all alone in such 
irksome and unpleasant passages, as are those of Asia. 

^ Petri Gassendi . . , of era omnia in sex tomes divisa , . . Lug- 
duni sumftihus Laurenfii Anisson, loan. Baft, Devenet M. DC, 
Iviii, is the edition here referred to. 



Written to Mr. H, 0. 
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Sir, you will do me a pleasure lo let me hunv the seniiment 
your Illustrious Society hath of this Piece. Their approba- 
tion begets much emulation among the Intelligent, who all hare 
no other Ambition than to please them. I my self must avow 
to you, that if 1 thought I could merit so much, I should not 
so stiffly oppose as I do, the publication of the Observations 
and Notes I have made in the Levant. I should suffer my 
friends to take them out of my Cabinet, where from the slight 
value I have for them, they are like to lie imprisoned, exeept 
the King my Master, by whose order I undertook those Voyages, 
should absolutely command me lo set them at libertij, and lo 
let them take their course in the trorld. Mean thie. Sir, you 
will oblige me to assure those Great Men, who this day cmnpose 
the most knowing Company on Eaith, of the Veneration I have 
for the Oracles that come from their Mouth, and that I prefer 
their Lyceum before that of Athens ; and lastly, that of all 
their Admirers there is none, that hath nj greater Concern for 
their Glory, than 


I’\nis, July id, 

1670. 


De Monceaiix. 


* The Royal Society, of which Henry Ouldmburgh was the first 
Secretary ; see Appendix v. 
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OF THE LATE 

REBELLION 

IN 'L' II E S T A T E S 

OF THE GREAT MOGOL 

HE desire of seeing the world, which Imd 
induced me to visit Pakxline and Egifpt, still 
pronij)ted me to extend my travels, and I 
formed the design of exploring the Ued Sea 
from one end to the other. In pursuance 
of this plan, I quitted Grand Cairo, where 
I liad resided more than a 3’ear, and in tw’o-and-thirty 
hours (travelling at a Cararaii-mtc) reached the town 
of Sue;:. Here I embarked in a galley, and was con- 
vejed in seventeen days, always hugging the coast, 
from Sues to the port of Giddn, half a daj'’s journey 
from Mecca. Contrary to my expectation, and in viola- ’ 
tion of a promise which I had received from the Beig^ 
of the Red Scu, I was constrained to land on this so-called 
holy territory of Mahomet, where no Christian, who is 
not a slave, dares set his foot. After a detention of 
nearly five weeks, I took roy passage on board a small 

^ The Bey of the Red Sea was an important official who, among other 
duties, hud control of the pilgrim traffic to Mecca, through Jeddah. 
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vessel, which, sailing along the shores of Arabia Felix, 
brought me in fifteen days to Moka, near the straits of 
Bab-el-mandel. It was now my intention to pass over to 
the island of Masoiva, and Arkiko, on my way to Gonder} 
the capital of Ilahech,^ or Kingdom of Ethiopia ; but I was 
informed that Catholics were not safe in that country, 
since the period when, through the intrigues of the Queen- 
Mother, the Portuguese were slaughtered, or expelled, with 
the Jesuit Patriarch whom they had brought thither from 
Goa; and that, in fact, an unhappy Capuchin had been 
recently beheaded at Suakeii,^ for having attempted to 
enter the kingdom. It seemed, indeed, that less risk 
would be incurred if I adopted the disguise of a Greek or 
an Armenian ; and that when the King knew I could be of 
service to him, he would probably make me a grant of 
land, which might be cultivated by slaves, if I possessed 
the means of purchasing them ; but that I should, at the 
same time, be comijelled to marry immediately, ns a monk, 
who had assumed the character of a Greek physician, had 
already been obliged to do ; and that I could never hope 
to obtain permission to quit the country. 

These considerations, among others which may be 
mentioned in the sequel, induced me to abandon my 
intention of visiting Gonder. I embarked, therefore, in 

' Gondar, more correctly Guendar, formerly the capital of the 
Amharic kin{;dom of Abyssinia, with which there was a considerable 
trade to India. In the erection of it.s Fort — a massive building, 
designed on the plan of a mediaeval stronghold, and built in the i6th 
century — Indian workmen were employed. It contained many 
' Christian churches, and Venetian artists are said to have had a hand 
in the decoration of some of them. Bernier proposed to visit it, 
viA Massowah, the well-known town on an island of the same name 
on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea, from thence crossing over 
to the mainland at the town of Arkiko, or Ercico. 

‘ From the Arabic Habash, the country of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia. 
The Abash of Marco Polo. Hubshu is the modern Hindostanee term 
for all iiegioes. 

“ Suakin, or more correctly Sawakin, was then, as it still is, the chief 
port of the Soudan on the Red Sea. 
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an Indian vessel, passed the straits of Bab-el-mandel, and 
in two-and-tyrenty days arrived at Sotiraie, in Hindovstan, 
the empire of the Great Mogol. I found that the reigning 
prince was named Citah-JehaH, or King of the World. 
According to the annals of the country, he was the son of 
Jehan-Gvyre, or Conqueror of the World, and grandson of 
Ekbar, or the Great; so that in tracing his genealogy 
upwards to Hoiimtii/on, or the Fortunate, the father of 
Ekbar, and to Houmat/on a predecessors, Vhah-Jehan was 
proved to be the tenth, in regular descent, from Tiniui- 
Leiigiie, the Lame Lord or Prince, whom we commonly, but 
corruptly, call Tamerlan.^ This Tamrrian, so celebrated 
for his conquests, married a kinswoman, the only daughter 
of the prince who then reigned over the people of Great 
Tartan/ called Magoh ; a name which they ha\e com- 
municated to the foreigners who now govern Indoimtan, 
the country of the Indornt, or Indians, “ft must not, how- 
ever, be inferred that offices of trust and dignity are 
exclusively held by those of the Mogol race, or that they 
alone obtain rank in the army. 'I'hese situations are filled' 
indifferently by them and strangers from all countries ; 
the greater part by Tertians, some b}' Arabs, and others 
by Turks,/ To be considered a Mogol, it is enough if a 
foreigner have a white face and profess Mahometanism 
in contradistinction to the Christians of Europe, who are 
called Frangitis,'' and to the hidous, whose complexion is 
brown, and who are (lenities.' 

* Amir Timiir, styled Sahib Kuan, because he reigned more than 

thirty years, was born in 1336, and died in 1405. Called Timiir Lang" 
(Timdr t Zeug) (lovn some defect in his feet. He married the sister 
of Amir Husain, the ruler of Baikh, the capital of Khurasan, whom 
he had deposed and put to death. " See pp. 212, 404. 

" Firinghees, from the Persian Faiangi, i.e. a Frank, a huropean. 

* In the original 'Gentils,’ which throughout this edition will he 
rendered by the word Gentiles, in preference to using the old Anglo- 
Indian slang word ‘Gentoo,’ derived from the Portuguese Centio, a 
gentile, a heathen, a term which was applied to the Hindoos in contra- 
distinction to the Aforof (old Anglo-Indian ‘ Moors ’), or Muhammadans. 
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I learnt also on my arrival that this King of the World, 
Chah-Jehan} who was about seventy years of age, was the 
father of four sons and two daughters ; that some years 
had elapsed since he elevated his sons to the vice-royalty 
of his four most considerable provinces or kingdoms ; and 
that he had been afflicted, for about the space of a twelve- 
month, with a disorder which it was apprehended would 
terminate fatally. The situation of the father having 
inspired the sons with projects of ambition, each laid 
claim to the empire, and a war was kindled among them 
which continued about five years. 

This war, ns I witnessed some of the most important of 
its events, I shall endeavour to describe. During a period 
of eight years I was closely attached to the court ; for the 
state of penury to which 1 had been reduced by various 
adventures with robbers, and by the heavy expenses in- 
curred on a journey of nearly seven weeks, from Sourate 
to Agrn and De/ili, the chief towns of the empire, had 
induced me to accejrt a salary from the Great Mogol, in 
the capacity of physician ; and soon afterwards, by chance, 
I procured another from Danechmead-Kiui,^ the most 
learned man of Asia, formerly Bakchix, or Grand Master 
of the Horse, and one of the most powerful and dis- 
tinguished Omra/ix,’’ or Lords of the Court. 

The eldest son of the Great Mogol was named Dara, or 

' Shall Jahan, the ihinl son of the Kmperor Jahangii, was horn at 
Lahoie in 1593, and died in prison at Agra in 1666. He had four 
daughtcis, hut Bernier mentions the eldest and the youngest only. 

A Persian merchant, by name Muhammad Shafi, or Mulla Shafi. 
lie came to .Suiat aliout the year 1646, from which place he was sent 
for by the Emperor .Shah Jahan, who conferred upon him the command 
of 3000 men, and made him paymaster of the army (Bakhshi) with the 
title of Danishmand Khan (Learned Knight). In the reign of Alamgfr 
he received still further promotion, and was appointed Governor of 
Shahjahanabad or New Delhi, where he died in 1670. 

•' Omrah, from Umard, the plural of the Arabic word Amir, a 
commander, a chief, a lord. The old travellers use the word Omrah 
as a singular for a lord or grandee, although properly speaking it 
should be applied collectively. 
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Darius : the second Sultan Sujak, or the Valiant Prince : 
the third was Aureng-Zche, or the Throne’s Ornainent ; 
and the name of the youngest was Morad-Bakche, or the 
Desire Accomplished. Of the two daughters^ the elder 
was called Bej'um-Saheb, or the Thief Princess ; and the 
younger llatickenara-Begum, the Light of Princesses, or 
Princess of the Enlightened Mind.^ 

It is usual in this country to give similar names to the 
members of the reigning family. U'hus the wife of Chah- 
Jehan — so renowned for her beauty, andV^’hose splendid 
miiusoleimi is more worthy of a place among the wonders 
of the world than the mishapcn in.asses and heaps of stones 
in Egypt/-was named Tnge Mclmlle,- or the Crown of the 
Seraglio ; and the wife <»f Jehan-Giiifn-y who so long wielded 
the sceptre, while her husband abandoned himself to 
drunkenness and dissipation, was known first by the appel- 
lation of Nour-Meh(illf,thc Light of the Seraglio, and after- 
wards by that of Noiir-Mati-Begum, the Light of the World. 

The reason why such names are given to the great, 
instead of titles derived from domains and seigniories, as 
usual in Europe, is this :v{is the land throughout the whole ' 
empire is considered the pr»)perty of the sovereign, there 
can be no earldoms, uiarquisales or duchies. 'I’he royal 
grants consist only of pensions, either in land or money, 
which the king gives, angnieiits, retrenches or takes away 
at pleasure,r 


Dara Shikoh was lioui in 1615, and murdered by Older of his 
brother Aurangzeb in 1O59. Sultan Shujali, born in 1616, is said to 
have been drowned willi all his family in Arakan by ibe Raja of that 
country in 1660, but see pji. llt-114. 

Aurang^eb, who ascended the throne in 1658 under the title of 
Alamglr (Conqueror of the World), was born in 1619, and died in 
1707. Murad Bakhsb, born in 1624, and murdered by order of 
Aurangzeb in 1C62. 

■ Properly, Mumt.az Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, wazir, the 
brother of Niir Jahan Begum, wife of the Empetor Jihangir. She was 
bom in 1592, married in 1612, and died in child-bed a few hours after 
the birth of her daughter Raushan Ara Begum, in the year 1631. 
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It will not, therefore, appear surprising, that even the 
Omrahs are distinguished only by this kind of title. One, 
for instance, calling himself Kaz-Andaze-Kaii, another 
Safe-Cheketi-Kan, a third Barc-Andaze-Kan ; and others 
Dianet-Kan or Daiiechmeitd-Kan, or Fazel-Kan : which 
terms respectively signify The Disposer of Thunder, The 
Destroyer of Ranks, The Hurler of the Thunderbolt, 
The Faithful Lord, The Learned, and The Perfect ; and 
so it is with others. 

'tiara was not deficient in good qualities : he was 
courteous in conversation, quick at repartee, polite, and 
extremely liberal : but he entertained too exalted an 
opinion of himself ; believed he could accomplish every- 
thing by the powers of his own mind, and imagined that 
there existed no man from whose counsel he could derive 
benefit. He spoke disdainfully of those who ventured to 
advise him, and thus deterred his sincerest friends from 
disclosing the secret machinations of his brothers. He 
was also very irascible ; apt to tnenace ; abusive and 
insulting even to the greatest Omrahs ; but his anger was 
seldom more than momentary/ Horn a Mahometan, he 
continued to join in the exercises of that religion ; but 
although thus publicly professing his adherence to its 
faith, liara was in private a Gentile with Gentiles, and a 
Christian with Christians. He bad constantly about him 
some of the Pendets, or Gentile Doctors, on whom he 
bestowed large pensions, and from these it is thought he 
imbibed opinions in no wise accordant with the religion 
of the land : but upon tliis subject I shall make a few 
observations when I treat of the religious worship of the 
Indous or Gentiles. He had, moreover, for some time lent 
a willing ear to the suggestions of the Reverend Father 
Buzee, a Jesuit, in the truth and propriety of which he 
began to acquiesce. > There are persons, however, who 

’ Catrou in his jlitstory of the Mogul Dynasty in India, Paris, 1715, 
nhich is largely based upon the materials collected by Signor Manouchi, 
a Venetian, who was for forty-eight years a Physician at the Courts o^ 
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say that Dara was in reality destitute of all religion, and 
that these appearances were assumed only from motives of 
curiosity, and for the sake of amusement ; while, according 
to others, he became by turns a Christian and a Gentile 
from political considerations; wishing to ingratiate him- 
self with the Christians who were pretty numerous in his^ 
corps of artillery, and also hoping to gain the affection 
of the Hajai, or Gentile Princes tributary to the empire ; 
as it was most essential to be on good terms with these 
personages, that he might, as occasion arose, secure their 
co-operation. Darax false pretences to this or that mode 
of worship, did not, however, promote the success of his 
plans ; on the contrary, it will be found in the course of 
this narrative, that the reason assigned by Aiireng-Zebe for’ 
causing him to be beheaded was, that he had turned Kafer, 
that is to say an infidel, without religion, an idolater. 

Sultan Sujah, the second son of the Great Mogol, 
resembled in many characteristic traits bis brother Dara ; 
but he was more discreet, firmer of purpose, and excelled 
him in conduct and address. He was sufficiently dexter- 
ous in the management of an intrigue ; and by means of 
repeated largesses, bestowed secretly, knew how to 
acquire the friendship of the great Omrahs, and, in par- 
ticular, of the most powerful Uajas, such as Jeshumseingue^ 
and others. He was, nevertheless, too much a slave to 
his pleasures ; and once surrounded by his women, who 
were exceedingly numerous, he would pass whole days 

Delhi and Agra, and fur some time attached to Dara’s person, says 
that ‘ no sooner had Dara begun to possess authority, than he became^ 
disdainful and inaccessible. A small number of Europeans alone 
shared his confidence. The Jesuits, especially, were in the highest 
consideration with him. These were the Vathers . . . and Henry 
Busee, a Fleming. This last had much influence over the mind of the 
prince, and had his counsels been followed, it is probable that Chiisti- 
anuy would have mounted the throne with Dara. ’ 

* The Maharaja Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, who was one of 
Alamgir’s best generals, holding the rank of commander of 7000. lie 
died near Kabul in 1678. 
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and nights in dancing, singing, and drinking wine. He 
presented his favourites with rich robes, and increased or 
diminished their allowances as the passing fancy of the 
moment prompted. No courtier, who consulted his own 
interest, would attempt to detach him from this mode 
of life : the business of government therefore often 
languished, and the affections of his subjects were in a 
great measure alienated. 

SvUan Siijah declared himself of the religion of the 
Persians, although his father and brothers professed that 
of the Turks, Mahomeianism is divided into various sects, 
which occasioned the following distich from the pen of 
the famous Cheik-Sadj/, author of the Goulistan. 

I am a drinking Dervichc ; I am apparently without religion ; 

I am known by the seventy-two sects.* 

Among all these sects there are two leading ones wliose 
respective partisans are mortal enemies to each other. 
The one is that of the Ttuks, called by the Persians 
Osmanlons, or Followers of Osman, whom the Turks believe 
to have been the true and legitimate successor of Mahomrl, 
the Great Caliph, or Sovereign Pontiff, to whom alone it 
belonged to interpret the Koran, and to decide the contro- 
versies that occur in the law. The other is that of the 
Persians, called by the Turks, Cfiias, Uafezys and Alif- 
Merdans; that is. Sectaries, Heretics, and Partisans of 
Aly ; because the Persians believe that this succession and 
pontifical authority, of which I have just spoken, belonged 
only to Aly the son-in-law of Mahomet. 

, When he avowed himself one of the latter sect, Sultan 
Snjah was evidently actuated by motives of policy ; for as 

By this he meant that he was to be numbered among the lost, 
alluding to the saying of the Prophet Muhammad, ‘ It shall come to 
pass that my people shall be divided into three-and-seventy sects, all 
of which, save only one, shall have their portion in the lire.’ ’Tis said 
that the reason why the Prophet pitched on the number .seventy-three 
was, that the Magians were divided into seventy sects, the Jews into 
seventy-one, and the Christians into seventy-two. 
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the Pcniatui ■wtxs in possession of the most important 
offices in the kingdom, and exercised the largest share 
of influence at the Court of the Mogul, he hoped thus to 
secure interest and support, whenever the tide of events 
should render them necessary. 

, Aurettg-7,ehe, the third brother, was devoid of that 
! urbanity and engaging presence, so much admired in 
i Dara : but he possessed a sounder judgment, and was 
more skilful in selecting for confidants such persons as 
were best qualified to serve him with faithfulness and 
ability. He distributed his presents with a liberal but 
discriminating hand among those whose goodwill it was 
essential to preserve or cultivate. He was reserved, 
subtle, and a complete master of the art of dissimulation. 
When in his father's court, he feigned a devotion which 
he never felt, and affected contempt for worldly grandeur 
while clandestinely endeavouring to pave the way to future 
elevation. Even when nominated Viceroy of the Decan, 
he caused it to be believed that his feelings would be 
better gratified if permitted to turn Fakire, that is to say. 
a beggar, a Dercic/ie or one who has renounced the World ; 
that the wish nearest his heart was to pass the rest of his 
days in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he shrank 
from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his 
life had been one of undeviating intrigue and contrivance; 
conducted, however, with such admirable skill, that every 
person in the court, excepting only his brother, Dara, 
seemed to form an erroneous estimate of his character. 
The high opinion expressed by Chah-Jehan of his son 
' Aureng-Zebe, provoked the envy of Dara, and he would 
sometimes say. to his intimate friends, that, of all his 
brothers, the only one who excited his suspicion, and 
filled him with alarm was that Nemazi — or, as we should 
say, ‘ that Bigot,' that ever-prayerful one. 

Morad-Bakche, the youngest of the Mogol’t sons, was 
inferior to his three brothers in judgment and address. 
His constant thought was how he might enjoy himself, 
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and the pleasures of the table and of the field engaged 
his undivided attention. He was, however, generous and 
polite. He used to boast that he had no secrets : he 
despised cabinet intrigues, and wished it to be known 
that he trusted only to his sword and to the strength of 
his arm. He was indeed full of courage ; and if that 
courage had been under the guidance of a little more 
discretion, it is probable, as we shall see, that he would 
have prevailed over his three brothers, and remained the 
undisputed master of Hiiidomiau. 

^iegum-Sahehy the elder daughter of Chalh-Jehan, was 
very handsome, of lively parts, and passionately beloved 
by her father. Rumour has it that his attachment reached 
a point which it is difRciilt to believe,* the justification of 
which he rested on the decision of the Mullahs, or doctors 
of their law. According to them, it would have been un- 
just to deny the King the privilege of gathering fruit from 
the tree he had himself planted. Vhuh-Jehan reposed un- 
bounded confidence in this his favourite child ; she watched 
over his safety, and was so cautiously observant, that no dish 
was permitted to appear upon the royal table which had not 
been prepared under her superintendence.^ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that her ascendency in the court of the 
Mogol should have been nearly unlimited ; that she should 
always have regulated the humours of her father, and 
exercised a powerful influence on the most weighty con- 
cerns. This Princess accumulated great riches by means 

This statement is repealed by Valentyn, in his Besckryving . . . 
vande Levcns der Croote Magols, Dordrecht and Amsterdam, lyad, in • 
these words : — ‘ Begwu Sahtb, die om baare schoonheit van haaren 
Vader jeer, ja tc veel, bemind wierd.’ 

Catiou says, ‘To a great share of beauty Beg6m-Saeb united a 
mind endued with much aitifice. The attachment she always had for 
her father, and the profusion of the avaricious Cha-Jaham [sic) towards 
his daughter, caused a suspicion, that crime might be blended with their 
mutual affection. This was a popular rumour, which never had any 
other foundation than in the malice of the courticry’ 

® See p. i6 text, and footnote *. 
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of her large al}uwaiicei>, and of the eostly presents which 
flowed in from all quarters, in consideration of numberless 
negotiations intrusted to her sole management. The 
afiairs of her brother Dara prospered, and he retained the 
friendship of the King, because she attached herself 
steadily to his interest, and declared openly in favour of 
his party. He cultivated with assiduous attention the 
goodwill of this valuable coadjutor, and it is thought 
promised that, on his accession to the throne, he would 
grant her permission to marry. This pledge was a re- 
markable one, the marriage of a Princess being of rare 
occurrence in Ilindouxtan, no man being considered worthy 
of royal alliance ,• an apprehension being entertained that 
the husband might thereby be rendered powerful, and 
induced perhaps to aspire to the crown. 

I shall iiitraduce two anecdotes connected with the 
amours of this Princess, and hope I shall not be suspected 
of a wish to supply subjects for romance. V^'hat 1 am 
writing is matter of history, and my object is to present a 
faithful account of the manners of this people. Love 
adventures are not attended with the same danger in 
Europe as in Ahia. In iVa/iccthcy excite only merriment ; 
they create a laugh, and are forgotten : but in this part 
of the world, few are the instances in which they are not 
followed by some dreadful and tragical catastrophe. 

It is said, then, that Begim-Saheb, although confined in 
a Seraglio, and guarded like other women, received the 
visits of a young man of no very exalted rank, but of an 
agreeable person. It was scarcely possible, surrounded as 
she was on all sides by those of her own sex whose envy 
she had long provoked, that her conduct shpuld escape 
detection. Chah-Jehan was apprised of her guilt, and 
resolved to enter her apartments at an unusual and un- 
expected hour. 'I'he intimation of his approach was too 
sudden to allow her the choice of more than one place of 
coiiceahneut. The affrighted gallant sought refuge in the 
capacious cauldron used for the baths. The King’s coun- 
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tenaiic>e denoted neither surprise nor displeasure ; he dis- 
coursed with his daughter on ordinary topics, but finished 
the conversation by observing that the state of her skin 
indicated a neglect of her customary ablutions, and that 
it was proper she should bathe. He then commanded the 
Eunuchs to light a fire under the cauldron, and did not 
retire until they gave him to understand that his wretched 
victim was no more. 

At a subsequent period, Begum-Saheli formed another 
attachment, which also had a tragical termination. She 
chose for her Kane-Saman, or steward, a Persian, named 
Na^edaii, a young nobleman remarkable for grace and 
mental accomplishments, full of spirit and ambition, and 
the favourite of the whole court. Chah-Hesikan} the 
uncle of Aiireiig-Zchc, greatly esteemed this young Persian, 
and ventured to pmpose him for liegttm-Saheb' s husband ; 
a proposition which was very ill received by the Mogol. 
He had indeed already entertained some suspicion of an 
improper intercourse between the favoured Nobleman and 
the Princess and did not long deliberate on the course he 
should pursue. As a mark of distinguished favour the 
King presented the he(el,~ in the presence of the whole 
court, to the unsuspecting youth, which he was obliged 
immediately to masticate, agreeably to the custom of the 
country. Betel is a small parcel made of aromatic leaves 

* bhaisla Khan, who, when (jovemor of Bengal, provoked a war with 
Job Chariiock, Governor of the Factory of the East India Companj 
al GoJagliat near Jlughli. He died lo 16514, aged 93 yeais, after having 
tilled many important offices of State under Shah Jahan, and Alamgir. 

- In the oiiginal ‘ un Bctlay,’ the leaf of the /‘i/er betel, Lin., chewred, 
with the dried aieca-nut, thence impropeily called betel nut •, a very 
old niUtake. Betel is fiom the Poitiigiiese betle, derived from the 
Malayalim = simple or mere leaf. I amiliar lo Anglo-Indians 

as I’awn, in Ilindostancc Van, from the Sanskrit fama a leaf. ‘ Pawn- 
sooparie’ (suj>drl, the areca-nut in Uidii) is the well known name in 
Northern India at the present day for the combination, as detailed by 
Bernier, offered to visitors with itr (otto) of roses, or other scents, which 
politely intimates the close of an entertainment, a friendly visit, or an 
official interview. 
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and other ingredients mixed np with a little of the lime 
made from sea-shells, this colours the lips and mouth red 
and agreeably perfumes the breath. Little did the un. 
happy lover imagine that he had received poison from the 
hand of the smiling Monarch, but indulging in dreams of 
future bliss, he withdrew from the palace, and ascended 
his pnleh/} Such, however, was the activity of the poison, 
that he died before he could reach home.^ 

Bauchemra-Begmn, the Mogpl's younger daughter, was 
less beautiful than her sister, neither was she so remarkable 
for understanding ; she was nevertheless possessed of the 
same vivacity, and equally the votary of pleasure. She 
became the ardent partisan of Aureng-Zebe, and made no 
secret of her enmity to liegwm-Snheb and Dara. This 
might be the reason why she amassed but little wealth, 
and took but an inconsiderable part in public affairs. Still, 
as she was an inmate of the Seraglio, and not deficient in 
artifice, she succeeded in conveying, by means of spies, 
much valuable intelligence to Aureng-Zebe. 

Some years previous to the war, the turbulent disposition 
of his four sons had filled Chah-Jehan with perplexity and 
alarm. They were all married and of adult age ; but, in 
utter disregard of the ties of consanguinity, each, animated 
by deadly hatred toward the others, had set up his pre- 
tensions to the crown, so that the court was divided into 
separate factions. The King, who trembled for his 
personal safety, and was tormented by sad forebodings of 
the events which actually befel him, would gladly have 
confined his refractory children in Goilaleor, a fortress 
•which had often received members of the royal family 
within its walls, and considered impregnable, situated as 
it is on an inaccessible rock and containing within its 
walls good water and sufficient wherewithal to support its 

‘ The Hindostanee word pdlki, from the Sanskrit palyanka, a bed, a 
palankin (Portuguese, palanckino), the well-known closed -in litter, 
with a pole projecting before and behind, which is borne on the 
shoulders of four or six men. 
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garrison ; but he justly considered that they had become 
too powerful to be dealt with in so summary a manner. 
He was indeed in perpetual apprehension of their having 
recourse to arms, and either erecting independent 
principalities, or converting the seat of government into a 
bloody arena, in which to settle their personal differences. 
To save himself, therefore, from some impending and 
overwhelming calamity, Ctiah-Jelwn resolved to bestow 
upon his sons the government of four distant provinces. 
Sultan Svjah was appointed to Bengale ; Atireng-Zebe to the 
Decan ; Morad~Bakche to Gnzaraie ; and Darn to Cabout 
and Motfliau. The three first-mentioned Princes repaired 
to their respective provinces without delay, and soon 
betrayed the spirit by which they were animated. \They 
acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, appro- 
priated the revenues to their own use, and levied formid- 
able armies under pretence of maintaining tranquillity at 
home, and commanding respect abroad/ Dara, because he 
was the eldest son and expected to succeed to the crown, did 
not quit the court of his father. Chali-Jehaii, ap)>earing to 
encourage that expectation, authorised his son to issue 
orders, and permitted him to occupy an inferior throne, 
placed among the Omrnhs, beneath his own;’ so that two 
kings seemed to reign with almost equal power but there 
is reason to believe that the Mogol practised much duplicity, 
and that, notwithstanding the respectful and affectionate 

* Catrou says that Ihe influence of Bara grew to an astonishing 
height daring the absence of his brothers. ‘ His eldest son ruled the 
empire with absolute power. A sopba had been prepared for him, > 
lower, indeed, than the throne of his father; bathe is the only instance 
of a prince of the Mogol race being allowed to be seated in the presence 
of the Emperor. He had the power to command a combat of 
elephants whenever he pleased ; a distinction reserved only for the 
sovereign.’ 

* Bernier appears to have had in his mind the saying of S'adi 
contained in the chapter of the Gulisldn on the Manners of Kings : 

‘ It has been observed that ten Darweshes may sleep upon one 
blanket, but that one kingdom cannot contain two Kings. 
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demeanour of Dara, his father was never cordially attached 
to him. The old monarch lived in continual dread of 
being poisoned,^ and carried on, it is supposed, a secret 
correspondence with Aureng-Zehe, of whose talents for 
government he always entertained a high opinion. 

I have thought a slight sketch of Chah-Jehnn and his 
sons a proper introduction to this history, and necessary 
to the right understanding of what is to follow. Nor 
could I well avoid adding a few particulars concerning 
his two daughters, who play so prominent a part in the 
tragedy. In the Indies, as well as in Conslanfmople and other 
places, the most momentous events arc too often caused 
by the influence of the sex, although the people may be 
ignorant of this fact, and may indulge in vain speculations 
as to the cause of the agitation they deplore. 

It may also elucidate my narrative to revert to the pro- 
ceedings of Aureng-Zehe, of the King of Oolkonda, and of 
his Vizier Emir-Jemla a short time before the war broke 
out : this may give iny readers a>» insight into the 
character and genius of Aureng-Zehe, the hero of this 
history, and the future King of the Indies. 

We shall first see in what manner Emir-Jemhi laid the 
foundation of the power and supremacy of Chah-Jehan s 
thinl son. 

During the time that Aureng-Zehe was intrusted with 
the government of the Decan the King of Gulkondn had for 
his Vizier and general of his armies this Einir-Jemla, a Persian 
by birth,* and celebrated throughout Hindoitstan. The 
Vizier’s lineage was not noble, but his talents were of the 
first order : he was an accomplished soldier, and deeply 

^ In the original ‘craignant sur tout le lioucon,’ a curious fact not 
commonly known, also see ante, p. ii, where it is stated that the 
Emperor’s food was prepared under the superintendence of the Begum 
Sahib. 

‘ Mir Muhammad .Said ArOaMtani, surnamed Mir Jiimia and after, 
wards entitled Mu’azzam Khan, Khan Kh 4 n&n Sipah Salar, was burn 
in Ardistan near Ispahan, and came to India as the personal attendant 
of a Persian merchant. It was in 1656 that he threw himself on the 
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versed in business. His wealth, which was prodigious, he 
had acquired, not only by the opportunities afforded him 
as chief minister of an opulent kingdom, but likewise by 
means of his extensive commerce with various parts of the 
world, as well as by the diamond mines which he farmed 
under feigned names. These mines were worked with 
indefatigable industry, and it was usual to count his 
diamonds by the sacks-full.'^ His political influence, it may 
readily be imagined, was also very great, commanding as 
he did not only the arpiies of the king, but keeping in his 
own pay a formidable body of troops, with a corps oi' 
artillery composed principally of Franks or Christians. It 
ought likewise to be mentioned that the Vizier having 
found a pretext for the invasion of the Karmlici^ pillaged 
the whole of its ancient idol-teniples, and titus increased 
his pecuniary resources to an incredible ainoiint.^ 

protection of Shall Jaliun. On the accession of Auiang^eb he was 
appointed Guvernoc of llcngal and died at Khicarpur in Ki’ich Bchar 
in 1663 after his return from an expedition against the kiiigdoiu of 
Assam. Amir Jmiil.a is calleil, by Catron, Mirra Mulla. See foot- 
note fieltm. 'raverniet also makes use ot this name when writing 
of him. 

^ Tlieveiiot says tliat he possessed 20 /«cr//r,or 408 Dutch livres, w eight 
of diamonds. The man (Surat) of Thevenot may be taken as 40 seers, 
or 35 '5 English pounds avoirdujiois. 

■ ‘ Le Koyaume de Kariiates ’ in the original, wliieh is a very correct 
definition of the countiy, which then had its norllierii limit at llfdai', 
and may be said to have embraced the Caiiarese-sjjeakiiig people of 
southern India. 

“ Calron bc.ais out Bernier’s narrative, and says that Amir jumla was 
in the habit of selling the liest diamonds to the Portuguese. ‘Doni 
Philippes Mascarenhas, sent as Viceroy of the Indies for the Portuguese , 
at Goa, was his principal correspondent. The object of Mirza Mulla [so 
Catron calls Amir JumlaJ was to secure to himself the protection of the 
Portuguese, in the event of a change of fortune. The Persian who 
found himself supported no longer placed any limits to Ills peculations. 
He plundered the temples of their idols ; lie seized upon all precious 
stones with which the statues were ornamented ; he compelled the 
inhabitants of the Karnatic to surrender to him whatever they i>ossessed 
of gold and jewels ; and he caused those who, according to the custom 
of the country, had buried their treasures, to expire under the severity 

B 
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The jealousy of the King of Golkonda^ was naturally 
awakened : and he eagerly, but silently, sought an 
opportunity to destroy, or remove from his presence, one 
whom he regarded as a dangerous rival rather than an 
obedient subject Surrounded by persons devoted to the 
interest of the minister, he felt the prudence of concealing 
his intentions ; but in an unguarded moment, when in- 
formed for the first time of the improper intimacy subsist- 
ing between Emir-Jemla and the queen-mother, who still 
retained much beauty, he gave utterance to the feelings 
by which he had so long been oppressed, and denounced 
vengeance against this powerful offender. 

The Vizier was at this time in the Kaniatic; but, every 
important office at court being filled by his own and his 
wife’s relations and friends, he was soon made acquainted 
with the danger which awaited him. This crafty inan’.s 
first step was to write to his only son .l/o/zwiW Kmir-Kan,^ 

of the lash. .So many cruelties rendered him hateful in his Province; 
and such great wealth created him envy at (-'ourl.’ 

Tavernier in his Trazvh in Imlia makes frequent mention of Uom 
rhilipjiede Mascaienhas, the Viceioy ofGoa.who had formeily been the 
Governor of tlie Portuguese possessions in Ceylon. lie fii st .saw him at 
Goa on the 22d January 1648 and says of him — ’ He jiosscssed a quanlily 
of diamoniks — all stones of great weight from 10 to 40 carats ; two not- 
ably, which he showed me when I was at Goa. One of them was a 
thick stone, weighing 57, and the other 67i carat.s, both being fairly 
clear, of good water and Indian col.’ Hr. V. Hall, in bis cvceedingly 
valuable edition of Taveruiei’s '/razvls, London 1889, has proved 
that the carat used hy Tavernier was the Florentine, equal to 
3 '04 grs. troy, which is 4 per cent, lighter than the English carat of 
3'I7 grs. troy. The great Mascarenbas diamond would therefore have 
weighed 64J carats English. The Uom was immensely wealthy, but he 
did not live to return to Europe with his iJl-gotten gains, having died 
on boaid the vessel on which he was returning from Goa to Portugal. 
Tavernier st.il es that the report was that he was poisoned and that it 
was held to be a just punishment for his having made away with many 
persons in the same manner, especially when he was Governor in the 
island of Ceylon. 

^ Abdullah Kutb'Shab, the sixth Sultan of the Kutb-Shahi dynasty 
of Gnlkonda ; he died in 1674. ’ Mir Muhammad Amin. 
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then tvlUi the King, to urge his immediate departure 
from court, under any false pretext, and to represent the 
necessity of his joining him in the Kanialic : but he found 
it imp<^sible to elude the vigilance with which he was 
guarded. Disappointed in this, the Vizier's next measure 
was at once bold and original, and it brought the King of 
Golkonda to the very verge of destruetion : so true it is 
that he who cannot keep his own counsel cannot preserve 
his crawn. Jem! a addressed a letter to Aurcng-Zebe, at 
this time in Daulet-Abad,' the metropolis of the Decan, to 
the following effect : 

' I have rendered, as all the world knows, essential 
services to the King of Golkonda, and he owes me a heavy 
debt of gratitude. Nevertheless, he is plotting my ruin 
and that of my family. May I be permitted, therefore, to 
throw myself under your protection In acknowledgment 
of the kindness I anticipate at your hands, 1 suggest a plan 
by which you may easily obtain possession both of the King’s 
person and kingdom, (onfide in my integrity, and the 
enterprise will neither he difficult nor dangerous ; assemble 
four or five thousand of your choicest cavalry, and proceed 
by forced marches towards Golkonda, which may be reached 
in sixteen days, spreading a rumour that this body of horse 
is escorting an ambassador from Ckah-Jeluin, who has affairs 
of moment to negotiate with the King at Jiagnagucr.- 

’ TIjc Fort of Ujulatabad, .inciently called Dcogarh, was from a 
remote period the stronghold of die rulers of the Deccan, Aftei 
Aurangzeb's death in 1707 this fortress and other Mogul territory in the 
Deccan passed into the hands of Asaph J ah, a distinguished general in 
Aurangzeb’s service, the founder of the Nizam’s dynasty, in whose * 
family they have remained ever since. 

“ Bhagnagar, the ‘ Fortunate City,’ called after Bhagmati the 
favourite mistress of Kutb Shah Muhammad Kuli, who founded it in 
1589, removing his scat of government from Golkonda, about 7 miles 
distant, on account of its want of water and general unhealthiness. The 
historian Khafi Khan states that some time after the death of Bhagmali 
the name was changed to Uaidaiab&d (Hyderabad), but that in the 
vernacular language of the people it continued to be called Bh&gnagar. 

Tl is now the chief city and capital of the Ifaidaiabad State. 
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‘ The Dabir,^ through whose medium the first commu- 
nication is always made to the King, is my relation — my 
creature — and entirely in my confidence : you have only 
to advance with rapidity, and I promise so to orde( it, that 
you shall arrive at the gale of Bag-tiaguer without exciting 
a suspicion that you are any other than an ambassador 
from Chah-Je/iaii. When the King advances, according to 
custom, to receive the credentials, you may easily secure 
his person, then his whole family, and dispose of him in 
the manner you may deem fit, inasmuch as his palace of 
Rag-naguer where he usually lives is unwalled, and without 
a ditch or fortifications of any sort. Meanwhile I will 
defray the whole expense of the expedition, and engage to 
pay fifty thousand rupees daily during the time it imiy be 
in progress.’ 

Jurciig-Zche, ever intent upon projects of ambition, 
immediately adopted the measures proposed in this 
letter. lie proceeded at once towards the territory of 
the King of Golkoiida, and with such address was the 
plot conducted, that when the Prince reached Bug- 
itaguer, no one doubted that this formidable body of 
horse accompanied an embassy from the Grcal Mogul. 
The King, as is usual on similar occasions, repaired to 
his garden for the purpose of receiving the pretended 
aml>as.sador with appropriate ceremony and honour ; and 
while unsuspiciously approaching his perfidious enemy, 
he was about to be seized by ten or twelve slaves — 
Georgians — as had been projected, when an Omrah, 
wlio was in the conspiracy, touched with sudden re- 
morse and compassion, exclaimed, 'Your majesty is lost 
if you do not instantly fly ; this is Aureng~Zebe, and no 
ambassador.’ It would be superfluous to describe the 
King’s consternation : he fled from the spot, and, mount- 
ing the first horse he could find, rode at full speed to 

' The Dabir-ul-Mulh, who exercise! the functions of a Secretary of 
State for Koteign Affairs, is still a very important official at the Afghan 
and other Oiicntal courts. 
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the fortress of Golkondu^ distant only a league from Bag- 
naguer. 

Although disappointed of his prey^ Aureng-Zehe felt that 
that there 'was no occasion for alarm^ and that he might 
securely prosecute his endeavours to obtain possession of 
the King’s person. The entire spoliation of the palace 
was his next act. ^e stript it of all its costly contents, 
but sent the women to the King, according to a custom 
most scrupulously observed amongst Eastern despot^ 
He then determined to besiege the King in his fortress, 
but as he was without a supply of the necessary muni- 
tions of war the siege was protracted, and Chah-Jehan, 
two months after its commencement, peremptorily com- 
manded his son to relinquish his enterprise, and return 
without delay to the Drcan ; so that, although the 
fortress had been reduced to the last extremities from 
the want of provisions and war material, he was obliged 
to retire. 

AvrengZehe was aware that in issuing these orders, 
the Mogol was influenced by Dara and liegum [Sahel)], who 
foresaw that if permitted to pursue his designs against 
the King of (loHonda, he would become too powerful. 
The Prince, however, betrayed no resentment, but ac- 
knowledged the duty of implicit obedience to his father’s 
commands. Before he retired he received ample indem- 
nification for the expense of the armament, and stipulated 
that Emir-Jemla should have free permission to remove 
w'th his family, property, and troops, and that the silver 
coin of the realm should in future bear the arms of Chah- 
Jehan. Moreover, he married his son Sii/lan Mahmoud 
to the King’s eldest daughter, exacted a promise that 
the young Prince should be nominated successor to the 
throne of Golkonda, and received, as the Princess’s 

* Sitvialeil in a commanding position on a granite ridge. It is now 
used as the Nizam’s treasury and a State prison. 

^ .Sultan Muhammad, who <lied in 1676, in the .State prison of Gwalior, 
where he had been confined by bis father 
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dowry, the fortress of Ram-guyre^ with the wliole of its 
appurtenances. 

These two great men, Eniir-Jemla and Aureng-Zehe, were 
not long together before they planned great enterprises, 
and while returning to the Decau, they besieged and cap- 
tured Elder, ® one of the strongest places in Visapour. 
They then proceeded to Danlei-Abad , in which city they 
lived upon terms of the closest intimacy, forming gigantic 
plans of future aggrandizement. Their union may be re- 
membered as an important epoch in the history of Hin- 
doiiHan : it prepared the way for the greatness and renown 
of Avreng-Zebe. 

Jemla, who had by his address contrived to obtain fre 
quent invitations to the court of Chah-Jehatt, rejiaired at 
length to Agra, and carried the most magnificent presents, 
in the hope of inducing the Mogul to declare war 
against the Kings of Golkovda and risajmir, and against 
the PorOtgitexe. On this occasion it was that he presented 
Chak-Jehan with that celebrated diamond which has been 
generally deemed unparalleled in size and beauty.' He 
dilated with earnestness on the benefits which would 
accrue from the conquest of Golkonda, whose precious 
stones were surely more deserving of his consideration 
than the rocks of Kandahar, whither the Mogul was about 

' Ramgiri, about 1 13 miles to the north-cast of the town of Hyderabad. 

*’ Bidar, aliout 75 miles to the north-west of the town of Ilaidardbdd 
(Hyderabad). Noted for tbe metal ware, bidari (bidiee) work, to 
which it has given its name. 

* Bijdpur, the great Moslem Stale, founded by a son of Murad n., 
.the Ottoman Emperor who succeeded to the throne in 1422. Bernier 
follows the Hindoo form of the name, Vijayapura. 

* Notthelenstvaluablepait of Dr. Ball's edition of Tavernier’s Traveis, 
is his identification of this diamond with the world-renowned gem the 
Keh-i-niir, or * Mountain of Lustre,’ which he has been able to do by a 
comparison of Tavernier’s drawing of the Great Mogul’s diamond with 
models of the Koh-i-mlr as it was when brought to England in 1850, 
and by a scientific sifting of other evidence. For an abstract of Dr. 
Ball’s account, which he has kindly sanctioned and revised, together 
with extracts from Catron, relating to Amir Jumla, see Appendix II. 
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to lead an army : his military operations in that kingdom 
ought not to cease, he said, until the coril^uest of his arms 
extended to Cape Comorif.^ 

The diamonds may have produced their effect upon the 
mind of C/iah-Jehan ; but it is the more received opinion 
that he was glad of a pretext for raising an army which 
should restrain the growing insolence of his eldest son 
and that it was for this reason he entered into the views 
of Jemla. 

Whatever were his motives, he resolved to send an 
army towards the Decan under the Emirs command. 

Darn had incurred his father's displeasure by his recent 
and undisguised attempts to become paramount in power 
and authority : but there was one act of his which C/iah- 
Jehan regarded with peculiar horror and indignation, and 
which he was least disposed to forgive, — the murder of 
Vizier Sadullali-Kaii,^ a nobleman whom the Mogol con- 
sidered the most accomplished statesman of Asia, and for 
whom he felt a warmth of friendship that became quite 
proverbial. What was the offence which Dara judged 
worthy of death is not ascertained. Perhaps he appre- 
hended that in the event of the King’s demise, the power- 
ful ascendency of the Vizier might leave the crown at his 
disposal, and that he would place it on the head of Sulfati 
Sujah, w hose party he seemed to favour : or it is possible 
Dara may have been influenced by the reports promulgated 
respecting the intentions of Sadiillak-Kan, who, from being 
an Indian [Hindoo] by birth, had excited the jealousy of 
the Persians at court. One of these rumours was, that 

‘ The ancient and coirect name of lliat Cape, the most southern" 
point of India, Comorin being a Portuguese coriuption of Kumari 
("a virgin ’). 

^ ^ In the Midi ya/tiln-niima of Inayat Khan, it is stated that SdduIIah 
Khan, ’Allamf, died from the efiects of a severe and painful attack of 
colic. The Wa/ir, «ho was considered the most able and upright 
minister that ever appealed in India, died in 1656. Calrou also 
records that Data was accused of having caused Sadullah Khan to be 
poisoned. 
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after the death of Ckah-Jehan, the Vizier designed to 
exclude the Mo^h from the throne, and either to restore 
the royal race of the Pa/ans,^ or usurp the crown for himself 
or his son. His wife was a Patau ; and it was pretended 
that he kept a well appointed army of that people, 
cantoned in various parts, to aid him in accomplishing 
his project. 

It was evident to Dura that to send troops to the 
Decan was in effect to increase, by so many men, the 
strength of Aumig-Zehe. He opposed the measure, there- 
fore, with many arguments and entreaties, and by every 
art lie could devise. Finding it, however, im)M)ssible to 
move Clmh-Jrhnn from his purpose, he persuaded him to 
impose certain conditions, by which Anreng-Zebe should 
engage to abstain from all interference in the conduct of 
the war; fix his residence at Dniilet-Ahnd ; confine his 
attention to the government of the Dccan ; and also that 
the Emir should retain the absolute and undivided com- 
mand of the army : leaving the whole of his family at 
court, as hostages for his fidelity. This last clause was 
extremely offensive to Jemla ; but Cfiah Jefuin prevailed 
with him to yield compliance, assuring him that this 
stipulation was intended only to satisfy the caprice of his 
son, Darn, and that he should soon be followed by his wife 
and children. The Emir put himself at the head of a fine 
army, with which he marched into the Drcan : and with- 
out tarrj'ing in that country, entered Vunpoar, com- 
mencing his operations with the siege of Ka/iane,^ a place 
of considerable strength. 

Such was the state of Jliiidomlan when the Mogol, who 
had passed his seventieth year, was seized with a disorder, 
the nature of which it were unbecoming to describe. 
Suffice it to state that it was disgraceful to a man of 

’ The Li> ii Pallian dynasty of Delhi having been crushed by the 
Mogul invasion of Babai .Sli.-ib in 15*6, 

- A’alidnl, about 30 miles to the west of llidai, in what is now jiat 
of the Ilaidarabad (Hydeiahacl) State. 
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Ills age, who, instead of wasting, ought to have been 
careful to preserve the remaining vigour of his constitu- 
tion.^ 

The Mosol’s illness filled the whole extent of his 

O 

dominions with agitation and alarm. Dara collected 
powerful armies in Dehli and Agra, the principal cities of 
the kingdom. In lien gale, Siillan Sujah made the .same 
vigorous preparations for war. Aareng-Zehc in the Decan, 
and Morad-Bakche in Giizarale, als«) levied such forces as 
evinced a determination to contend for empire. The four 
brothers gathered around them their friends and allies ; 
all wrote letters, made large promises, and entered into a 
variety of intrigues. Dara, having intercepted some of 
these letters, showed them to his father, inveighing 
bitterly against his brothers; and Bcgtim (»SV///eft], his 
sister, availed herself of so advantageous an opportunity 
to prejudice the Mogul against his three rebellions sons : 
but Chah-Jehan placed no confidence in Dara, and sus- 
pecting he had a design to {K>ison him, swallowed no food 
without the utmost fear and caution. It is even thought 
that he corresponded at this time with Aureng-Zehe, and 
that Dara, being apprised of the circumstance, was trans- 
ported with rage to such a degree as to threaten his 
father. Meanw'hilc, the King’s distemper increased, and 
it was reported that he was dead : the whole court was in 
confusion ; the population of Agra was panic-stricken ; the 
shops were closed for many days, and the four Princes 
openly declared their settled purpose of making the sword 
the sole arbiter of their lofty pretensions. It was, in fact, 
too late to recede : not only was the crown to be gained* 
by victory alone, but in case of defeat life was certain 
to be forfeited. There was now no choice between a 
kingdom and death : as Chah-Jehan had ascended the 
throne by imbruing his hands in the blood of his own 
brothers, .so the unsuccessful candidates on the present 

* This illness was in September 1657, when Shah Jahan was upwards 
of 64 years of age. 
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occasion were sure to be sacrificed to the jealousy of the 
conqueror. 

Sultan Siijah was the first who took the field. He had 
filled his coffers in the rich country of Bengale by utterly 
ruining some of the Rajas or Kinglets of that region, and 
by plundering others. He was therefore enabled to raise 
a numerous army : and confiding in the support of the 
Persian omrahs, whose religious views he had embraced, 
advanced rapidly on Agra. He Issued a proclamation 
which set forth the death of his father by poison from the 
hand of Dura, and declared his determination both to 
avenge so foul a murder, and to occupy the vacant throne. 
Chah-Jehan, at the instance of Dara, hastened to undeceive 
him in regard to the rumour of his decease ; the malady 
was giving way, he said, to the power of medicine, and 
he expressly commanded him to return forthwith to his 
government of Bengale, But as Sultan Suja/t’s friends at 
court represented the Emperor'. s disorder as incurable, he 
continued his march toward the capital, pretending that 
he was too well convinced of the death of his revered 
parent, and that if, contrary to his expectation, he should 
be yet alive, he was desirous of kissing his feet, and re- 
ceiving his commands. 

Aureng-'Aehe also published his proclamations, and put 
his forces in motion, much at the same time as Sultan 
Sttjah. He, too, was meditating an advance on Agra when 
he received a similar prohibition, both from the King and 
from Dara ; the latter of w'hom menaced him with punish- 
ment if he quitted the Decan. He dissembled, however, 
Kke his brother of Bengale, and returned a similar answer ; 
but as his finances were not abundant, and his army was 
comparatively small, he endeavoured to obtain by fraud 
what he could not hope to gain by arms. The immediate 
dujies of his artifice were Morad-Bakche and Emir-Jemla. 
In a letter to the former he said : — 

‘ 1 need not remind you, my brother, how repugnant to 
my real disposition are the toils of government. While 
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Dara and SuHan Svjah are tormented with a thirst for 
dominion, I sif^h only for the life of a Fakire. But, although 
renouncing all claim to the kingdom, I nevertheless 
consider myself bound to impart my sentiments to you, 
my friend, whom I have always tenderly loved. Dara is 
not only incapable of reigning, but is utterly unworthy of 
the throne, inasmuch as he is a Kafer — an idolater^ — and 
held in abhorrence by all the great Omrahs. Sultan Sujah 
is equally undeserving the crown ; for being avowedly a 
Rqfezy — an heretic — he is of course an enemy to Hindoustan. 
Will you then permit me to say that in you alone are to 
be found the qualifications for ruling a mighty empire ? 
This opinion is not adopted by myself only ; it is likewise 
entertained by the leading nobles, who esteem you for 
your matchless valour, and are anxious for your arrival in 
the capital. With respect to myself, if I can exact a 
solemn promise from you that, when king, you will suffer 
me to pass my life in some sequestered spot of your 
dominions, where I may offer up my constant prayers to 
heaven in peace, and without molestation, I am prepared 
immediately to make common cause with you, to aid you 
with niy counsel and my friends, and to place the whole 
of my army at your disposal. I send you one hundred 
thousand roupifs, of which I entreat your acceptance, as 
an earnest of my best wishes. The time is critical : you 
should, therefore, not lose one moment in taking possession 
of the castle of Sourate, where 1 know the vast treasure 
of the State to be deposited.’ 

Mornd-Bakche, whose wealth and power were compara- 
tively limited, received his brother’s proposals, accompanied* 
as they were by so large a sum, with great delight, and 
was beyond measure elated at the prospect which now 
presented itself to him. The letter was everywhere 
exhibited, in expectation that the young men would be 
induced by its contents to enter with cheerfulness into his 
army, and that it might dispose the opulent merchants 
more willingly to lend the large sums he was exacting 
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with undeviating rigour. He now assumed all the conse- 
quence and authority of a king; was profuse in his 
promises, and contrived everything so successfully that he 
soon collected a pretty numerous army. From this army 
it was his first care to detach three thousand men, under 
the command of Chah-AI)(vi,& eunuch,' hut a valiant soldier, 
to lay siege to the castle of Kouralr. 

Aureng-Zehe next turned his thoughts on Emir Jemla. 
He sent to him his eldest son Sultan Mahmoud (whom he 
had married to the King of Gohondoit daughter) “ with a 
request that he would come to him ntDaulet-Abad he had 
intelligence of the greatest importance to impart. The 
Emir was at no loss to divine the nature of this intelligence, 
and refused to quit his army which was still engaged in the 
siege of Kaiiane ; ■ alleging that he had recently received 
tidings from Agra, and could assure Siillaii Mahmoud that 
('hah-Jchaii was not dead. In no case, however, could he 
think of eo operating with Aumig-Zelie, while his wife and 
children were in Darn's power: his determination was 
fixed j he would not he a party in the present quarrel. 

Finding it impossible to accomplish the object of his 
mission, Sultan Mahmoud returned to l)nulei-AI>nd, ex- 
tremely displeased with the Emir; but Aurrug-’M>e, no 
W'ay discouraged, sent another message by his second son, 
Sultan Ma':nm,^ who conducted his mission with so much 
.•iddress and urbanity, and made such protestations of 
friendship, that F.nar ,Tvmla could not withstand the force 
of his solicitations. He vigorously prosecuted the siege 
of Kaiiane, and basing forced the garrison to capitulate, 
hastened to Dau/el-Aliad with the flower of his army. 

' The KIiw.ij.'i Sh,ihbaz of Kb.iri Khan, who, in his history, sa)s 
that after the fort of Suiat was leduced, n ransom of fifteen laLhs of 
rupees was demanded fiom the merchants of the place, who eventually 
agreed to pay six, 

'■* See p. 21. J See p. 24. 

* Muhammad Mu’-wam, who succeeded his falhei, Aurangzeh, 
with the title of .Shah Alam liahidur Shah, was horn at niiihanpiir in 
1643. and died at Lahore m 1712. 
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Aureug-Zebe received Emir-Jemla with the strongest pro- 
fessions of kindness, calling him ‘Baba ' and ‘Babagy ’ [Baba 
Ji] — ‘ Father/ and ‘ My Lord Father.’ He embraced his 
welcome visitor a hundred times ; and taking him aside, 
addressed him thus:- -‘I acknowledge the force of the 
objection made by you to Sultan Mahmoud, and it is the 
opinion of my friends at court, who are men of judgment, 
that it would be extremely imprudent, while your family- 
are in the hands of Dara, to stir openly in my favour, or 
even to manifest the slightest disposition to promote the 
interest of my cause. But it is not for me to inform you 
that there are few ditiiculties which may not be overcome. 
A scheme has occurred to my mind, which, though at first 
it may surprise you, will, I doubt not, on reflection, appear 
to you well calculated to ensure the safety of your family. 
Suffer yourself to be confined in prison ; it will liave the 
effect of imposing upon the world, and we shall reap all 
the success we can desire from this plan : for who w ill 
ever imagine that a person of your rank could tamely 
submit to incarceration ? In the mean time, I can employ 
a part of your troops in any manner you think fit ; and 
you will init perhaps refuse, in furtherance of our project, 
to supply me with a sum of money, according to the offer 
you have so repeatedly made. With these trooj>s, and 
this money, I may safely try my fortune. Allow me, 
therefore, to conduct you to the fortress of ])aulcl-Abad 
where you will be guarded by one of my sons ; we may 
then deliberate upon the means to be pursued, and I can- 
not conceive how any suspicion should arise in the mind 
of Dara, or how he can reasonably ill-treat the wife and 
children of one who is apparently my enemy.' 

1 have authority for stating that such was substantially 
the language used by Aureng-Zebe. The considerations 
which dictated the Emir’s answer to these strange pro- 
positions are not now so well known. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he complied with them, that he consented to 
place the troops under Atirefig~Zehe s orders, to lend him 
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money, and, what is even more extraordinary, to be con- 
ducted to the fortress of Daitlel-Abad. Some have 
thought that Emir-Jetula was really allured by the solemn 
assurance of advantages to be derived from his acqui- 
escence, and that he was likewise influenced by the 
recollection of those vows of ardent and indissoluble friend- 
ship which had been so frequently interchanged between 
him and Aurciig-Zehe. Others there are who, perhaps 
with more reason, believe that fear forbade him to with- 
hold his assent, as the two sons of Aiin'iig-Zebe, Sultan 
Masum and Sultan Mahmoud, were present at the con- 
ference; the former completely armed, and assuming a 
look that could not be mistaken ; the latter indulging in 
unseemly grimaces, after having raised Ins iirin in a manner 
which implied an intention of proceeding to violence ; for 
the jiride of this Prince was mortified because his brother’s 
mission had been attended with better success than his 
own, and he was at no pains to conceal his resentment. 

When the imprisonment of Kmn-Jcmla became known 
that portion of the army which had been brought from 
yisajMUr demanded aloud the release of their commander, 
and would soon have opened the door of his prison, if they 
had not been apjieased by the arts of Aurrng-Zfbe, who 
intimated to the superior officers that the Lmn 's confine- 
ment was quite voluntary, and a par)f, in fact, of a scheme 
understood between themselves. He was, besides, lavish 
of his presents : he promised advancement to the officers, 
and increased the pay of the private soldiers ; giving them 
at once three niontiis’ advance as a pledge of his liberal 
‘intentions. 

In this manner the troops lately under Jemla’it command 
were persuaded to take part in the campaign meditated 
by Aureug-Zebe, who thus soon found himself in a condition 
to take the field. He first inarched in the direction of 
Sourale for the purpose of accelerating the fall of that 
place, wliich persevered in a vigorous and unexpected 
resistance; but a few days after his army had been put in 
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motion he received news of the surrender of that town.' 
He then despatched a congratulatory letter to Morad~ 
Bakche; made him acquainted with all that had passed 
with Emir-Jemla ; told him he was now at the head of a 
formidable force ; that he possessed abundance of money, 
that his understanding with the principal courtiers was 
complete; and that he was fully prepared to proceed 
towards Brampour^ and Agra. He then urged him to 
hasten his march, and he fixed the place for the junction 
of the two armies. 

Morud-Bakche was disappointed in the amount of treasure 
found in Souruie ; perhaps it had been exaggerated by 
report; or the governor, as was generally suspected, had 
appropriated a large portion of it to his own use. The 
money of which he oatue into {mssessiou only sufficed to 
pay the soldiers, who had been induced to enlist by the 
c.\pectation of the immense wealth which the walls of 
Soitrale were believed to enclose. Nor ought the capture 
of the town to have increased the military reputation of 
this Prince ; for, although destitute of regular fortifications, 
it yet baffled liis utmo.st endeavours for more than a 
iiionth : and he had made no progress in the siege until 
the Dutch instructed him, tor the first time, in the art of 
mining. The blowing up of a considerable part of the 
wall spread consternation in the garrison, and terms of 
capitulation were immediately proposed.-* 

The fall of Soitrale facilitated the future operations of 
Morad-Bakche. It procured him a great name ; mining is 
yet imperfectly known among the Indians, and nothing 
could have inspired them with more astonishment tliaii the 

* In January 1658. 

** Burhanpur, called Branipuic and sometimes Biamport by the old 
tiavellcrs, on the river Tapti, in the Nimar District, Central Provinces. 
Founded about 1400, and held by independent Muhammadan Princes 
until 1600, when it was annexed to the Mogul Empire by Akbar. It 
was the seat of the government of the Deccan until 1635 when 
Aurangabad took its place. 

“ See p. 2®, footnote 
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efficacious method in which this new art had been employed 
by Momd-liaiche. It was moreover universally believed 
that vast riches had fallen into his hands. But notwith- 
standing the fame acquired by this event, and all the 
flattering promises of Aumig-Zebe, the eunuch Chah-Aboi 
urged him to disregard the extravagant declarations of his 
brother, and not rashly to throw himself into his hands. 

‘ Listen,’ he said, ‘ while it is yet time, to my advice ; 
amuse him with fair words, if you please ; but do not 
think of joining him with your forces. Let him advance 
alone toward Agra. Wc shall by and by receive positive 
intelligence of your father s state of health, and see the 
course that events may take. In the mean time you may 
fortify Soiirnlr, a most important post, which will secure to 
you the dominion of an extensive eountry producing a rich 
revenue, and with a little management you may become 
master of Brampotir, also a town in a coinuianding situa- 
tion, and the key, as it were, of the Decan.’ 

But tile letters daily received from Aureng-Zebe deter- 
mined Moiad-BaMc not to relax his exertions, and the 
wise counsel of the eumieh Chah-Ahai, was rejected. This 
acute statesman had a n ann and att’ectionate heart, and 
was sincerely attached to the interests of his master. 
Happy would it have been for the young prince if he had 
listened to his sage advice ; but Morad was blinded by an 
inordinate thirst for doininioii : bis brother’s letters were 
more and more expressive of his entire devotedness to his 
cause, and he considered that, if left to Ins own resources, 
he should never be able to realise those schemes of 
'greatness that contiiiiiiilly haunted his imagination. He 
therefore broke up from his cncanipinent at Amed-Abad, 
abandoned Guzaraic, and made the best of his way, over 
mountains and through forests, to the rendezvous where 
Aureng-Zebe had halted some days in expectation of his 
arrival. 

The junction of the armies was celebrated by great 
rejoicings and much festivity. The two brothers were 
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inseparable, and Aureng-Zebe renewed his professions of 
unalterable affection and his protestations of complete 
disinterestedness. Of the kingdom, he repeated that he 
most assuredly entertained no thought; he had placed 
himself at the head of an army for the sole purpose of 
combating Data, their common foe, and of seating Morad 
on the vacant throne. During the march of the armies 
toward the capital, Attreng-Zebe spoke in the same tone, 
and never omitted, either in private or public, to address 
his brother with the reverence and humility due from a 
subject to his sovereign, calling liim Ilasaret, ‘ King,’ and 
' Your Majesty.’ Strange that Morad should never have sus- 
pected his honesty of intention, or that the late nefarious 
transactions in Golkoiida should have made so slight an im- 
pression on his mind ! but this Prince was blinded by a wild 
ambition for empire, and incapable of perceiving that he 
who had recently incurred so much infamy by his attempt 
to usurp a kingdom could feel little inclination to live 
and die a Fakire. 

The combined armies formed an imposing force, and 
their approach created a great sensation at the seat of 
government. Nothing could exceed the uneasiness of 
Dara, and Chah-Jelum was appalled at the threatening 
aspect of affairs. Whatever scope he permitted to his 
imagination, he could conceive no event, however momen- 
tous and fraught with evil consequences, which might not 
be brought to pass by the talents of Atireng-Zebe and the 
intrepidity of Morud-Bahehe. In vain did he despatch 
courier after courier announcing his convalescence, and 
assuring the two brothers that the whole of their proceed- 
ings should be buried in oblivion if they immediately 
returned to their respective governments : the united 
armies continued to advance, and as the King's malady was 
really considered mortal, the Princes had recourse to 
their usual dissimulation, affirming that the letters pur- 
porting to bear the King’s sign-annual were forgeries by 
Dara ; that Chah-Jehan was either dead or on the point 
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of death ; and that if he should happily be alive, they 
were desirous of prostrating themselves at his feet, and 
delivering him from the thraldom in which he was held 
by Dara. 

Cluili-Jehatis situation was indeed distressing : — afflicted 
with disease, and almost a prisoner in the hands of Dara, 
who, guided by a furious resentment, breathed nothing 
but war, and was unwearied in preparations for conducting 
it with vigour; — while his other children, regardless of 
repeated injunctions, .accelerated their march toward A^ra. 
But what a sad alternative was left him in this extremity ! 
his treasures, he saw, must be dissipated, abandoned to 
his sous, and squandered at their pleasure ; he was com- 
pelled to summon around him his faithful and veteran 
captains, who were generally unfavourable to Dara, and 
whom nevertheless he juust command to espouse his 
cause, and take the field against the other Princes, though 
in his heart the old monarch felt more affection for thenr 
than for J)ara. The danger being most pressing on the 
side whence Siiltau Siijali was advancing, an jinny was im- 
mediately sent against tliat prince, while another was 
assembled in <»rder to encounter the combined forces of 
Aurciig-Zifhe and Morad-liakche. 

Nolimati-Chckauli,^ Bara’s eldest son, was the general 
nominated to the command of the corps sent to oppose 
SuUan Siija/i's progress. He was about five-and-twenty 
years of age, of a fine person, not without ability, generous 
and popular. He was a favourite with Chak Jehun, from 
whom he had already received great riches, and who 
intended him for his successor in preference to Dara. As 
the Mogol’s chief anxiety was to avoid the effusion of 
blood in this unnatural contest, he appointed an old Baja, 
named Jesseingue,- to be the companion or counsellor of 

* Sulaiman Shikoh, born in 1635, died while in prison in the fort 
of Gwalior about 16C0. 

“ Raja Jai .Singh i., of Jaipur (Jcypore), commonly called Mtrza 
Kdjtl ; of the Rajawat branch of the l^chhwahas of Amber (Jaipur), a 
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his grandson. Jessangue is at present one of the richest 
Rajas in Hindoustan, and perhaps the ablest man in the 
whole kingdom. The King gave him secret instructions 
to avoid, if possible, coming to an engagement, and to 
leave no method untried to induce Sujah to retrace his 
steps. ‘ Represent to my son,' he said, ‘ that not his duty 
alone, but also his policy, demand the reservation of his 
strength for a more justifiable and promising occasion : 
until my malady have terminated in death, or at least 
until the result of the united efforts of Aureng-Zebe and 
Morad-Bakche shall be ascertained.' 

But all the efforts of Jesseingue to prevent a battle 
proved abortive. SoViman-Chekouh, on the one side, was 
full of military ardour, and ambitious of acquiring a great 
name ; and, on the other, Sultan Sujah apprehended that 
if he delayed his march, Aureng-Zebe might overcome 
Dara and gain possession of the two capital cities, Agra 
and Dehli. 'I'lius the two armies were no sooner in sight, 
than a heavy cannonade commenced; but I need not 
detain my readers by detailing the particulars of this 
action, especially as 1 shall have to describe others of 
greater consequence : it is sudicient to state that the onset 
was impetuous on both sides, and that after a warm 
struggle Siillaii Sujah was obliged to give way, and at 
length to dy in confu.sion. It is certain that if Jessriugue 
and his bosom friend Delil-kanj a Patau and an excellent 
soldier, had not purposely held back, the rout of the 
enemy would have been complete, and their commander 
probably made prisoner. But the Raja was too prudent 
to lay his hands on a Prince of the Blood, the son of his* 
King; and he acted conformably to the Mogpts inten- 

Itdjpiit clan of great antiquity and renown. This cian traces its origin 
to Dhola Rai, who is said to have founded the .State of Amber in 967 
A.U., the present Maharajti of Jaipur, being the thirty-fifth from the Kaf. 
Raj.a Jai .Singh 1. died at liurhdnpur on the loth July 1667. 

‘ Diler Khan, a Paiidzai Afghan, and younger brother of Bahadur 
Khan, Rohila, an Amir of high rank. He died in 1683. 
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tions when he afforded Sultan Sujah the means of escape. 
Although the loss of the enemy was inconsiderable, yet as 
the field of battle and a few pieces of artillery remained 
in iSWiman-C'AeiouA'spossession, it was immediately reported 
at court that he had gained a decisive victory.^ This 
affair, while it raised the reputation of Soliman-Chekouh, was 
injurious to that of Sultan Sujah, and tlie ardour of the 
Persians who favoured his cause was proportionably abated. 

Soliman-Cliekoiih had been a few days employed in the 
pursuit of Sujah, when he received intelligence of the 
rapid .and resolute march of Aureng-Zehe and Morad Bakche 
on Agra. Aware of his father’s want of conduct and 
prudence, and knowing that he was surrounded by secret 
enemies, he prudently determined to return to the capital, 
in the neighbourhood of which Dara would probably offer 
battle. Every one is of opinion that the young prince 
could not have adopted a wiser course ; and that if he 
could have brought up his army in time, Aureng-'/.ehe 
would have gained no advantage, if indeed he had ven- 
tured to engage in so unequal a contest. 

Nowithslanding the success which liad attended the 
arms of Saliman-Chekouh at Elabas (where the Ucmiia falls 
into the Gunge.\) affairs took a very different turn in tlic 
direction of Agra. 'I'he government were struck with 
amazement when they heard that Aiireiig-Zebe had crossed 
the river at Bramjmur and forced his way through all the 
difficult passes in the mountains, on the successful defence 
of M’hich every reliance had been placed. A body of 
troops was hastily despatched to dispute the passage of 
the river of F.ugenes,^ while the main body of tlie army 

* According to Khafi Khan’s account, tlie battle was fought near 
lienares in the month of December 1657. 

- Ilahbas, a corruption of Ilahabas, the old name of Allahabad, and 
still used by the people to designate the capital of the North-West 
Provinces. 

’ Ujjain (Ujein), on the iner Stpra, the ancient capital of Malwa, 
the Greenwich of the Hindoo geographers, as their first meiidian 
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was preparing to move forward. To command this body 
of troopSj two of the most skilful, and, in point of personal 
influence, two of the most powerful men, were selected. 
The name of the one was Kmctn-Kati,^ a soldier of first- 
rate reputation, .sincerely attached to ChaJi^ehan, but 
disliking Dara : he assumed the command very reluc- 
tantly, and only in obedience to the Mogol. The other 
was the Raja Jessomseingue,^ who in importance and 
authority yielded not to Jeutseingue. He was son-in-law 
of the famous and powerful Baja RamJ* who lived in the 
reign of Ekhar, and was prince of the Rajas. 

Dara addressed these two generals in the most affec- 
tionate terms, and presented them with costly gifts on 
their departure with the troops : but Chah-Jehan privately 
suggested the same measures of caution and forbearance, 
which were practised in the case of Sultan Sujah. The 
consequence was that messenger after messenger was sent 
to Aureng-Zelie to beg that he would retire ; but while 
there appeared this indecision on one side, all was activity 
and resolution on the other: the messengers never re- 
turned, and the enemy unexpectedly crowned an eminence 
at a short distance from the river.^ 

passed through it ; now one of the chief towns of the dominions 
of the Maharaja Sindhia. Bernier refers to the District, not the town 
of Ujjiiin ; ‘ the passage of the livcr’ being, ‘ the ford of Akbarpiir,’ 
of Khafi Khan’s account, which is still the Nerbudda crossing of the 
Great Deccan Road, al)out i6 miles due .south of the old Fort of 
Mandii, and nearly 34 miles south-east of the military station of Mhow. 

^ Nawab Kasim Khan JawinI, who held the rank of a commander 
of 500a • 

“ Raja Jaswant Singh. See footnote I, p. 7. On his death, in 1678, 
Alamgir attempted to force his children to become Moslems. This 
their attendants resisted, fighting valiantly when attacked by the 
Emperor’s troops. They escaired safely to Jodhpur, but were com- 
pelled to take to the hills and woods. On the death of Alamgir in 
1707, they regained their former possessions. 

‘ The renowned Rana of Chitor (Cbittour). 

* The Nerbudda (Narbadi), the boundary of the Ujjain [Eugenes of 
Bernier) territory, about 70 miles to the south of the city of Ujjain. 
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It was summer, and the heat was intense ; ' the river 
therefore became fordable. Kasem-Kan and the Baja 
prepared for battle on perceiving, as they apprehended, a 
disposition on the part of Aureng-Zehe to force the river. 
But in point of fact, the whole of his army was not yet 
come up, and this was only a feint ; for he feared that the 
enemy’s troops might themselves cross the stream, cut 
him off from the water, attack him before the soldiers had 
recovered from their fatigue, and thus prevent him from 
taking up an advantageous position. It appears certain, 
indeed, that he was at this time totally incapable of 
opposing any effectual resistance, and that Kasem-Kan and 
the Raja might have obtained an easy victory. I was not 
present at this first encounter ; but such was the opinion 
entertained by eveiy spectator, especially by the Fretich 
officers in Auretig-Zebe’s artillery. The two commanders, 
however, were compelled by their secret orders quietly to 
take a po.sition on the banks of the river, and to content 
themselves with disputing the passage. 

His army having rested two or three days, Aureng-Zehe 
made the necessary dispositions for forcing the passage. 
Placing his artillery in a commanding position, he ordered 
the troops to move forward under cover of its fire. His 
progress was opposed by the cannon of the enemy, and 
the combat was at first maintained with great obstinacy. 
Jessomseingiie displayed extraordinary valour, disputing 
every inch of ground with skill and pertinacity. With 
regard to Kasem-Kan, although it cannot be denied that 
he deserved the celebrity he had hitherto enjoyed, yet 
upon the present occasion he approved himself neither a 
dexterous general nor a courageous soldier : he was even 
suspected of treachery, and of having concealed in the 
sand, during the night that preceded the battle, the 
greater part of his ammunition, a few volleys having left 
the army without powder or ball. However this may be, 

* The battle was fought on the 20th April 1658, ‘near Dhaimatpui,’ 
according to the Alam^h -ndma. 
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the action was well supported^ and the passage vigorously 
opposed. The assailants were much incommoded by rocks 
in the bed of the river ; and the uncommon height of its 
banks, in many parts, rendered it extremely difficult to 
gain a footing on the other side. The impetuosity of 
Morad-liakche at length overcame every impediment; he 
reached the opposite bank with his corps, and was quickly 
followed by the remainder of the army. It was then 
that Kasem-Kan inglorioiisly fled from the field, leaving 
Jessomsdiigue exposed to the most imminent peril. That 
undaunted Haja was beset on all sides by an overwhelming 
force, and saved only by the affecting devotion of his 
liagi/wtix,^ the greater part of whom died at his feet. 
Fewer than six hundi-ed of these brave men, whose number 
at the commencement of the action amounted to nearly 
eight thousand, survived the carnage of that dreadful day. 
With this faithful remnant, the Itaja retired to his own 
territory, not considering it prudent to return to Agra on 
account of the great loss he had sustained.^ 

'^I’he word liagipow) signifies Sons of Rajas. These /| 
people are educated from one generation to another in i 
the profession of arms. Parcels of land are assigned to 
them for their maintenance by the Rujas whose subjects 
they are, on condition that they shall appear in the field 
on the summons of their chieftaiiv They might be said 
to form a species of Gentile nobility, if the land were in- 
alienable and descended to their children. From an early’ 
age they are accustomed to the use of opium, and I have' 
sometimes been astonished to sec the large quantity they 
swallow. On the day of battle they never fail to double! 
the dose, and this drug so animates, or rather inebriates^ 

* Rdlputs. 

^ Khafi Khan in his account of the battle says : — ‘ Every minute the 
dark ranks of the infidel Kdjp&ts were dispersed by the prowess of 
the followers of Islam. Dismay and great fear fell upon the heart of 
Jaswant, their leader, and he, far from acting like one of the renowned 
class of Rajas, turned his back upon the battle, and was content to 
bring upon himself everlasting infamy.’ 
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them, that they rush into the thiekest of the combat 
insensible of danger. If the Itaja be himself a brave man, 
he need never entertain an apprehension of being deserted 
by his followers: they only require to be M'ell led, for 
their minds are made tip to die in his presence rather 
than abandon him to his enemies. Z- If interesting 

sight to see them on the eve of a battle, with the fumes 
, of opium in their heads, embrace and bid adieu to one 
1 another, as if certain of death. Who then can wonder 
that the Ureal Mogol, though a Mahometan, and as such an 
enemy to the Gentiles, always keeps in his service a large 
retinue of liajas, treating them with the same considera- 
Ition as his other (hnrahs, and appointing them to impor- 
.tant commands in his armies ? ^ 

I may here relate the disdainful reception experienced 
by the valiant Jessomseingue from his wife, a daughter of 
the house of liana. When it was announced that he was 
approaching with his gallant band of about five hundred 
Ragiijous, the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand, 
at the head of whom he bad fought with noble intrepidity, 
quitting the field from necessity, but not with dishonour ; 
instead of sending to congratulate the gallant soldier on 
his escape, and console him in his misfortune, she dryly 
commanded that the gates of the castle should be closed 

* As the late I’rofessor Jllocbinann lias so ably dcinonslratcd, in an 
article in TAe Calcutta Reeieto, No, civ, 1871 \A chapter ft om Muham- 
madan history. The HmJti Kdjds under the Mughal Government.) 
India never became a thorough Muhammadan country. ' The invaders 
were few and the country a as too large and too populous. The naves 
of immigration from Tuian were few and far between, and deposited 
on Indian .soil adicnturers, warriors, and learned men, rather than 
artisans and colonists.^ Hence the Muhammadans depended upon the 
Hindoos for labour of every kind, from architecture down to agriculture 
and the supply of servants. Many branches they had to learn from 
the Hindoos, ns, for example, the cultivation of indigenous produce, 
irrigation, coinage, medicine, the building of houses, and weaving of 
stuffs suitable for the climate, the management of elephants, and so 
forth.’ In course of time, as Bernier and many others record, the 
rulers had to depend on the Hindoos for recruiting their aimy. 
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against him. ‘ The man is covered with infamy,’ she said, 
‘ and he shall not enter within these walls. I disown him 
for my husband, and these eyes can never again behold 
him. No son-in-law of Ratio can possess a soul so abject. 
He who is allied to his illustrious house must imitate the 
virtues of that great man ; if he cannot vanquish he should 
die.’ The next moment the temper of her mind took 
another turn. ‘ Prepare the ftmeral pile,’ she exclaimed. 
‘ The fire shall consume my body. I am deceived ; my 
husband is certainly dead ; it cannot possibly be other- 
wise : ’ and then again, transported with rage, she broke 
into the bitterest reproaches. In this humour she con* 
tinned eight or nine days, refusing the whole of that time 
to see her husband. ’I’he arrival of her mother was 
attended, however, with a beneficial effect ; she, in some 
measure, appeased and comforted her daughter, by 
solemnly promising, in the Raja’s name, that as soon as 
he should be somewhat recovered from his fatigue, he 
would collect a second army, attack Aureng-Zebe, and 
fully retrieve his reputation. 

This anecdote may serve as a specimen of the spirit 
which animates the women of this country. I might 
mention several instances of the same kind, having seen 
many wives bum themselves after the death of their 
husbands ; but these are details which I reserve for 
another place ; where I shall, at the same time, show the 
ascendency which prejudice, ancient habit, hope, the force 
of public opinion, and the principle of honour, have over 
the human mind.^ 

When Dara was made acquainted with the calamitous 
events that had occurred at Eugenes, the violence of his 
rage would have hurried him into a course of the most 
extravagant conduct, if he had not been restrained by the 
arguments and moderation of Chah-Jehan. 'fhat Kasem- 
Kan, had he been within his reach, would have paid the 
forfeit of his head, can scarcely be doubted ; and Emir 
’ See pp. 306 et srq. 
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Jemla bein^ regarded as the primaty and principal cause 
of the present crisis (since it was he who supplied Aureng- 
Zebe with troops and money). Dam would have killed his 
son Muhmcl Rmir-Kan and compelled his wife and daughter 
to become prostitutes, had he not at length yielded to 
the suggestions of the King, who showed the extreme 
improbability of the Emirs concurrence in the measures 
of Aureng-Zehe. His judgment was too sound, he observed, 
to allow of his placing his family in jeopardy, for the sake 
of advancing the interests of a man for whom he could 
feel no warmth of friendship. On the contrary, it was 
sufficiently obvious that he had been himself deceived, and 
had fallen into the wiles of Aureng-Zche. 

The invaders, in the mean time, were flushed with 
success, impressed with an idea of their invincibility, and 
persuaded that there was no object, however difficult and 
stupendous, which they might not achieve. Still more t«) 
increase the confidence of his trooi>s, Aureng-Zebe vaunted 
aloud that in Dara’s army there were thirty thousand 
Moguls devoted to his service; and that this was not 
entirely an empty boast will soon be made apparent. 
Morad-Hakclie felt impatient of delay, and expressed his 
eagerness to push forward ; but his brother repressed this 
ardour, representing the necessity of some repose on the 
banks of the beautiful river^ [NerbuddaJ, especially as it 
would afford an opportunity for corresponding with his 
friends, and ascertaining the situation of affairs. The 
advance on Agra was therefore sh>w and circumspect, 
exactly regulated by the information daily received. 

* Chah-Jehan was now reduced to a state of hopelessness 
and misery. He saw that his sons were not to be turned 

* The Nerliudila (NarUida) ranks second to the Ganges among the 
rivers of India in religious sanctity. In fact ’tis said that in the .Samvat 
year 1951 (1895 a.d.) the sanctity of the Ganges will cease, while the 
purifying virtue of the Nerbudda will continue the same thioughout 
all the ages of the world. This river, which well dcserve.s the epithet 
of ‘ beautiful ’ applied to it by Bernier, then formed the boundary 
between Ilindostan proper and the Deccan. 
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aside from their determination to enter the capital, and 
viewed with dismay the mighty preparation made by Dara 
for a decisive battle. He had a prescience of the terrible 
evils impending over his house, which he endeavoured by 
every expedient to avert. He was not in a situation, 
however, to resist the wishes of Dara, tor he still continued 
to labour under the influence of disease, and was the 
servant rather than the sovereign of his eldest son. To 
that son he had long been compelled to resign all 
authority, and the military commanders, as well as the 
officers of the State, were instructed to yield implicit 
obedience to the orders of Dara. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this Prince was enabled to assemble a 
numerous army, finer than perhaps had ever trod the 
plains of Hindoustan. The lowest calculation makes it 
amount to one hundred thousand horse, more than twenty 
thousand foot, and eighty pieces of cannon; besides an 
incredible number of camp-followers, and those bazar 
dealers,! so necessary for the support of an army in peace 
as well as in war, and who, I suspect, are often included 
by historians in the number of combatants, when they 
speak of immense armies of three or four hundred thousand 
men. Unquestionable it is, that the force under Dam’s 
command was sufficient, in point of physical strength, to 
overwhelm two or three such armies as Aureng-Zebe's, 
whose utmost number could not exceed forty thousand 
men of all arms, and these harassed and nearly worn out 
by long marches under a vertical sun. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this disparity of numbers, no one seemed to presage 
success to Dara ; the only troops on whose fidelity he could 
depend being with the army under Soliman-Chekouh, and 
the principal Omralts having manifested symptoms of dis- 
affection to his interests. His friends, therefore, earnestly 
recommended him not to hazard an engagement. CbaA- 
Jchan was most urgent on this point, offering, infirm as he 

! The traders in the ‘ Regimental Bazaar ’ of a modern Indian can- 
tonment or camp, so familiar to all Anglo-Indians. 
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was, to assume the chief command^ and to face Aureiig-Zebe g 
anny. This scheme was admirably adapted to preserve 
peace, and to arrest the progress of that haughty prince ; 
neither he nor Morad-Eahche would probably have felt 
disposed to fight against their father: or, if they had 
ventured upon such a step, their ruin must have been the 
consequence; for Chah-Jehan was popular among all the 
Omrahi, and the whole army, including the troops under 
the two brothers, was enthusiastically attached to his 
person. 



•Failing in their attempt to prevent an appeal to the 
sword, Dam’g friends exhausted every argument to dis- 
suade him, at least, from acting with precipitancy, and to 
induce him to delay the battle until the arrival of Soltman- 
> Chekouh, who was hastening to his assistance. This also 
was sound advice, the young Prince being generally be- 
loved, and returning at the head of a victorious army, 
composed of soldiers, as I have before observed, attached 
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to Tktra. But he rejected this, as he had done the former 
proposition, and remained inflexible in his resolution to an- 
ticipate Aurmg-Zebe and bring him immediately to action. 

If indeed Dara could have commanded fortune, and 
controlled events, his own reputation and peculiar interest 
might have been promoted by such a procedure. These 
were the considerations that actuated him, and which he 
could not altogether conceal : — he was master of the 
King’s person ; in possession of his treasure, and enjoying 
undivided authority over the royal armies. Sultan Sujah 
was already half ruined ; his other brothers were come, 
with a weak and worn-out army, voluntarily, as it were, to 
throw themselves into his hands. Once defeated, they 
would have no way of escape ; he would then become 
absolute lord, attain the end of his labours, and ascend 
the throne without competition or difllculty. If he in- 
trusted the management of the campaign to his father, an 
amicable accommodation would take place; his brothers 
would return quietly to their respective provinces ; CVia/i- 
Jehati, whose health was evidently improving, would 
resume the reins of government, and affairs revert to their 
former state. If, again, he awaited the arrival of his son 
Solimaii-Clirkouh, the King might emj)loy the interval in 
forming some design to his disadvantage, or enter into 
negotiation with Aureng-Zebe injurious to his interests ; 
and, admitting that after the junction of his son’s army, a 
battle were fought and gained, the part which he might 
have had in the success of the day would be denied him, 
and the honour of the achievement rest with Soliman- 
Chekouh, whose military reputation was already known 
and established. Then, who could tell the effect which the 
general applause might produce on his youthful and ardent 
mind, countenanced as he would be by his grandfather 
and many of the chief Omrahs ? There w’as no saying how 
boundless his ambition might become, or how little it 
might be restrained by the affection and respect he owed 
to his father. 
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Such were the reasons which induced Dara to turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of prudence and friendship. He 
ordered the whole army to take the field, and presented 
himself before Chah-Jelmv, then in the fortress of Agra, 
for the purpose of bidding him farewell. As his father 
embraced him, the unhappy old man shed tears; but 
addressing him in a grave and serious tone, he said, 
‘ Well, my son, since you will have it your own way, may 
heaven bless your undertaking ! but remember this — my 
injunction — if the battle be lost have a care how you come 
again into iny presence ! ’ Little impressed with these 
words, Dara took a hasty leave of the King, and marched 
his army to the river Trliembel,^ about twenty leagues from 
Agra, where having fortified himself he waited with con- 
fidence the arrival of the enemy. But the quick-sighted 
and wily Fnkire, who was everywhere provided with spies, 
fully aware of the difficulty of passing the river when thus 
defended, came indeed, and encamped sufficiently near to 
have his tents descried by Dara, but was at the same time 
intriguing with a liaja of the name of Chewpel^- whom he 
gained (jver by presents and promises, and through whose 
territory he obtained permission to march his army for 
the purpose of reaching speedily that part of the river 
where it is fordable. Chein/jel even undertook to be his 
guide through forests and over mountains which perhaps 
were considered impracticable by Dura ; and A uivng-'/,vhe, 
leaving his tents standing to deceive his brotlier, had 
crossed with his troops to the other side of the river ^ 
almost as soon as the enemy vras apprised of his departure. 
I» this emergency, Dara was compelled to abandon his 
fortifications, and pursue Aureng-Zvhe, who advanced by 
rapid strides towards the river Gemna, on the banks of 
which he had time to intrench himself, refresh his men, 
and in his turn, await composedly the ajiproach of the 

' Chunibul, a rivet which rises near the military station of Mhow, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Jumna. 

* Champat Rtii, a chief of the Bundelas. ® That is, the Chumbul. 
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enemy. The position chosen by him vras five leagues 
distant from Agra ; the name of the place which was 
formerly called Saviongiier,^ is now Fateahad, that is to say 
the Place of Victory. Dara soon came up, and encamped 
also near the banks of the same river,® between Agra and 
the army of Auretig-Zelie. 

The two armies remained in sight of each other three 
or four days without coming to an engagement. During 
this interval, Chah-Jrlum sent letter upon letter to Dara, 
a])prising him of Soliman-Chekoah' s near approach, and 
entreating him to do nothing rashly or prematurely ; but 
to draw closer to Agra, and .select advantageous ground 
whereon to intrench liis army until the arrival of his son. 
The only answer returned by Dara to these letters was, 
that three days should not elajise ere he brought Aureng- 
Zehe and Morad-IiaMic, bound hands and feet, to his 
father, who might pass such judgment upon his rebellious 
sons as to him should seem meet. This answer de- 
spatched, he prepared for battle. 

He placed the whole of his cannon in front, linked 
togetlier by chains of iron, in onler that no space might 
be left for the entrance of the enemy’s cavalry. Immedi- 
ately in the rear of the cannon, he ranged a line of light 
camels, on the forepart of whose bodies small pieces of 
ordnance, somewhat resembling swivels in our vessels, 
were fixed these the rider ctudd charge and discharge at 
pleasure, without being obliged to dismount. Behind 
these camels was posted the mo.st considerable part of the 
musketeers. The rest of the army consisted principally 
of cavalry, armed either with sabres, and those kind of 
half-pikes used by the liagipom ; or with sabres and bows- 
and-arrows ; which latter weapon is generally used by the 

' Sannigarh. ® The Jumna. 

® C.unel swivL-l-giins, known by Ihc name of Zamlniroii, or ‘ Little 
Wasj),’ aNo called .!>//«/</«, the name for the ‘Royal Falcon.’ Com- 
pare the falcon-beaked hammeis of the l6th century and the old falcon 
.and falconet pieces. 
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Mogols, that is (according to the present acceptation of 
the term Mogol) foreigners whose complexions are white, 
and who profess Mahometanism ; such as Pertians, Turks, 
Arabs, and Usbeks. 

The army was formed into three divisions. The com- 
mand of the right wing, consisting of thirty thousand 
Mogols, was given to Calil-ullah-Kun, and the left wing was 
intrusted to Itustdm-Kan Dakiiy, a brave and famous captain, 
conjointly with the Rajas Chalresale'^ and Itamsritigtie 
Itoutle. Calil-iillah had been made liakchis, or grand-master 
of the horse, in the stead of Danechmend-Klum (afterwards 
my Agah)- who resigned that situation because he knew 
that he had incurred Data’s displeasure by his solicitude to 
uphold the sole and unshackled authority of Cliali-Jchaii. 

Aureng-7,ebe and Morad-Bakche made a nearly similar 
disposition of their forces, excepting that among the 
troops of the Ommhs, stationed on either flank, a few 
pieces of field artillery were intermixed and concealed ; a 
stratagem invented, it is said, by Emir-Jemla, and attended 
with some success. 1 am not aware that in this battle’* 
recourse was had to any other artifice, unless it were that 
here and there were placed men who threw baunvs^ which 
are a sort of grenade attached to a stick, and which were 
thrown, from various parts of the line, among the enemy’s 
cavalry, and which produced the eftcct of terrifying the 
horses, and sometimes of killing the men. 

It cannot be denied that the cavalry of this country 
manoeuvre with much ease, and discharge their arrows 
with astonishing quickness; a horseman shooting six 
times before a musketeer can fire twice. 'They also pre- 

’ Rajas ChhaUar or Sattir, S.il, ami R 4 m Singh Rautela. 

® Superior or Master, always used by Bernier in an affectionate sense 
when talking of Danishmanil Khan. 

“ For Khafi Khan’s account of this k-iltle (in the Muutakhabu-l 
LuMb), which was fought on ihc aSth May 1658, see pp. 220-226, vol. 
vii. of Sir II. M. Elliot’s History of India, a\ told by its own IlistoiianSt 
Edited and continued by Professor John Dowson. 

* The Hmdostanee ban, a rocket. 
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serve excellent order, and keep in a compact body, espe- 
cially when charging the enemy. But, after all, I do not 
think very highly of their proficiency in the art of war 
as compared with our well-equipped armies, for reasons 
which I shall mention in another part of this work. 

The preparations I have described being completed, 
the artillery of both armies opened their fire, the invari- 
able mode of commencing an engagement ; and the 
arrows were already thick in the air, when suddenly there 
fell a shower of rain so violent as to interrupt the work of 
slaughter for a while. The weather had no sooner cleared 
than the sound of cannon was again he.ard, and Darn was 
at this lime seen seated on a beautiful elephant of Cet/lmi, 
issuing his orders for a general onset ; and, placing him- 
self at the head of a numerous body of horse, advanced 
boldly toward the enemy’s cannon. He was received 
with firmness, and soon surrounded by heaps of slain. 
And not only the body which he led to the attack, but 
those by which he was followed, were thrown into dis- 
order. Ktill did he retain an admirable calmness, and 
evince his immoveable determination not to recede. He 
was observed on his elephant looking about him with an 
undaunted air, and marking the progress of the action, 
'rhe troops were animated by his example, and the fugi- 
tives resumed their ranks ; the charge was repeated, but 
he could not come up to the enemy before another volley 
carried death and dismay among the assailants : many 
took to flight ; but the greater part seemed to have im- 
bibed Dara’n spirit, and followed their intrepid com- 
mander, until the cannon were forced, the iron chains 
disengaged, the enemy’s camp entered, and the camels 
and infantry put completely to the rout. It was now that 
the cavalry of both armies coming in contact, the battle 
raged with the greatest fierceness. Showers of arrows 
obscured the air, Dara himself emptying his quiver: these 
weapons, however, produce but little effect, nine out of 
ten flying over the soldiers’ heads, or falling short. The 

D 
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arrows discharged, the sword was drawn, and the con- 
tending squadrons fought liand to hand, both sides ap- 
pearing to increase in obstinacy in proportion as the 
sword performed its murderous work. During the whole 
of this tremendous conflict. Dam afforded undeniable 
proofs of invincible courage, raising the voice of encour- 
agement and command, and performing such feats of 
valour that he succeeded at length in overthrowing the 
enemy’s cavalry, and compelling it to fly. 

Aureng-'/ebe, who was at no great distance, and mounted 
also on an elephant, endeavoured, but without success, to 
retrieve the disasters of the day. He attempted to make 
head against Dam with a strong body of his choicest 
cavalry ; but it was likewise driven from the field in great 
confusion. Here I cannot avoid commending his bravery 
and resolution. He saw that nearly the whole of the 
army under his immediate command was defeated and 
put to flight ; the number which remained unbroken and 
collected about his jierson not exceeding one thousand — 
1 have been told it scarcely amounted to five hundred, 
— he found that Darn, notwithstanding the extreme 
ruggedness of the ground which separated them, evidently 
intended to rush upon his remaining little band ; yet did 
he not betray the slightest symptom of fear, or even an 
inclination to retreat ^ but calling many of his ))rnicipal 
officers by name, called aloud to them, DdimniP (Courage, 
my old friends) — 1 am rejiealing his exact words — Koda- 
hc^ (there w a God). U'/tal hope can wejhid in Jlighl? 
Know ye not n'here in our Dccan ? Koda-hr ! Kodu-he ! And 
then, to remove all doubt of his resolution, and to show 
that he thought of nothing less than a retreat, he com- 
manded (a strange extremity surely !) that chains should 

' Dil i yar&iia. 

" Kkodah hat, but the short, dipped utterance of one accustomed 
to the Deccanee accent is here leproduced exactly, A ]>Ieasant piece 
of evidence of the correctness and care with which Bernier wiotc. His 
whole narrative is full of similar instances. See p. 76. 
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be fastened round the feet of his elephant ; a command 
he would undoubtedly have seen obeyed, if all those who 
were about him had not given the strongest assurances 
of their unsubdued spirit and unshaken fidelity. 

Dara all this time meditated an advance upon Auretig- 
Xebe, but was retarded by the difficulty of the ground and 
by the enemy's cavalry, which, though in disorder, still 
covered the hills and plains that intervened between the 
two commanders. Certainly he ought to have felt that 
without the destruction or capture of his brother, victory 
would be incomplete ; nor should he have suffered any 
consideration to move him from his purpose of attacking 
Aitretig-Zebe, now that he was so clearly incapable of 
offering effectual resistance. He had an easy opportunity 
to crush this formidable rival ; but the circumstance I am 
about to relate distracted his attention, and saved Aiireng- 
Zebe from the impending danger. 

Data perceived at this critical moment that his left 
wing was in disorder ; and some one then brought him 
intelligence of the deaths of Rnstum-Kan and Chatremie, 
and of the imminent peril into which Ramseingue KoiitU- 
was placed in consequence of having valiantly burst 
through the enemy, by whom he was, however, entirely 
surrounded. Dara then alrandoned the idea of pushing 
toward Aitrriig-Zebe, and determined to fly to the succour 
of the left wing. After a great deal of hard fighting, 
Dara's presence turned the tide of fortune, and the enemy 
was driven back at all points; but the rout was not so 
complete as to leave him without occupation. Mean- 
while Ramseingue Roul/e was opposed to Morad-Dakchc, 
and performing prodigies of valour. The Raja wounded 
the Prince, and approached so near as to cut some of his 
elephant's girths, hoping in that way to bring his antago- 
nist to the earth ; but the intrepidity and adroitness of 
Morad-Bakche did not permit him to accomplish his object. 
Though wounded and beset on all sides by the Ragipous, 
the Prince disdained to yield : he dealt his blows with 
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terrible ciTect, throwing at tbe same time his shield over 
his son, a lad of seven or eight years of age, seated at his 
side : and discharged an arrow with so unerring an aim 
that the liavisdngue Rotdle fell dead on the spot.* 

It was not long before Dara was made acquainted with 
the serious loss he had sustained ; and hearing also that 
Morad-Iiakche was hemmed in by the Raglpotis, rendered 
furious by the death of their master, he determined, not* 
withstanding every obstacle, to advance to the attack of 
that Prince ; the only measure by which he could hope to 
repair the error committed in suffering Aureng-Zebe to 
escape : but even this step was rendered abortive by an 
act of treachery, which involved Dara in immediate and 
irretrievable ruin, 

CaW-uUah-Kan, who commanded the right wing, consist- 
ing of thirty thousand Mogols, a force which alone was 
sufficient to destroy Aureng-Zehe s army, kept aloof from 
the engagement, while Dara, at the head of the left wing, 
fought with courage and success. The traitor pretended 
that his division was designed for a corps of reserve, and 

* Khaff Khan in his account of the battle tells us that * At this 
moment Raja Ram Singh, a man highly renowned among the Rajputs 
for his bravery, wound a string of costly pearls round his head, and 
with his men clothed in yellow, as lient upon some desperate action, 
charged upon the elephant of Murad Bakhsh, and cried out defiantly, 
“What, do you contest the throne with Dara Shukoh?” hurled his 
javelin against Murad Bakhsh. Then he ciicd out fiercely to the 
elephant-driver, “ Make the elephant kneel down ! ” Murad Bakhsh, 
having warded off his assault, shot him in the forehead with an arrow 
and killed him. The Rajputs who followed that daring fellow moslly 
fell dead around the feet of the Prince’s elephant, and made the ground 
as yellow as a field of saffron.’ 

It was their pr.aclice to anoint their faces and hands with a iircpara- 
tion of turmeric, to show that they were come forth prepared to die. 
Occasionally they dressed in orange-coloured garments, emblematic of 
the followers 6f Mahadco. 

Prior to the onslaught of Raja Ram Singh, it is recorded by Khafi 
Khan that Murad Bakhsh, seeing that his elephant, on account of its 
being covered with arrow, spear, and battle-axe wounds, was likely to 
turn away, ordered a chain to be cast round its legs. 
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that he could not, consistently with his orders, move one 
step, or discharge a single arrow, until the last extremity : 
but the blackest perfidy was the cause of his inaction. 

Some years prior to this period, Calil-ullah had suffered 
the indignity of having been shoebeaten ^ at the hands of 
Dara, and he considered the hour arrived when he might 
gratify the resentment which had never ceased to rankle 
ill his bosom. His abstinence from all share in the battle 
did not, however, produce the mischief intended, Dara 
having proved victorious without the co-operation of the 
right wing. The traitor, therefore, had recourse to another 
expedient. He quitted his division, followed by a few 
persons, and riding with speed towards Dara precisely at 
the moment when that Prince was hastening to assist in 
the downfall of Marad-Bakche, he exclaimed, while 
yet at some distance, ‘ Mohbarek-bad, Hazaret, Salattiel, 
Elliamd-ulellah : May you be happy ! May your Majesty 
enjoy health and reign in safety ! Praise be to Allah, the 
victory is your own ! But, my God ! why are you still 
mounted on this lofty elephant? Have you not been 
sufficiently exposed to danger? If one of the numberless 
arrows, or balls, which have pierced your hotvda^ had 

' Tavernier ( TraveU, vol. i. p. 143) states that Shah Jahan, when 
Prince Kurum, during the siege of Uaulatabad, being offended at some- 
thing that Azam Khdii, one of thcgcneials, had said, Miecame so enraged 
that, sending at once for one of his paposhes or slippers, which they 
leave at the door, had him given five or six strokes with it on the 
head ; this in India is the highest affront, after which it is impossible 
for a man to show himself.* 

■ In the original, dais, which exactly describes the ‘pad,’ with a« 
canopy, the war harness of the Mt^ul’s elephants. Howdah (howda, 
more correctly) from the Arabic, haudaj, a camel litter, ought strictly 
speaking to be applied to the well-known framed seat used for State 
purposes, sporting, etc. (See note on next page. ) For much curious 
information in this connection, consult the woik by Christopher 
Petri, of Ilartenfels, entitled, Elephantograpkia cutiosa, sen elephanii 
descriptio . . . multisque selcctis observathnibus physicis, medieis et 
jtuundis hisloriis referta, cum figuris tends . . . Erfordice . . . ly^Si 
I vol. quarto, wbieh is rather a scarce book. 
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touched your person, who can imagine the dreadful 
situation to which we should be reduced ? In God’s name 
descend quickly and mount your horse ; nothing now re- 
mains but to pursue the fugitives with vigour. I entreat 
your Majesty permit them not to escape.’ 

Had Dara considered the consequences of quitting the 
back of his elephant on wliich he had displayed so much 
valour, and served as a rallying-jmint to the army, he would 
have become master of the Empire ; but the credulous 
Prince, duped by the artful obsequiousness of CalH-nlltih, 
listened to his advice as though it had been sincere. He 
descended from the elephant, and mounted his horse; 
but a quarter of an hour had not elapsed when, suspecting 
the imposture, he inquired imjmtiently for Calil-ullalt-Kan. 
The villain was not, however ,within his reach : he inveighed 
vehemently against that officer, and threatened him with 
death ; but Dam's rage was now impotent, and his menace 
incapable of being executed. The troops having missed 
their Prince, a rumour quickly spread that lie was killed, 
and the army betrayed ; an universal panic seized them ; 
evciy man thought only of his own safety, and how to 
escajie from the resentment of Aureng-Zebe. In a few 
minutes the army seemed disbanded, and (strange and 
sudden reverse !) the conqueror became the vanquished. 
Anreng-Zehe remained during a quarter of an hour steadily 
on his elephant, and was rewarded with the crown of 
HindousUm : Dura left his own elephant a few minutes too 
soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to be 
numbered among the most miserable of Princes : —so short- 
• sighted is man, and so mighty arc the consequences which 
sometimes flow from the most trivial incident.^ 

* Khdfl Kliaii states that after the death of Rustam Khan and Raja 
Saltar Sal, Dara became discouraged and knew not what to do. ‘ Just 
at this time a rocket struck the henvda of his elephant. This alarmed 
and discouraged him so much that he dismounted in haste without even 
waiting to put on his slippers, and he then without arms mounted a horse. 
The sight of this ill-timed alarm, and of the empty howda, after he 
had changed his elephant for a horse, disheartened the soldiers. The 
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These immense armies frequently perform great 
feats ; but when thrown into confusion it is impossible to 
restore them to discipline. They resemble an impetuous 
river which has burst its banks ; and whose waters, un- 
restriiined in their course, disperse over the surrounding 
country, while no means can be devised to arrest them in 
their career of desolation. I could never see these soldiers, 
destitute of order, and marching with the irregularity of a 
herd of animals, without reflecting upon the ease with which 
five-and-twenty thousand of our veterans from the army in 
Flanders, commanded by Prince Conde ' or Marshal Turenne^ 
would overcome these armies, however numerous. I am 
no longer incredulous, or even astonished, when I read of 
the exploits of the ten thousand Greeks, or of the achieve- 
ments of the fifty thousand Macedonians under Alexander, 
though opposed to six or seven hundred thousand men ; 
if, indeed, it be true that the armies of Darius amounted 
to so many, and that the servants, and various other persons 
employed to procure provisions, were not comprehended 
in this number. By receiving the onset with their usual 
steadiness, the French troops would throw any Indian army 
into consternation ; or they might, as Alexander did, direct 
their chief effort to a particular part of the line ; and the 
success attendingsucli a movement would fill the enemy with 
terror, and occasion an immediate and general dispersion. 

Anreng-Zelie determined to derive eveiy possible benefit 
from this unexpected and almost miraculous victory ; and, 

men lost heart in sympathy with their leader, and began to think of 
flight. Just at this time, as one of his attendants was girding him 
w ith a quiver, a cannon-ball cariicd off the man's right hand and he fell 
dead. The sight of this struck terror into the hearts of those around 
him ; some of them dispersed, and others fled from the fatal field. 
Uiira, beholding the dispersion of his followers, and the repulse of his 
aimy, prising life more than the hope of a crown, turned away and fled.’ 

^ Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Conde, usually known as ‘ Conde the 
Great,’ born 1621, died in 1681. 

“ Henii de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne, one of the 
great soldiers of France, was born in ifill, and died in 1675. 
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to ensure the attainment of the sole object of his desire, 
absolute dominion, resorted to every kind of unprincipled 
base intrigue. The perfidious CtiUl-tiUah-Kan soon appeared 
in his presence, proffering his submission, and the services of 
whatever portion of the troops he might seduce from their 
first allegiance. The Prince thanked him, and loaded him 
with promises, but was cautions not to receive him in his 
own name. He carried him at once to Mor/id-Jiakcke, by 
whom the traitor was hailed, as may easily be imagined, 
with every profession of kindness. During this interview 
Aureiig-Zehe addressed his brother as his acknowledged 
King and Sovereign, observing to CalU-ullah-Kan that it was 
Morad-liakche alone who was qualified to wear the crown, 
and that the victory was gained only by the skilful conduct 
and irresistible valour of that Prince.^ 

Notwithstanding this semblance of fealty to his younger 
brother, Avmig-Xche was actively employed d.ay and nighi 
in writing to the Omrnhs, whom he brought over gradually 
to his party. 67!/'///-4 c.v/4y«/,- his uncle, was unwearied in 
promoting the views of his nephew, and was indeed an 
invaluable coadjutor, being active, intelligent, and pos- 
sessed of extensive influence. He had the reputation of 
writing the most insinuating letter, and using the most 
persuasive eloquence, of .my man in Hindominn. It is 
known that owing to some real or imaginary affront he 
greatly disliked Dura, and therefore embraced this oppor- 
tunity of contributing to his downfall. Ai(iviig-/,c(w con- 
cealed under the garb of disinterestedness and purity of 
intention his raging jiassion for b»)vereignty. Everything 
tjutt was done, the negotiations entered into, and the j»ro- 

^ It is stated l)y Kli.iff Khan that the howdah which Murad Baksh 
used during tlte battle was stuck as thick with arrows as a porcupine 
with quills, so that the ground of it was not visilde. Also tliat it was 
kept in the stoie-liouse in the fort of the capital (Delhi) as a curiosity, 
and as a memotitil of the bravery of that descendant of the house of 
Timur, remaining there till about 1713. 

“ Shaista Kh.in (see p. 13) was a son of the wazir Asaf Khan, and 
brother of Shah Jaltan's wife, Mumtiz Mahal. 
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mises made, all was in Morad-Bakcke s name : from him every 
command was to emanate, and he was to be regarded as the 
future King. Aureng-Zebe acted only as his lieutenant, as 
his zealous and dutiful subject ; the turmoils of government 
were ill suited to the disposition of his mind ; to live and 
die as a Fakire was his firm and inflexible resolution ! 

As for Dara, he was weighed down with dispondency 
and terror. He repaired with all diligence to Agra, but 
did not venture into his father’s presence ; for his last 
stem injunction,^ ‘ Remember, Dara, if thou art defeated, 
never return to me,’ still sounded in his ear. The good 
old man nevertheless sent a faithful eunuch in secret to 
condole with the unhappy Prince, to assure him of his 
unalterable affection, and of the grief into which he was 
plunged by the late disaster. ‘ But,’ added the King, 
‘ there is surely no i-eason for despair while an army under 
Solivian Chckonli remains. For the present, 1 advise you 
to take the road to Drhii, where you will find a thousand 
horses in the royal stables ; and the governor of the fort 
has my orders to furnish you with money and elephants. 
You should not withdraw to a greater distance than 
prudence may demand ; I shall write frequently, and wish 
you to be within easy reach of my letters. I still think I 
pos.scss the means of bringing Aureng-Zrhe into my power, 
and of inflicting due chastisement upon him.’ So utterly 
cast down, so absorbed in sorrow was Dam, that he could 
frame no answer to this affecting communication, or even 
transmit a formal acknowledgment of it to his father. He 
sent several messages to Jiegim-Saheh, and departed at 
midnight, with his wife, daughters, and his youngest so* 
Scp(‘-Chckouhi- accompanied, and this is almost incredible, 
by not more than three or four hundred persons. Let 

' See p. 46. 

- Ditd Shikoh was married, when in his twentieth year, to the 
Princess Nadira, the daughter of his uncle, Sultan Parwez, by whom 
he had two sons, Sulaiman Shikoh and Sipihr Shikoh, who shared the 
ill-fortunes of their father, both dying in prison in the fort of Gwalior. 
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him pursue his melancholy way to Dehlij while we con- 
sider the deep policy and consummate address which 
marked the conduct of Aureng-Zebe at Agra. 

One of his first measures was to gain over, or at least 
to sow the seeds of disunion, among the victorious troops 
commanded by Soliman-Chekouh, and thus destroy Dara’x 
last hope of retrieving his fortunes. He, therefore, 
represented to the liaja Jetseiiigue and to Ddil-kan, the 
principal officers in that army, the utter ruin of Data's 
affairs. The formidable force on which he founded such 
confident hopes of success, observed Aureng-Zebe, after sus- 
taining a total overthrow, had come over to his standard. 
Data was now a fugitive, unattended by a single regiment, 
and must soon fall into his bands ; and, with respect to 
Cluth-Jehan, such was the state of his health, that no 
expectation could be entertained of his surviving many 
days. It was evident that they were engaged in a cause 
which was now desperate, and that a longer adherence to 
Dam’s fallen fortune would be extremely imprudent. He 
counselled them to consult their be-st interests by joining 
his army, and bringing with them SoUman-Chekonh, whose 
person they might easily seize. 

Jessehigiie hesitated for some time as to the line of con- 
duct he should pursue. He still feared Chalt-Jehan and 
Dara, and dreaded the consequence of laying hands 
on a Royal I’ersonage ; a violence not likely to escape 
punishment, sooner or later, though that punishment 
should be inflicted by Aureng-Zebe himself. He was 
acquainted, too, with the high and undaunted spirit of 
Xoliman-C/iekouh, and could have no doubt that the Prince 
would die rather than submit to the loss of liberty. 

At last this was what he determined upon. After 
having taken counsel with Delil-kan his great friend, and 
having renewed oaths of fealty to each other, it was 
decided between them that Jesseingue should straightway 
repair to Soliman-Chekouh’ s tent, show him the overtures 
made by Aiireiig-Zcbc, and disclose frankly the whole state 
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, of his mind. ‘ 1 ought not to disguise from you/ he told 
the Prince, ‘ the danger of your situation : you can depend 
neither upon Delil-kan, or Daoud-kan^ nor upon any part 
of the troops; and, by advancing to the relief of your 
father, you may involve yourself in irretrievable ruin. In 
this emergency you cannot do better than seek refuge in 
the mountains of Seretiaguer.^ The Raja of that country 
will receive you kindly ; his territory is inaccessible, and 
he can be in no dread of Aureng-Zebe. While in this 
secure retreat, you may calmly observe the progress of 
events, and descend from your mountains when a favour- 
able occasion shall arise.’ ^ 

The young Prince could not fail to understand from 
this discourse that he had lost all authority both with 
the Raja and the troops ; and that he should endanger 
the safety of his own person if he refused to relinquish 
the command : he yielded, therefore, to the sad necessity 
of the case, and proceeded toward the mountains. He 
was attended by a few affectionate friends, chiefly Manseb- 
(lurs* and Saiedx, and others who considered themselves 

* Probably Diiiid Khda, Kureslii, who liecame commander of 5000 
in the rei{;n of Alamgir. In the year i6yo he was appointed governor 
of Allahabad. 

- Srinagar, in what is now the Garhwal District of the North-West 
Provinces, a wild mountain country along the valley of the Alaknanda 
Kiver. Srinagar, the name of the principal village in the district, was 
in Pernicr’s time the capital of the Garhwiil Rdjas ; it is now to a great 
extent deserted. Many writers and commentators have confounded 
this place with the Srinagar in Kashmir. The position of this 
(Garhwal) Srinagar, is shown with considerable accuracy, titled 
Screnagher, on the map of the Mogol Empire in the hrst editiop, 
Paris, 1670, of The History of the late Rebellion, etc., and titled Seren- 
agker montes, on the map in the early Dutch edition, Amsterdam, 
1672 (see the reproductions at p{i. 238 and 454), and also in other 
editions. 

“ Sulaiman Shikoh was afterwards given up by the Raja (called the 
Zaminddr of Srinagar in the 'Amal-i Sdlii of Muhammad Salih 
Kambd) in 1670 to the officers of Aurangzeb. .See p. 105. 

* Mansabddrs, commanders, officers, from mansah, I’ers. ‘ a com- 
mand. ’ 
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bound to follow him. The bulk of the army remained < 
with the Raja and ’Delil-Kan, who had the baseness to 
send a body of men to plunder the Prince’s baggage. 
Among other booty, they seized an elephant laden with 
Koupirs'^ of gold. Many of Soliman-ChekouK s attendants, 
discouraged by this disgraceful outrage, deserted him, and 
the peasantry, after spoiling them, even assassinated many 
of the Prince’s followers. He made his way, however, to 
the mountains with his wife and family, and was received 
with the honours due to his rank ; the Raja of Serenaguer^ 
assuring him he should be in perfect security while in his 
territory, and that he would assist him with all his forces. 
We must now resume the thread of our narrative, as it 
relates to what look place at Agra. 

Three or four days after the battle of Samongner? 
Aiireng-Zclie and Morad-Iiakche presented themselves be- 
fore the gate of the city, in a garden, about a league distant 
from the fortress. They then despatched a message to 
Cliah-Jeliav, by an eunuch in the conhdence of Aureng- 
Zelc, and possessing all his address and deceit. ’Phis man 
saluted the aged Monarch in the name of his master, as- 
sured him of his uiuliininished respect and affection, and 
expressed his deep sorrow for the events which had re- 
cently taken place, events attributable to the inordinate 
ambition and sinister designs of Dara. He begged leave 
most sincerely to congratulate his august parent on the 
improvement which was manifesting itself in the state of 
his health, and declared that he was come to Agra only 
to receive and execute his commands. 

• Clmh-Jehan affected to approve of his son’s conduct, and 
expressed himself satisfied with these expressions of alle- 
giance. He was, however, too well acquainted with 
his hypocrisy and love of power, to ])lace any confidence 

' (lold mohurs in fact, called ‘ Gold Roupics,’ by many of the old 
travelleii. 

^ Srinagar in Garhwiil. See p. 92. 

’ S.iiniigarh, nine miles east of Agio. See p. 47. 
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in his protestations ; yet, instead of acting with decision, 
showing himself to his people, and assembling his Omrahs, 
for which there was still time, he chose rather to try his 
own skill in artifice and dissimulation with Aureng-Zebe, 
who surpassed all men in both. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the father fell into the snare which he had 
spread for his son. He sent a trusty eunuch to say how 
sensible he was not only of the improper behaviour of 
Dara, but also of his incapacity ; to remind Aurciig-Zebe 
of the peculiar tenderness he had ever borne him, and to 
request he would visit his affectionate father, that such 
arrangements might be concluded as the present distracted 
state of affairs rendered necessary. *^'he cautious Prince 
likewise mistrusted Chah-Jehan ; fur he knew that Begum- 
Saheb quitted him neither night nor day ; that he was 
completely under her control ; that she had dictated the 
message, 4 and that there were collected in the fortress 
several large and robust Tartar women, such as are em- 
ployed in the seraglio, for the purpose of falling upon 
him with arms in their hands, as soon as he entered the 
fortress. Aureng-Zebe would not, therefore, venture with- 
in its walls ; and though he repeatedly fixed the day for 
obeying his father’s summons, he as often deferred it 
to the morrow. Meanwhile, he continued his secret 
machinations, and sounded the opinions of the most power- 
ful Omrahs, until, having well digested his plans, the 
public all at once found to their astonishment that his son, 
Sultan Mahmoud, had taken possession of the fortress. 
This enterprising young man, having posted a number of 
men in the vicinity, entered the place on the plea of 
visiting the Mogul with a message from Aureng-Zebe, and 
fell suddenly on the guards stationed at the gate ; he was 
quickly followed by his men, who overcame the unsuspect- 
ing garrison, and made themselves masters of the fortress. 

If ever man was astonished, that man was Chah-Jehan 
when he perceived that he had fallen into the trap he 
had prepared for others, that he himself was a prisoner. 
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and Aureng-Zehe in possession of the fort. It is said that 
the unhappy Monarch sent at once a message to Sultan 
Mahmoud, promising, on his crown and the Koran, to nomi- 
nate him King, provided he served him faithfully in this 
conjuncture. ‘ Come to me/ added the Mogol, ‘ and lose 
not this opportunity of delivering your grandfather from 
prison ; an act which will obtain for you the blessing of 
heaven, and a glorious name that shall never die.' 

If Sultan Mahmoud had possessed sufficient daring to 
close with these proposals, it appears extremely probable 
that he might have supplanted his father. Chah-Jehan s 
influence was still powerful, and if he had been permitted 
to leave the citadel, and to assume the personal command 
of the troops, I have reason to believe that they would 
have acknowledged hi.s authority, and the leading Onirahx 
remained faithful to his government. Aiireng-Zebe would 
not himself have been bold or savage enough to fight 
against his own father in person, especially as he must 
liave thought that he would luive been abandoned by 
every one, possibly by Morad-Jiakche himself. 

It is the general opinion that Sultan Mahmoud com- 
mitted the same error upon this occasion as his grand- 
father had done after the battle of Sanionguer and flight 
of Dara. And, as I am again led to the subject, it is 
fair I should observe that there are several politicians 
who contend that, considering all the circumstances 
of his situation, the aged Monarch, after the battle and 
the defeat of Dara, adopted the most prudent course 
in remaining within the fortress, and endeavouring to 
overcome Aureiig-Zebc by stratagem. It is the vulgar 
practice, these }jeople say, to judge of the wisdom of 
every plan according to the event by which it is followed : 
the worst-digested schemes are frequently attended with 
success, and then they are applauded by all the world ; 
and if, as there was reason to expect, the appearance of 
affection and goodwill towanl Aurctig-Zebe, assumed by 
Chah-Jehan, had enabled him to seize the person of that 
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Prince^ he would be extolled for sagacity and wisdom, as 
much as he is now contemned for being, as is injuriously 
said, a mere driveller, guided by his Begum, a woman 
whose passions blinded her understanding, and whose 
vanity led her to believe that Aiireng-Zebe would hasten 
to visit her ; in other words, that the bird would, of his 
own accord, fly into the cage. But to return to Sullan 
Mahmoud. — It is inconceivable, according to the poli- 
ticians of this country, that he did not eagerly grasp at a 
sceptre which seemed to fall into his hands ; especially 
when, by thus gratifying his ambition, he would have 
gained a reputation for tenderness and generosity. By 
restoring his grandfather to freedom this young Prince 
might have become the sovereign arbiter of affairs ; 
whereas he is now probably destined to terminate his 
existence in Goiialeor.^ 

Few will believe that Huhan Mahmoud was restrained 
by a sense of duty to his father from acceding to the 
wishes of Chah-Jehan : it is more likely that he doubted 
the sincerity of the King’s promises, and felt all the 
danger of disputing the crown with a man endued with 
the mental energy and imposing talents of Aureiig-Zcbe, 
Whatever were his motives, he disregarded the offers of 
the unha]i]iy prisoner, and even refused to enter his 
a))artmcnts, alleging that he was not authorised to visit 
liixn, but had received positive orders not to return to his 
father without carrying away with him the keys of every 
gate in the fort, in order that Aureng-Zvhe might come 
in perfect security for the purpose of kissing his Majesty's 
feet. For the space of nearly two days, C/uih-Jehati could 
not persuade himself to surrender the keys ; but observing 
that his people were gradually deserting him, especially 
the soldiers stationed at the little gate, and that he M'as 
no longer safe, he delivered the keys at length into the 
hands of Sultan Mahmoud, with an injunction to Aureng- 
Zebe to come to him without further delay, if he were wise, 
* Thit is, his daughter, Begiiin Sahib. “ See p. 83. 
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as he had secrets of the greatest moment to disclose. As 
may be well supposed Auretig-Zebe was too wary a man, 
and knew too much to commit such a glaring blunder, 
and so far from obeying the injunction, he immediately 
appointed his eunuch Elbarkan governor of the fortress, 
by whose orders Chah-,Jehan, with Ikgum-Saheb and the 
whole of the women, were closely confined. Many of the 
gates were also walled up, and all intercourse between 
the Mogol and his friends was effectually prevented. He 
was not even permitted to leave his apartment without 
the knowledge of the (.Jovemor. 

At this period Aureng-Zebe wrote a letter to his father 
which, before he sealed it, was shown to everybody. ‘ I 
cannot better explain my conduct,’ observed the Prince, 
‘than by stating that while you professed extraordinary 
partiality for me, and expressed your displeasure at Darax 
proceedings, I was informed, on indisputable authority, 
that you had sent him two elejdiants laden with golden 
roupies. Thus is he furnished with means to collect new 
armies, and to prolong this disastrous war; I, therefore, 
put it to y<ni plainly whether I am not driven by his 
pertinacity to resort to measures which appear harsh and 
unnatural ? Is he not, properly speaking, the cause of 
your imprisonment ? and is it not owing to him that I 
have so long been deprived of the pleasure of throwing 
myself at your feet, and discharging the duties, and pay- 
ing the attentions, you have a right to demand from an 
affectionate son } It only rem.ains for me t(» beg that you 
will pardon what now seems strange in my conduct, and 
to recommend the exercise of patience under the tempo- 
rary loss of liberty ; for be assured that, as soon as Darn 
shall be rendered incapable of disturbing our repose, 1 
shall fly to the citadel, and with my own hands open the 
doors of your prison.’ 

I have been told that Chah-Jehan did, in fact, send the 
elephants, with the roupies of gold,* to Dara, on the very 
* See p. 6o text, and footnote *. 
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night of his departure from DeMi, and that it was 
Rauchenam-Begum who communicated the information to 
Aureng-Zebe. That Princess also apprised him of the 
presence of the Tartar women, by whom it was intended 
he bhould l)c assailed when he entered the castle. It is 
e*ren said that Aureng-Zebe intercepted some letters written 
by his father to Dara. 

Many intelligent persons, however, deny the truth of 
these allegations, and contend that the letter, thus 
generally exhibited, was a mere invention to deceive the 
public, and to reconcile them to the outrageous measures 
of uliich the Mogol'i adherents had so much right to 
complain. Be the truth what it may, it is certain that the 
close confinement of Chub Jelian seemed the signal for 
nearly the whole body of Oiiirahi to pay their court to 
Ait/riig-Zcbi' and Moiad-IUiMie. I can indeed scarcely 
repress my indignation when I reflect that there was not a 
single movement, nor even a voice heard, in behalf of the 
aged and injured Monarch; although the (hnrahs, who 
bowed the knee to his oppressors, were indebted to him 
for their rank and riches, having been, according to the 
custom of this court, raised by ( huh-Jehnn from a state of 
the lowest indigence, and many of them even redeemed 
from absolute slavery. A few there were, such as Danech- 
mvnd-Kan and some others, who espoused no party ; but, 
with this small exception, every Omrah declared in favour 
of A iirnig-Zvbe. 

It may, however, diminish our censure of this ungrateful)^ 
conduct, if we call to mind that the Omrahs ot Hindousian 
cannot be proprietors of land, or enjoy an independent 
revenue, like the nobility of France and the other states 
of Chriitendom. Their income, as I said before,' consists 
exclusively of pensions which the King grants or takes 
aw’ay according to his own will or pleasure. When deprived 
of this pension, they sink at once into utter insignificanee, 
and find it impossible even to borrow the smallest sum. 

* See i>. S- 
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The combined Princes, having thus disposed of Chalt- 
Jehan, and received the homage of tlie (.hnrnhs, set out in 
pursuit of Dura. “I'he royal treasury supplied their 
jiecuniary wantvand Chah-ltesl-Kati, the uncle of Aureng- 
Zcbe, was appointed governor of Agra. 

When the day arrived for the departure of the army, 
Morad-Bakche s particular friends, and chief among them 
the eunuch Chah-Ahas, employed every argument to induce 
him to remain with his own troops in the neighbourhood 
of Agra and IMili. An excess of respect, and too smooth 
a tongue denoted, they said, a treacherous heart. They 
represented to him tliat being King, and universally 
acknowledged as such, even by Aurciig-Xehe himself, it was 
his wisest jiolicy not to remove from the neighbourhood 
of Agra or Dr/ili, but to let his brother go alone in pursuit 
of Dara. Had he been swayed by this prudent counsel, 
Aureng-'Aebe would indeed have felt greatlj embarrassed ; 
but it made no impression ujwn his mind, and he continued 
to repose unrescr\od confidence in his brother’s solemn 
promises, and in the oaths which they had mutual)^ and 
repeatedly sworn on the Koran. 'I'he two brothers quitted 
Agra together, and took the road to Dchh. 

Wlien they halted at Mafnras^ four short journeys from 
Agra, the friends of Morad-Bakche, who had seen and heard 
enough to excite their suspicion, once more endeavoured 
to awaken his tears. They assured him that Aiireng-Zebr 
entertained some evil design, and that some dreadful jilol 
was certainly in progress. Of this, information had reached 
them from various quarters : he must, therefore, absolutely 
abstain from visiting his brother, at least for that day. 
Indeed it was advisable, they added, to anticipate, without 
delay, the meditated blow ; for which purpose the Prince 
need only excuse himself, on the plea of indisposition, from 
visiting Anreng-Zebe, who would thus be induced to come to 
Morad-Bakche attended, as usual, with very few persons. 

' Matliura (Mutlra), on the light bank of tlie Juinn.-i, about 30 miles 
aliove Agra. 
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But neither argument nor entreaty could remove the 
spell by ■which he appeared bound. The feigned and 
fulsome adulation of Aureng-Zebe had indeed enchanted 
the unhappy Prince ; and, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of his friends, he accepted an invitation from his 
brother for supper. The latter expected him, and had 
concerted his measures with Mirkan and three or four other 
of his minions. Morad-Bakchc was greeted with even more 
external courtesy and respect than had been usual since 
Anreng-Zehc had marked him for his victim ; tears of joy 
seemed to flow, and his brother wiped, with a gentle hand, 
the perspiration and du.st from the face of tlie devoted and 
credulous Prince. During supper, the utmost good- 
humour and conviviality apparently prevailed ; the con- 
versation was enlivening .and incessant, and at the end of 
the repast, a large quantity of the delicious wines of 
Chiraz and Calmii was introduced. Aiimig-Zebe then rose 
softly, and ■with a countenance that beamed with affection 
and delight, said, ‘ I need not inform your Majesty of the 
serious turn of my mind, and that, as a Mahometan , I feci 
scruples which do not pennit me to indulge in the pleasures 
of the table ; but though I deem it my duty to retire, yet 
I leave you in excellent company. Mirkan and mj other 
friends will entertain your Majesty.’ An extravagant 
fondness for wine was among Morad-Bakche’ s foibles, and 
iiimn the present occasion, finding it peculiarly good, he 
drank to such excess that he became intoxicated, and fell 
into a deep sleei). 'I'his was jirecisely the eff’ect which 
Aureng-Zebc intendcil the wine should produce. Hisi, 
servants were ordered to withdraw that their master 
might not be disturbed ; and Mirkan took away both his 
sword and d.igger.’ It was not long before Aureng Zebe 

* III Ihc original, ‘ son sabie et son jemder on poignard. ’ A jamdhar 
( ? from the Sanscrit l'(7wa-</Arfnr = ‘ death-briiigcr ') was a shoit, 
broad dagger with tbe ‘grip' at right anghs to the blade, between 
side guards for the hand. Some had two points ‘ two 

scratcher,’ from hkhua, to write or scratch), othcis were tiiple-pointcd 
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came to rouse him from his sleep. He entered the 
rooiOj and pushing the Prince rudely with his feet, 
until he opened his eyes, uttered this short and insolent 
reprimand, ‘ Oh, shame and infamy ! Thou a King and 
yet possessing so little discretion What will the world 
now say of thee, and even of me ? Let this wretched 
and drunken man be bound hand and foot, and removed 
there within, to sleep away his shame.’ The command 
was no sooner given than executed ; five or six soldiers 
rushed upon Morml-liakrhf, and in spite of his cries and 
resistance, fetters and haiideulTs were applied, and he was 
carried away. This violence could not be perpetrated 
without the knowledge of his iiuinediate attendants ; they 
wished to sound an alarm, and attempted to break into 
the ajiartinent ; hut they were silenced and overawed by 
Alhih-Couh/, the chief officer in Morml-Bakchex artillery, 
who had long been corrupted by the gold of xiurrnj'-Zebc. 
Some agitation soon began, however, to manifest itself 
among the troops ; and to prevent the consequences of any 
sudden movement, emissaries were busily crnj>loycd during 

(se/i-/ik!i(iiia=‘ {\\raK sorntchcr ’). ShaiKh Alml F.!/,!, the Kmperor 
Aklnr's mini-iter and friend, tells us (Ain-i-Akbari) that ‘All weapons 
for the use of Ilis Majesty have names, and a piopcr rank is assigned 
to them. Thus there are thirty swords, one of which is daily sent to 
Ills Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is returned, and 
handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it till its 
turn comes again. . . . (Jf jdmJ/ian axiCi . . . theie ai e foi ty of each. 
Their turn recurs every week,’ vol. i. p. lOO, Professor Klochmann’s 
Trartdation, t'aleutta, 1873. For a great deal of invaluable informa- 
tion regal ding Eastern swords and daggeis, see An Illustrated Hami- 
hook of Indian a) ms. . . By the Hon. W'ilbraham Egnton, Jt/.A., 
Af. P. Published by order of the Secretary of State for India in Coum it, 
London. William II. Allen A Co., 1880. 

Catrou, quoting Manouchi, states that the sabre and dagger weie 
taken away by Auiangzeli’s grandson, Aram, son of Prince Muhammad, 
a boy of .sis yeais of age : ‘ Orarogzeb as if he intended his brother 
only a piece of pleasantly, while sleeping, promised his grandson a 
jewel if he could take away from the piince his sabre and his poignard 
without awaking him. The child acquitted himself very dexterously of 
the office, and conveyed the arms of Moradbax into the adjoining tent.’ 
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the night in representing the occurrences in Aureng-Zehe s 
tent, as perfectly trifling ai»d unimportant : they were 
present (they pretended), and Mtrrad-liakche having drunk 
to excess, liad lost his self-possession, and made use of 
very intemperate language. There was no one upon 
w'hom he liad not cast injurious reflections, and he had 
even loaded Aun'ng-Zehc himself with the foulest abuse. 
In short, he hud grown so quarrelsome and ungovernable, 
that it beciime necessary to confine him apart : but in 
the morning, when re- 
covered from his night’s 
debauch, he would be 
again set at liberty. In 
the mean time, large 
bribes and larger pro- 
mises were given to all 
the superior orticers ; 
the pay of the whole 
army was immediately 
augmented; and, as 
there were few who 
had not long foreseen 
the d<iwnfall of Morad- 
liuh-che, it is not suqjris- 
ing that when the day 
dawned scarcely a trace 
of the late partial com- 
motion existed. Aurnig- 
Zrhe felt that he might 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered emhaty^ a kind 
of closed litter in which women are carried on elephants ; 
and in this manner the Prince was conveyed to Dehli, and 
incarcerated in the ancient citadel of Heliui-guer,^ which 
is situated in the middle of the river. 

' For amari, a Persian word meaning a covtred-in howdah, or litter. 

* Salini-ghar, built by the Emjieror Salim Sli.ih Stir, in the year 
1546, and now in ruins. 
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The army submitted to this new order of things, with 
the exception of the eunuch Chah-Ahan, who occasioned 
much trouble.^ Aureng-Zebe received the troops lately 
under the command of Morad-Bakche into his service ; 
and resumed the pursuit of Dara, who was advancing with 
the utmost expedition on Labor, with the intention of 
fortifying himself in that city, and rendering it the ren- 
dezvous for his friends and adherents. But he was pressed 
so closely by his eager enemy, that he found it impossible 
to fortify that position : he, therefore, continued his retreat 
on the road to Monllaii ; but here again the vigour of his 
brother’s movements disappointed any expectation he 
might have formed of maintaining that post. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the ardour and activity of Aureng- 
Zebe. Notwithstanding the great heat of the weather, 
his army vnarehed day and night ; and, with a view of 
encouraging the troops, he was often two or three leagues 
in advance, nearly unattended. Nor did he fare better 
than the private men ; his meal consisted of dry bread 
and impure water, and his bed was the bare ground. 

Dara is blamed by the statesmen of this country for 
not having taken the route to the kingdom of Caboul 
when he abandoned l.^ihor. He was strongly advised to 
adopt that course, and his reasons for refusing such sage 
counsel must always be enigmatical. The governor of 
Caboul was Mohabet-kan, one of the most ancient and 
powerful Omrahs of Hindotislan, w'ho had never been on 
friendly terms with Aureng-Zebe-, and there were assembled 
in that kingdom above ten thousand troops destined to 
act against the Aiigans,^ the rersiaiis, and the Vsbecs. Dara 
was amply supplied with money, and there can be little 
doubt that the military force of that country and Mohak-i- 
kan himself would willingly have espoused his cause. It 
should also be observed that in Caboul, Dara would have 

’ Calrou saj’s that he was deported along with Muiad Bakhsh. 

" Afgh.ins, called by the old travellers, Augancs, and sometimes 
Agwans. 
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been on the l)ol:ders of Persia and Ushec, from which 
countries he might have derived considerabie support. 
He ought indeed to have recollected how Hoimaymi was 
restored to his kingdom by the power of the Persians, 
notwithstanding the opposition of '/,aher~kan} king of 
the PuluHs, by whom he had been expelled. But it was 
generally the fate of the unhappy Dara to undervalue the 
opinions of the wisest counsellors ; and upon this occasion, 
instead of throwing himself into Cuhoul, he proceeded 
towards Seimdt/,^ and sought refuge in the fortress of Tata- 
bakar, that strong and celebrated place situated in the 
middle of the river Indus. 

When Jureng-’/ebe knew the point on which Dara was 
directing his retreat, he felt it quite unnecessary to con- 
tinue the pursuit. Having ascertained that Cabonl was 
not within the plan of his brother’s operations, his mind 
was relieved from any serious apprehension ; and sending 
only seven or eight thousand men under the command of 
Mir baba, his foster-brother, to watch the movements of 
Darn, he retraced his steps towards Agra with the same 
expedition he had used in the pursuit of his brother. His 
mind, indeed, was harassed by fears of what might happen 
in tile cajiital during his absence : some of the powerful 
Pnja.H, such as Jr.m'ingiie or Jesso nisei ngiie, M'oiild, jierhaps, 
he thought, release C/w/e/c/zwi from jjrison ; Sofimaii-C/iekoiih, 
and the Raja of Srrenagucr, might descend as a torrent 
from their mountains; or, finally, Snllan Siijah would 

’ Sh'’t Khan Siir, tlie son of the governor of Jaiinpur, for some time 
in the service of Muhammad Lohanf, king of Behar. He defeated the 
Kmperor Humayiin in 1 539 at Chaunsa in Behar, and in 1 540 at Kanauj, 
and pursued him until he was driven beyond the Indus. Slier Khan then 
became the sovereign of Pclhi, ascended the throne in 1542, under the 
title of Shcr .Shalt ; and died in 1545. After an exile of fifteen years 
Ilamayiin returned to India, and became a second time Emperor of 
Hindostan. 

“ Sind (Scindc). The fortress is at Bukkuron an island in the Indus 
between .Sukkiir and Rohri. Owing to its position it was a stronghold 
of great importance. 
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bly venture to approach Jgra. A slight in- 
r occurred, which, as it was occasioned by it, 
I to give an idea of Atircng-Zehe's precipitate 
/:ting. 

'While in his return from Monllan to Labor, and when 
inarching with his accustomed rapidity, he was astonished 
to see the Raja Jem'higiie at the head of four or five 
thousand well-appointed Jiagipous, advancing towards 
him. Aure»g-Zebe had, as usual, preceded his army ; and 
being aware of the Rajas strong attachment to Chah- 
Jehan, it may easily be imagined that he considered his 
situation one of extreme peril. It was natural for him 
to conclude that Jesseingue would seize upon so happy 
an occasion and by a coup J'clal at once rescue his 
venerated sovereign from the iniquitous thraldom under 
which he groaned, and inflict condign punishment upon 
the unfeeling son from whom he had exjierienced so 
much unprovoked outrage and cruelty. It is, indeed, con- 
jectured tliat the Raja undertook this expedition with 
no other design than the capture of Atirrrtg-Zebt, and 
there appears ground for the opinion from the fact of his 
having been met on the road leading from Labor to 
MmiUan, when the information just before received by the 
Prince left no doubt upon his mind tliat the Raja was still 
at DehVi ; with such astonishing .speed had he conducted 
this long march ! But the self-possession of Aurrng-Zehe 
and his decision of character carried him safely through 
the impending danger. He betrayed no symptom of 
agitation or alarm, but assuming a counteiiancc expressive 
of pleasure at the sight of the Raja, rode directly toward 
him, making signs with his hand for him to hasten his 
pace, and calling out, ‘Ha/amrl bached Ruja-gj ! Salamel 
bached Baha-gi!’ Thus hailing him as ‘My Lord Raja] 
My Lord Father ! ’ When the Raja approached, he 
said : I cannot describe how impatiently I have waited 
to see you. The war is at an end : Dara is ruined 
and wanders alone. I have sent Mir-Baba after the 
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fugitive ; he cannot possibly escape.' He then took off 
his pearl necklace, and, as an act of the utmost courtesy 
and condescension, placed it round the neck of the 
Itaja. ‘ My army is fatigued, I am anxious you should 
immediately proceed to Juohor, for 1 am apprehensive of 
some movement tlicre. I appoint yon Governor of the 
city, and commit all things to your hands. I sliiill soon 
join you ; but before we part, I cannot avoid returning 
my thanks for yoiir manner of disposing of Solimnn-('lielouli. 
Where have you left DeUl-kau'i 1 shall know how to 
punish him. Hasten to Lahot. Salamci Bavhest, Farewell!’ 

Dura, when arrived at Tala-balar, nominated an eunuch 
distinguished for his intelligence and resolution. Governor 
of the fortress, and formed an excellent garrison of Palaiis 
and Saiieds, and as gunners, a number of Poiiugueie, Eiiglu/i, 
French, and Germanx. These Europeans were employed 
in the artillery, and had l)ecn induced by his magnificent 
promises to enter into the Prince’s service. In the event 
of his ascending the throne, it was intended to promote 
them to the rank of Omralix, even although they were 
Fninkx. Depositing his treasure in the fortres.s, for he still 
j)ossesscd a large quantity of gold and silver. Dura )>ursued 
his march witlujut delay along the banks of the Indux 
towards Scimdi/, at the hea<l i»f but two or three thousand 
men ; and traversing with incredible speed the territories of 
the lifijn Kalclie ‘ soon reached the province of Gnznrate, and 
presented himself before the gates of Amed-Abad. The 
Governor of the city was Chah-yaraze-kan,^ the father-in- 
law of Aureng-Zehe, descended from the ancient Princes of 
Machate'^ [Masenfr], a man of no military reputation, bift 

’ Or as he i.s now c.illed, the Rao of Ciitch (Kachh). 

^ Sh Ahnawaz Khan was father-in-law to M iirad IJakhsh also, and his 
daughter was in Ahmadabad when DAra came there. It was through 
her entreaties that Shahnawaz Khan was induced to espouse the cause 
of Dara. 

* Muscat (Maskat), the chief town of Oman in Arabia. This is 
interesting as it serves to support the statement in the Ma-astm-l 
Umard of ’Abdu-r Kazzak al 1 lusaini, that Sh.Ahnawaz Khan was a 
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accomplished, polite, and addicted to pleasure. The city 
of Amfd-Ahad * contained a strong garrison, and was in 
a condition to oppose a vigorous resistance ; but whether 
from failure of courage in the governor, or from his having 
been taken by surprise, the gales were opened to Dara 
and he was received by Chah-Namze with every mark of 
honour. It seems indeed that this man was so assiduous 
in paying court to Dara, that he succeeded in impressing 
his mind with an opinion of liis devotedness and esteem ; 
and although warned of his treacherous character, the 
deluded Prince had the imprudence to confide in the 
govemor’s professions, communicating to him the whole 
of his plans, and showing him the letters from the Raja 
Jessomxehigne, and several other faithful adherents, who 
were making preparations to join him with all the forces 
they could muster. 

Atireng 'Ache was equally surprised and perplexed when 
he heard that Dara was master of Amcd-Ahad. He 
knew that his pecuniary resources were still considerable, 
and he could entertain no doubt that not only his 
brother’s friends, hut malcontents from all parts, would 
flock around his standard. He was not insensible of the 
imjiorlance of following Dara in person and dislodging 
him fnnn so ndvaiitageons a position : hut at the same 
time he saw the danger of withdrawing so far from Agra 
and ('hah Jehau, and of marching his army into provinces 

son of Mir7.a Rustam Kaudahari, a great-grandson of .Sh.-ih Ismail, 
king of J’cisi.a. It is usually stated that he was the .son of the wazir 
Asaph Khan, the Prime Minister of the Emperor Jahangir. I'or an 
account of ‘ the ancient Princes of Mascate ’ of Peinier’s narrative, 
see the late Rev. George Percy Wadger's History of the Imhms and 
Styyids of ’Oman. Translated from the original Arabic. London. 
Hakluyt .Society, 1871. 

* .Situated about 50 miles north of the head of the Gulf of Cambay 
and 310 miles from Bombay, on the banks of the .S.ibarmatai river, 
founded, in 1413, hy Ahmad Shah on the site of an ancient Hindoo 
city, and one of the most splendid towns of India during the l6th and 
17 th centuries. 
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which comprehended the territories of Jesscuigiie, Jeuom- 
schiguc, and other powerful Rajais. His attention was also 
distracted by the rapid advance of Siillan Sujah — then near 
Elabas — with a powerful army, and by the preparations 
which he understood were being made by Soliman-Cliekou/i 
in conjunction with the Raja of Screnaguer to take an 
active part in the war. lie was placed in a critical and 
intricate situation ; but his best course, he thought, was 
to leave Dara for the present with Cliiifi-Nnvasr-ltan, and 
to march toward Sultan Sujah, who had already crossed 
the Ganges at Elabas. 

Sullan Sujah encamped at a small village called Kadjoue, 
a situation which on account of a large talab, or reservoir of 
water, was judiciously chosen.^ There he determined to 
await the attack of Jumig-Zebe, who, on bringing up his 
army, took up a position on the banks of a small river, 
distant about a league and a half. Between the two 
armies was a spacious plain well adapted for them to 
engage. Auretig-Zcbe felt impatient to finish the contest, 
and on the day after his arrival, leaving his baggage 
on the other side of tlie river, proceeded to the attack. 
The Einir-Jemla, erstwhile prisoner in the Dccan, joined 
him on the morning of the action with the forces be 
could collect; the flight of the unhapj)y Dara having 
released his wife and children from captivity, and his own 
imprisonment being no longer necessary to the ])romo- 
tion of Aiireng-Zebc’s designs. The battle was warmly 
contested, and the efforts of the assailants wxre almost 
incredible; but Sultan Sujah maintained his ground, re- 
pulsing every assault with great slaughter, and increasing 
Aureng-Zebc’ s embarrassment by steadily adhering to his 

^ ‘ .Shuja^s army rested by the tank of Khajwa or Kacbbwa * Atual' 
i SdliU. Now called Khajua, .alKJUt 30 miles to the west of Katehpur- 
Ilaswa in the Allalmbad District, between the (l.angcs and the Jumna. 
The battle was fought on the 5th January 1659. lalah is another 
foim of the word talao, meaning an artificial pond, or tank as usually 
translated. 
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plan of not advancin;^ into the plain. To defend the 
advantageous and well-fortiiied position he had selected 
was for the present his sole object, foreseeing that the 
heat of the weather would very soon compel his enemy to 
retreat to the river, and that it would then be the time to 
fall with effect upon his rear-guard. Attmig-Zehe Yras very 
sensible of the reasons which actuated his brother, and 
became the more intent on pressing forward. But a new 
and unexpected source of uneasiness now presented itself. 

He was informed that the Raja Jessornsvingiie, who had, 
with apparent sincerity, entered into terms of amity, had 
fallen suddenly upon the rear-guard, routed and put it to 
flight, and that he was now employed in pillaging the 
baggage and treasure. The news soon spread ; and as is 
common in Asiatic armies, the fears of the soldiers multi- 
plied the danger. But Aureng-Zehe did not lose his 
presence of mind, and being aware that retreat would be 
ruinous to his hopes, he determined, ns at the battle with 
Dara, not to recede, but await with firmness the pro- 
gress of events. The disorder spread more and more 
among the troops, and Sultan Siija/i availing himself of so 
unlooked-for an opportunity, commenced a furious attack. 
An arrow killed the man who guided Aureng-Zehe s 
elephant ; the animal became unmanageable, and the 
danger growing more appalling, he was about to dis- 
mount, when Emir-Jcmla, who was near him, and whose 
conduct the whole of this day excited the admiration of 
every beholder, ejaculated with a loud voice, Decankou ! 
Decatikou ! (where is the Decan ?) ^ and prevented him 
from accomplishing his fatal purpose. Aureng-Zehe was 

* This war-cry was probably used somewhat tauntingly in the sense 
of ‘ Where are ye now, O men of the Deccan ? ’ See p. 50, footnote®. 
This and the war-cries given at p. $0, may Ire taken as similar to the 
‘Doun the Gallow-gate, iny lads ’of Sir John Moore, to encourage a 
regiment in the Peninsula which had a number of Glasgow men in its 
ranks ; or to the slogan, ‘It 's a far cry to I-och Awe,’ and that of the 
clan Grant, ‘ Stand fast, Craigellachie,' so nobly maintained of late by 
one of the clan at Thobal. 
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now to all appearance reduced to the last extremity : his 
situation seemed irremediable, and he "was every moment 
expecting to fall into the enemy's hands. Yet such is the 
caprice of fortune, that he was in a few minutes crowned 
with victory ; and Sultan Siijah was obliged, like Darn at 
the battle of Samonguer, to fly for his life. 

Sultan Siijah owed his discomfiture to the same trifling 
circumstance as occasioned the defeat of his eldest brother, 
— that of descending from his elephant for the sake of 
more expeditiously following the retreating foe : but it may 
be doubted whether the man by whose advice he acted 
was influenced by an honest or a perfidious intention. 
AUnh-verdi-lcan} one of his principal officers, earnestly 
entreated him to mount a horse, and it is remarkable that 
he made use of an artifice very .similar to that of Cnlil-tillah- 
kau at the battle of Saniotiguer. He ran towards Sultan 
Sujafi, and, when yet some way off, saluted him (as did 
('alil-ullali-kau), and then, joining his hands in the manner 
of fervent entreaty, he said : ‘ Why, my I’rince, incur 
unnecessary risk on this exalted elephant? do you not 
see that the enemy i.s in complete disorder, and that it 
were an unpardonalile fault not to pursue him with 
alacrity ? Mount your horse, and you .ire King of the 
Indies’ As in the case of Ihira, the sudden disa])pearance 
of the Prince from the view of the whole army inilueed a 
general idea that he wiis either killed or betrayed ; the 
troops fell into disorder, and dispersed, without the 
j)ossibility of restoring their raiiks.^ 

‘ Aliwanli Khan, (iovernor of I’atna, who espoused ihe cause df 
.Sultan Shujah, whom he followed to itcngal, where he wa') killed in 
July 1659. 

■■ See pp. sj, 54. Father Jo.seph Tieffcn thaler, .S.J., in the article on 
‘ Cazua’ (Kha3ua) in his Vescription of Hindustan, Ferlin, 1785, says 
that I’rince .Sujali’s elephant fell into a pit (untie, which may have 
been a dry well, not nncommon in those paits at the present day) and 
that then the Prince fled. Ticffcnthaler also stales that a fine serai 
(* caravanserai ') at ‘ Cazua* was the one built by Aurangzeb to com- 
memorate his victory. This fort-like serai, a walled garden (called 
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Jessomseingiie, perceiving the strange turn that the 
action had taken, contented himself with securing the 
fruits of his plunder, and without loss of time returned to 
Agra, intending to continue his retreat thence to his own 
dominions. 'J'he rumour had already reached the capital 
that Auratg-Zehe had lost the battle ; that he and Emir- 
Jenila were taken prisoners, and that Sulta7i Sttjah was 
advancing at the head of his victorious army. Ciuih-liesi- 
kan, Governor of the city, and the uncle of Atirevg-Zebe, 
so fully believed the re]»ort, that when he saw Jemmmeingite, 
of whose treason he had been apprised, approach the gate 
of the city, he grasped, in his despair, a eiip of poison. He 
was prevented, however, from swallowing it by the promp- 
titude of his women, who threw themselves upon him, and 
dashed the cup to the ground. T«o days elapsed before 
the inhabitants of Agra were undeceived ; and it is not 
doubted that the llaja would have succeeded in releasing 
Chah-Jeliaii from confinement had he acted with vigour 
and decision ; — had he threatened with boldness, a)id 
promised with liberality : but as he was acquainted with 
the actual state of affairs, he would neither venture to pro- 
long his stay in the capital, nor to undertake any clsirmg 
enterprise : he merely marched through the town, and 
proceeded homeward, agree.ibly to his original intention. 

Aureng-Zebe was full of inquietude as to the probable 
proceedings of Jemmseingue, and expected to hear of a 
revolution at Agra. He, therefore, scarcely followed Sultan 
Sujah in his retreat, but directed his rapid steps to the 
capital with the whole of his army. He soon learnt, how- 
ever, that the troops whom lie had just encountered, and 
who suffered little or no diminution of numbers in the 

tlie Bad.shdhi IKigli, or Ko}.il C.iiilcn), anil a masonry tank with an 
aiea of foiutccii acres, still remain as a meinoiial of impeiial ma^ni- 
ficenre. The serai has as man) as 130 sets of saiillecl looms, three of 
which have been thrown into one to serve as a school. The square in 
the ccnlie of the seiai has an area of ten acres, and 223 acics in all are 
coveicrl by these memorial winks 
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late action, were daily receiving considerable accession of 
strength from the different Itaja* whose territories were 
situated on both sides of the Ganges, and who were in- 
duced to give their assistance on the strength of the 
rej)utation Sultan Sujei/i had for wealth and liberality. 
He found also that his brother was establishing himself 
in Elahas, that important and celebrated passage of the 
Ganges, and justly considered the key of liengale. 

Under these circumstances, it occurred to Jureng-Zebe 
that he had two persons near him very capable of 
rendering him assistance — his eldest son, and Emir-Jemla ; 
but he knew that those who have rendered essential 
service to their Frince often become inflated with the 
idea ti>at no rccompcncc is loo great for them. He 
already jiercei^cd that SnUan Mahmond betrayed im- 
patience of paternal control, and was continually ])re- 
suining on the skill and prowess he, had displajed in the 
caj)ture of the citadel of Agra, whereby all the jdans of 
('hah Jehan had been baffled. In regard to the Emir, the 
Prince fully appreciated his transcendent talents, his 
conduct, and his courage ; but these very excellencies 
filled hmi with apprehension and distrust : for the Emir's 
great riches, and the rejmtation he possessed of being the 
prime mover in all affairs of importance, and the most 
acute statesman in India, left no doubt on tin' mind of 
Aareng-Zebe that the expectations of this extraordinary 
man were as high as those of Sultan Mahmond. 

'J'hese considerations would have disconcerted an 
ordinary mind ; but Aureng-Zebe knew how to remove 
these two jiersonages to a distance from the court with 
so much address that neither the one nor the other felt 
any cause of complaint. He sent them at the head of a 
powerful army against Sultan Siija/i, giving the AV/n'r to 
understand not only tliat the valuable government of 
liengale was intended for him during life, but that he 
should be succeeded therein by his son. He added that 
this was but one mark of the sense he entertained of his 
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great services : when he had defeated Sujah he should be 
created Mir-ul-omrah [Amir-nt^Uviara] ; the first and most 
honourable title in Hindomtan, signifying Prince of the 
Omraht, 

To Sultan Mahmoud he addressed only these few words : 
‘ Remember that you are the eldest of my children, and 
that you are going to fight your own battles. You have 
done much ; and yet, jwoperly speaking, you cannot be 
said to have done anything until the projects of Sultan 
Sujah be defeated, and you become master of his )>erson : 
he is the most formidable of our adversaries." 

Aurrn^-Zebe then j)resented both the Emir and Sultan 
Mahuuiud with the customary seraphaxj or rich vests, a 
few horses and elejihants, superbly eajmrisoned, and con- 
trived to retain at court his son’s wife (the King of 
Ciolkonda’x daughter) and Kmir-Jemla' s only son Mahmct 
Emir-lcan ; the former, because the presence of so dis- 
tinguished a woman might embarrass the oj>erations of 
the army ; the latter, because he was 2)arlial to the youth, 
and wislied to superintend his education : but he viewed 
them doubtless in the light of hostages for the fidelity 
of the two commanders. 

Sultan Sujah was continually in dread that the Rajas of 
iMwer lieiignle, who had reason to eomjdain of his ex- 
actions, would be e.xcited to insurrection against his 
authority. He was, therefore, no sooner aj)j)rised of these 
arrangements than he broke up his camp at Elabax, and 
marched to Henarex and Patna, and afterwards to Moguiere,- 
a small town on the Gangex, commonly called the Key of 
the Kingdom of licngale, forming a species of strait be- 
tween the mountains and a forest which is contiguous to 
the town. He made this movement from an apprehension 
that it was meant to cut off his retreat, and that Emir- 

* Sar-o-pii, fiom the Persian meaning from head to foot, laji-d-pie, 
a complete suit, oi rol>e of honour. 

- Monghyr, the fort described by Bernier, now contains the public 
offices, and the residences of the Europeans. 
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Jemla would cross the river cither above or below EUihax. 
Intending to make a stand at yiogiiiere, he threw up forti- 
ficationsj and cut a deep trench (which I saw some years 
afterwards)! extending from the town and the river to the 
mountains. In this strong position he re.solved to wait 
the approach of his enemy, and dispute the passage of the 
Ganges. He was, however, greatly mortified when in- 
furmeil that the troops which were slowly descending the 
banks of the river were designed merely for a feint ; that 
Emir-Jemh was not with them ; but that having gained 
over the liujns whose territories lay among the mountains, 
on the right of tlie river, he and SuUan Mahmoud were 
inarching with the utmost speed across those mountains 
toward Jtage-Mchal/e- accompanietl by the flower of the 
army, evidently with the object of shutting him out from 
liciigale. He was consti-ained, therefore, to abandon all 
the fortifications erected with so much care : yet notwith- 
standing that his march was much lengthened by the 
necessity of following the various bends of the Ganges, 
still he arrived at llage-MehuUe some days before the 
Emir. 'I'ime was afforded him to throw up entrench- 
ments ; because, when the combined commanders per- 
ceived that Sii/ltiH Suja/i could not be prevented from 
oeeu]iying llage-McImlle, they inclined on the left toward 
the Ganges, through almost impracticable paths, for the 
purpose of receiving the tr<M)ps, heavy artillery and 
baggage, which were coming down the river. When this 
object was accomplished, they proceeded to the attack of 
Siillan SnjaJi, who defended his position during five or sijt 
days with considerable success ; but perceiving that the 
ceaseless fire of the Emir’s artillery ruined his fortifications, 
which consisted only of made earth, sand, and fascines, 

' On Ihe 31st December 1665, when travelling with Tavernier. 
— Travels, vol. i. ji. 124. 

“ Kajinalial, Akbar’s capital of Bengal, on the right bank of the 
Ganges. The Muhammadan city is now in ruins, extending for about 
four miles to the west of the modern city. 
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and that the approaching rains would render his position 
still less tenable, he withdrew under favour of the night, 
leaving behind him two larges pieces of ordnance. The 
fear of some ambuscade deterred the enemy from pursuing 
him that night, and before break of day the rain descended 
so violently that no idea could be entertained of quitting 
liage-Mehalle. Hapjjily for Sultan Siijn/i, the shower that 
fell so opportunely, was the commencement of those 
incessant and heavy rains with which the country is 
visited in the months of August, September, and 

October. They render the roads so difficult that no army 
can act offensively during their prevalence ; and upon the 
present occasion the Emir was obliged to put his troops 
into winter-quarters at Rage-Mehalle ; while Sujah re- 
mained at liberty to choose the place of his retreat, and 
to reinforce his army. A large number of Portuguese 
came to him _from Lower Jiengale, bringing with them 
several pieces of cannon. The great fertility of the soil 
attracts many Europeans to these parts, and it was Sultan 
Sujah’s policy to encourage and conciliate the foreigners 
settled in this province. He ))articulnrly favoured the 
Portuguese Missionary Fathers, holding out a prospect 
of future wealth to them all, and promising to build 
churches wheresoever they might de.sire to have them 
erected. Indeed these people were capable of rendering 
the Prince essential service ; the Frankish families residing 
in the kingdom of lien gale, whether half-caste^ or of 
Portuguese birth, amounting to eight or nine thousand, at 
the lowest computation. 

During the interval there arose a serious disagreement 
between Sultan Mahmoud and Emir-Jemla. The former 
aspired to the absolute and undivided command of the army, 
and behaved to the latter with studied insolence and con- 
tempt. He even allowed expressions to escape him that 
denoted a total disregard of the affection and respect due 
to his father ; spoke openly of his achievement in the 
' ‘ Mcstic ’ in the original. 
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fortress of Agra, and boasted that it was to him Auretig- 
Zebe should feel indebted for his crown. He was at length 
informed of the anger he had excited in his father's breast ; 
and fearing lest the Emir should receive orders to seize 
his person, he withdrew [from liajmahal] attended by very 
few followers, and retiring towards SuUiin Stijali made that 
ftince a tender of his service.s. But Siijali, suspecting this 
to be a device of Aureng-Zebe and of Emir-Jeuila to entrap 
him, placed no confidence in his splendid promises, or 
in his oaths of undeviating constancy. He, therefore, in- 
trusted him with no command of importance, and kept an 
eye upon his conduct. SuHan yiahmuud was soon disgusted 
with this treatment, and, after the absence of a few months, 
in despair of what might befall him, abandoned his new 
master, and ventured to appear in Jemfa’x presence. The 
Emir received him with some degree of courtesy, promis- 
ing to intercede with Aureiig-Zebc in his behalf, and per- 
suade him to pardon this great transgression. 

Many persons have told me that all this strange conduct 
of Sail an Mamoud was planned by Auretig-Zebe, who was 
very w'illing to sec his son engage in any enterprise, how- 
ever hazardous, which had for its object the ruin of Sultan 
Sujah. Whatever the event might be, he hoped to gain 
some specious pretext for having Sidiun Mahtnoud conveyed 
to a ]i1acc of security. Accortliiigly, when informed of his 
son’s return [to Riijmahal], feeling, or feigning to feel, the 
utmost indignation, he sent a letter, commanding him in 
peremptory terms to repair to Dehli. 'I’hc unhappy Prince 
dared not disobey ; but he had scarcely set foot on the 
opposite .shore of the Gatign, when a company of armed 
men seized and forced him into an embary * as had been 
Morad-liahrlic, he was then conducted to Gomleor in 
which fortress he will probably end his days.- 

" See p. 69 text, and footnote 

- Sultan Muhammad died on the 5th Pcceni 1 )er 1676 in the fort of 
Gwalioi, the Mogul state pdson, and was buried at Delhi, near the 
Kuttub. 
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Having thus disposed of his eldest son, Aureng-Zebc 
advised his second son, SuHau Mazum, not to imitate the 
lofty and unyielding s])irit of his brother. 'The art of 
reigning,’ he told him, ' is so delicate, that a King’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow. Be wise, or a 
fate similar to that which has befallen your brother awaits 
you. Indulge not the fatal delusion that Aiireiig-Zehe may 
be treated by his children as was Jehtm-Giiyre by his son 
Cknk-JchtiH ; or that, like the latter, he will permit the 
sceptre to fall from his hand.’ 



i* lo 4 , — buluin bimj.th. 


Here, however, I may observe that, judging from the 
whole tenor of Sultan Mazum’s conduct, his father has no 
reason to suspect him of any evil design : the most abject 
slave cannot be more tractable or obsequious ; nor is it 
possible that the language and behaviour of the lowest 
menial should discover less of the workings of a discon- 
tented and ambitious mind. Aureug-Zebe never appeared 
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more careless of power and dignity, or more devoted to 
the cause of religion and charity. There are many shrewd 
persons, however, who believe that the father’s character 
is, in every respect, the archetype of the son’s, and that 
the heart of Siillan Masiim is set upon sovereign authority,' 
of which we may have proof in due course ; meanwhile let 
us pass on to other occurrences. 

Whilst all these events were happening in Baigale, 
Sultan Siijah resisted, to the best of his ability, his skilful 
opponent, passed, as he judged it expedient, from one l>ank 
of the Ganges to the other, crossing and recrossing the 
rivers and water-courses with which this part of the 
country abounds. Meanwhile, Aureng-Zvhe remained in 
the neighbourhood of Agra. At length, after having con- 
signed Morad-liakche to Goualcor, he went to Dehli, where 
he began in gocwl earnest, and undisguisedly, to assume all 
the acts, and exercise all the prerogatives, of a legitimate 
King. His attention was principally engaged in the foriiia- 
tionof plans for expelling Darafrom Giisarale; an object very 
near his heart, but, for the reasons already stated, difficult 
of accomplishment. Nevertheless, his extraordinary skill 
and continued good-fortune overcame every impediment. 

Jrs.somscinguc had no sooner returned to his own country 
than he employed the treasure plundered at the battle of 
Kadjout' in raising a strong army. He then infonned Dam 
that he would join him with all his forces on the road lead- 
ing to Agra, on which city he advised him to march without 
delay. The Prince had himself contrived to assemble a 
large number of troops, though not perhaps of the choicest 
description ; and being sanguine in his expectation that as 
he a}>proaehed the capital, accompanied by this dis- 
tinguished Raja, his friends would be encouraged to crowd 
around his standard, he quitted Ahmed- Ahad and hastened < 

' Aurangzcb, at this time about forty-one years old, lived and 
reigned to tlie age of ninety, and was sticcteded, in 1707, by his son, 
Sultan Mu’azzatn, with the title of Shiih ’Alam Bahadur Shah, who 
survived his father only five years. 
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to Asmire,^ a city seven or eight days' journey from Agra. 
But Jesmnseingue violated his promise. The Raja Jcsseiiigue 
considering that the chances of war were decidedly in 
favour of Aureng-Zehe and that it was his best policy to 
conciliate that Prince, exercised his influence with 
Jesxoniseingue to deter him from espousing the cause of Dara, 
‘What can be your inducement,’ he wrote to him, ‘to 
endeavour to sustain the falling fortunes of this prince ? 
Perseverance in such an undertaking must inevitably 
bring ruin upon you and your family, without advancing 
the interests of the wretched Dara. From Aureng- 
Zehe you will never obtain forgiveness. I, who am also 
a Raja, conjure you to s]>are the blood of the Rugipous. 
Do not buoy yourself up with the hope of drawing the 
other rajas to your party ; for I have means to counteract 
any such attempt. 'Phis is a business which concerns all 
the IndtniH (that is to say all the Getililen)/ and you can- 
not be permitted to kindle a flame that would soon rage 
throughout the kingdom, and which no effort might be 
able to extinguish. If, on the other hand, you leave Dam 
to his own resources, Aiircug-Zehe will bury all the past 
in oblivion ; will not reclaim the money you obtained at 
Kadjoue, but will at once nominate you to the government 
of Guzarafe. You can easily appreciate the advantage 
*if ruling a province so contiguous to jmur own territories : 
there you will remain in perfect quiet and security, and 
I hereby offer you my guarantee for the exact fulfilment 
of all I have mentioned.’ To be brief, JeMuinseingiie was 
persuaded to remain at home, while Autvng-Zehe advanced 
with the whole of his army on Amite, and encamped 
within view of Dara. 

Who that reads this history can repress an emotion of 

1 Ajmere, about 230 miles to tlie soiith-nest of Agra. The 
Emperors Jahdngfr and .Shah Jahan often resided there, and it was 
here that Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James i. of England, 
was received by the Emperor Jahangir in December 1651. 

“ In the original, ‘ e’est it dire toutc la Gentilitc.’ 
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pity for the raisguicled and betrayed Dara ? He now dis- 
covered the bad faith of Jessomseingne ; but it was too 
late to provide against its fatal consequences. Willingly 
would he have conducted the army back to Amed-Ahad, 
but how could he hope to effect this desirable object in 
the midst of the hot season, and during the drought that 
then prevails ; having a march of five-and-thirty days to 
accoiiijdish through the territories of Rajas, friends or 
allies of Jesnoviseiiigiic, and closely pressed by the eager 
AHi'cHg-Zebe at tlie hcatl of a fresh and numerous army ? 
‘It is better,’ he said, ‘to die at once the death of a 
soldier; the contest is sadly unequal, but on this spot I 
must eoiKiuer or perish.’ lie did not, however, com- 
prehend the full extent of his danger : treason was lurk- 
ing where he least expected it ; and he continued to con- 
fide in the perfidious Clmh-Niimzv-kcm, who kept up a 
regular correspovidenee with Aurettg-'Avlw , putting him in 
possession of all Dam’s designs. As a just retribution 
for his faithlessness, this man was slain in the battle, 
either by the hand of Dara himself, or, as is thought more 
])rolial)le, by the swords of persons in Aureng-'/.vhe s army, 
who, being the secret partisans of Dara, felt apprehensive 
that ClialiSaraw-li'an would denounce them, and make 
mention of the letters they had been in the habit of 
writing to that Prince. But what now availed the death 
of the traitor ? It was from the first moment of his taking 
])ossession of Abnwdahad that Dara ought to have listened 
to the sage advice of his best friends and treated Cluih- 
Naea^ie with the contemjit'and distrust he merited. 

'J'he action commenced between nine and ten in tfie 
morning.^ Dara’s artillery, which was advantageously 
placed on a small eminence, made noise enough; but 
the pieces, it is supposed, were charged only with blank , 

' For Khafi Khan’s account of the defection of Raja Jaswant Singh 
and the battle (fought on the I2th and I3lh March 1659 at Deori, 
about six miles to the south of Ajmere), see Sir H. M. Elliot’s HiUory, 
etc., vol. vii. pp. 238-240. 
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cartridges, so widely was the treachery extended. It is 
unnecessary to enter into any particular detail of this 
battle, if battle it should be called ; it was soon a com- 
plete rout. I shall simply state that the first shot was 
scarcely fired when Jeueingue, placing himself witiiin 
sight of Dam, sent an officer to inform him that if he 
wished to avoid capture he must instantly quit the field. 
The poor Prince, seized with sudden fear and surprise, 
acted upon this advice, and flew with so much precipitar 
tion that he gave no directions concerning his baggage : 
indeed, considering the critical situation in which he was 
placed, he had reason to congratulate himself on being 
allowed time to secure his wife and family. It is certain 
that he was in the power of Jeueingue, and that it was to 
his forbearance he was indebted for his escape : but the 
Itaja, aware of the danger that would attend any insult 
offered to a Prince of the blood, has upon all occasions 
shown respect to every branch of the Royal family. 

The miserable and devoted Dara, wlio-se only’ chance of 
preservation wa.s to regain Amed-Ahud, was constrained to 
pass through a long range of what might be considered 
hostile territory, destitute of tents and baggage. The 
country between Anniiv and Amed-Abad consists almost 
entirely of territories belonging to Rajas. 'I'hc Prince 
was accompanied by two thousand men at most ; the heat 
was intolerable; and the Koidh/s followed him day and 
night, pillaging and assassinating so many of Ins soldiers 
that it became dangerous to separate even a few yards 
frnm the main body'. These Kaiilli/s'^ are the peasantry 
of this part of the country’, and are the greatest robbers, 

’ In Iteiniei’s time, thii was the term applied to dwellers in villages. 
The word is siij)poscd to he derived from the Tamil /•«//, mc.niing 
hire or wages ; in modern times Copfy. For an interesting note on 
this subject, see Yule’.s C/paaiy, under the head ‘Cooly.’ 'Iherc is a 
lace of hill people, the Kohs, who arc to be found in (Jurerat, in the 
Konkan, and in the Deccan ; and in the /’rfi Jl/ti/a the Koolees are 
spoken of as a tribe that lived ne.ir the Indus. In Ulacu’s map of The 
^.mptre of the Great Alogel, published in 1655, teiritoiy to the north- 
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and altogether the most unprincipled people in the Indies. 
Notwithstanding every obstruction. Dam contrived to 
advance within a day’s journey from Aned-Ahad, expecting 
to enter the city on the following day, and to assemble 
an army; but the hopes of the vanquished and unfor- 
tunate arc seldom realised. 

'I'he Governor whom he had left in the castle of Anted- 
Aftad, alarmed by the menaces, or allured by the promises 
of Aurcujr-'Aehe, had basely deserted the cause of his 
master; and sent a letter to liara by which be desired 
him not to advance nearer to the city, whose gates were 
shut, and whose inhabitants were armed to oppose his 
entrance, 'i had now been three days with Dara, 
whom I met on the road by the strangest chance 
imaginable ; and being destitute of any medical atten- 
dant, he compelled me to accompany him in the capacity 
of physician.^ The day preceding that on which he re- 
ceived the Governor's commanication, he expressed his 
fear lest 1 should be murdered by the KouHys, and 
insisted uj)on my passing the night in the Kamvati- 
semtk, where he then was. The cords of the kanales, 
tir screens, which concealed his wife and women (for 
lie was without even a tent) were fastened to the wheels 
of the carriage, wherein I reposed. iJ’his may appear 
almost incredible to those who know how extremely 
jealous the great men of Iliiidoiislan are of their wives^ 
and I mention the circumstance as a proof of the low 
condition to which the fortunes of the Prince were re- 
duced. It was at break of day that the Governev’s 
message was di-livered, and the shrieks of the females 

west of Cambay is tilled Jieino </os CoUys, Chardin, in his 7 'ravels 
in Persia (ji. 479, vol. vii. of Langics’ edition, I’aris 1811), tells us 
of a race of robbers in J'eisia whom he calls A’ati'ys or ijotdys, and* 
says of them that they were all arrant rogues and thieves, like the 
gipsies of his own country. In 'Jhe Pioneer Mail, Allahabad, 19th 
August 1891, will be found (pp. 239-240) a long account of the recent 
doings in the Akola District of a ‘ Native Jack Sheppard,’ one Rasjee 
Koli. 
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drew tears from every eye. Wc were all overwhelmed 
with confusion and dismay, gazing in speechless horror at 
each other, at a loss what plan to recommend, and 
ignorant of the fate which perhaps awaited us from hour 
to hour. We observed Dara stepping out, more dead 
than alive, speaking now to one, then to another; stop- 
}>iug and consulting even the commonest soldier. He saw 
consternation depicted in every countenance, and felt 
assured that he should be left without a single follower ; 
but what was to become of him i whither must he go } to 
delay his departure was to accelerate his ruin. 

During the time that 1 remained in this Prince’s 
retinue, we marched, nearly without intermission, day and 
night ; and so iusu]iportable was the heat, and so sutibcat- 
ing the dust, that of the three large oxen of Guzaraie which 
drew my carriage, one had died, another was in a dying 
state, and the thinl was unable to proceed from fatigue. 
Dam felt anxious to retain me in his service,' especially as 
one of his wives had a bad wound in her leg ; yet neither 
his threats nor entreaties could procure for me a single 

’ Tavernier, who jirobahly derived his iiiformnlioii fiom liernior 
himself, thus dcscrilies this incident: ‘As he [Dura] approached 
AhmahAbAi), Monsieur Kernjkr, a French pliysician, who was on liis 
way to Aura to visit the Court of the Great Mogui., and who is well 
known to all tlie world, ns much l>y liis personal merits ns by the charm- 
ing accounts of his travels, was of great .assistance to one of the wives of 
this Piince who was attacked with erysipelas in one leg. DakA .SiiAn, 
having learnt that an accomplished Euro()can physician was at hand, sent 
immediately for him, and Monsieur Uernmkr went to his tent, where he 
saw this lady and csainined into her ailment, for which he gave a 
remedy and quick relief. This poor I’lince, being much jileascd with 
Monsieur DkrN'IER, strongly pre-ssed him to remain in his service, and 
he might have accepted the offer if DAra Sham had not received news 
the same night that the Governor whom he had left at AhmadAiiAd 
had refused to allow his qu.arter-mastcr to enter the town, and h.ad 
declared for Aurangzed. This compelled DarA ShAh to decamp 
quickly in the daikness of the night, and take the road to SlNM, fear- 
ing some new treachery, which he could not defend himself from in 
the unhappy condition in which he found himself.’ — Travels, vol. i. 
P. 349- 
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horse, ox, or camel ; so totally destitute of power and 
influence had he become ! I remained behind, therefore, 
because of the absolute impossibility of continuing the 
journey, and could not but weep when I beheld the 
Prince depart with a force diminished to four or five 
hundred horsemen. There were also a couple of 
elephants laden, it was said, with gold and silver. Dara, 
I understood, intended to take the road to Tatta-hakar, 
and under all circumstances this was not perhaps an un- 
wise selection. There was indeed only a choice of appal- 
ling difficulties, and 1 could not cherish the hope that the 
Prince would succeed in crossing the sandy desert which 
separated him from that Fori. In fact, nearly the whole 
of the men, and many of the women, did perish ; some 
dying of thirst, hunger, «»r fatigue, while others were 
killed by the hands of the mercdess Konllys. Happy 
Mould it have been for Dura had he lu't himself survived 
this perilous march ' but he struggled through every 
obstacle, and reached the territorj’ of the Raja Katcke.^ 

The Kaja received him with the utmost hospitality, 
]>romising to place the whole of his army at Dora’s 
dis})osal, provided that Prince gave his daughter in 
marriage to his son.'-* But the intrigues of Jesseiiigtie 
M ere as successful with this Raja as they hatl been with 
,/cssomu-iiigiie ; a change in his conduct was very soon 
jjerceptible, and Dara, having reason to apprehend that 
the barbarian had a design against his life, departed 
without a moment's hesitation for Tata-hakar. 

1 should, I fear, only tire my readers were I to enter 
upon a long narration of my own adventures with 
Messieurs the Koulh/s, or robbers ; relating how 1 moved 

* Khafi Klian slates lliat when Uari was denieii entry In Ahniada- 
1)1(1 he went ‘ to Kari, two ios from the city and there sought assistance , 
from Kaiijl KoII, one of the most notorious rebels and robbers of that 
country. Kanjf joined him and conducted him to the confines of 
Kachh.’ 

“ This confirms in several details, Khafi Khan’s narrative. Sec Sir 
n. M. Elliot’s History, vol. vii. p. 243. 
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their compassion^ and by what means I preserved the 
little money which was about my person. I made a grand 
display of my professional skill ; and my two servants, 
who experienced the same terror as myself, declared I 
was the most eminent physician in the world, and that 
Dara’x soldiers had used me extremely ill, depriving me of 
everything valuable. It was fortunate for me that we 
succeeded in creating in these people an interest in my 
favour ; for after detaining me seven or eight days, they 
attached a bullock to my carriage, and conducted me 
within view of the minarets of Amed-Ahud. In this city 
I met with an Omrah who was proceeding to Dehli, and I 
travelled under his protection. On the road our eyes were 
too often offended with the sight of dead men, elephants, 
oxen, horses, and camels ; the wrecks of poor Dora’s army. 

While Dora pursued his dreary way towards Tata-baiar, 
the war was still raging in Iteugalc ; Sultan Siijah making 
much greater efforts than had been foreseen by his enemies. 
But the state of affairs in this quarter occasioned little 
inquietude to AHrciifs-Xche, who knew how to appreciate 
the talents and conduct of Kmir-Janlu ; and the distance 
of ]ieiiga/c from Agra lessened the immediate importance 
of the military operations in that country. A source of 
much greater anxiety was the vicinity of Soliman-Vhckouh, 
and the apprehension which seemed generally to prevail 
that he and the Raja were about to descend with a hostile 
force from the mountains,* distant scarcely eight days’ 
journey from Agra. This enemy Aiireng-Xcbe was too 
prudent to despise, and how to circumvent SoUmau-Chekouh 
became now the chief object of his attention. 

The most likely meth<Hl of attaining that object was. 
he conceived, to negotiate with the Raja of Srreuagucr, 
through the medium o{ Jesseiiigiic : win) accordingly wrote 
to him letter upon letter promising the most splendid 
remuneration if he delivered up Soliniati-Chekoiih, and 
threatening the severest punishment should he refuse to 
* Of Srinagar, i.e. llie Sinaliks. See p. 59. footnote 
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comply. The Raja answered that the loss of his whole 
territory would affect him less than the idea that he had 
been guilty of so base and ungenerous an action. When 
it became evident that neither solicitation nor menace 
could move the Rija from the path of honour and 
rectitude, Aureng-Zehe marched his army to the foot of 
the mountains, and there employed an immense number 
of pioneers in levelling huge rocks and widening narrow 
ways: but the Raja laughed at these vain and puerile 
attempts to gain an ingress into his country ; the 
mountains would have been inaccessible though assailed 
by the armies of four such countries as Hmdouslan ; so 
that after all this display of impotent resentment, the 
army was withdrawn. 

Meanwliile Darn approached the fortress of Tata-hakar •, 
and when only two or three days’ journey from the place, 
he received intelligence (as I have been since informed 
by our Frenchmen and other Franks who formed ^rart of 
the garrison) that Mir-Raha, by whom the fortress had 
been long besieged, had at length reduced it to the last 
extremity. Rice and meat sold for upwards of a crown ^ 
per pound, and other necessaries in the same proportion. 
Still the Governor continued undaunted ; making frequent 
and successful sorties, and in every respect approving 
himself a prudent, brave, and faithful soldier ; opposing, 
with equal calmness and resolution, the vigorous assault 
of General Mir-liaha, and deriding both the threats and 
the promises of A ureng-Zebe. 

That such was the praiseworthy conduct of the Gover- 
nor 1 have been well assured by Frenchmen, our fellow- 
countrymen, and many other Franks who were his com- 
panions in arms. 1 have heard them say that when he 
received news of Dora's approach, he increased his liberal, 
payments ; and that the whole garrison would cheerfully 
have sacrificed themselves in an effort to drive the enemy 

^ £cu in the original, worth 4s. 6(1. 

^ Livre in the original, equivalent to llh. loz. 10^ dr. av, 
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from the walls, and open a passage for the entrance of 
Dara ; so well did this valiant commander understand 
how to gain the hearts of his soldiers. He had moreover 
so judiciously managed, by means of numerous and intel- 
ligent spies, whom he contrived, by various dexterous 
schemes, to introduce in Mir-liaha' s camp, as to impose 
upon the besiegers a firm belief that Dara was coming up 
with a formidable body of troops for the purpose of raising 
the siege. These spies pretended they had themselves 
seen him and his army ; and this stratagem produced all 
the effect which the governor anticipated ; terror seized 
the enemy’s troops, and no doubt was entertained that, 
if Dam had arrived at the time he was confidently ex- 
pected, Mir-liaha s army would partly have disbanded, and 
partly joined the Prince's party. 

But Dara seemed doomed never to succeed in any en- 
terprise. Considering it iinjiossible to raise the siege 
with his handful of men, he was at one time resolved to 
cross the river htdns, and make the best of his way to 
Perxia ; although that plan would likewi.se have been 
attended with nearly insurmountable obstacles : he would 
have had to traverse the lands of the Palanx,^ inconsider- 
able liajttx who acknowledge neither the authority of 
Perxia nor of the Mogol ; and a vast wilderness interposed 
in which he could not hope to find wholesome water. But 
his wife persuaded him to abandon the idea of penetrating 
into that kingdom, alleging a much weaker reason than 
those I have mentioned. If he persevered in his inten- 
tion, he must make up his mind, she told him, to see 
both her and his daughter slaves of the Perxian Monarch, 
an ignominy which no member of his family could pos- 
sibly endure. She and Dam forgot, or seemed to forget, 
• that the wife of //oumayon, when placed under similar 
circumstances, was subjected to no such indignity, but 
treated with great respect and kindness.- 

' Here meaning tlie Afghans, anil tlieir numcrou-s dans. 

® See p. 71. 
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While Daras mind was in this state of perplexity and 
indecision, it occurred to him that he was at no con- 
siderable distance from Gion-kan,^ a Patan of some power 
and note, whose life he had l)een twice the means of 
preserving, when condemned by Cltah-Jehan to be thrown 
under the elephant’s feet, as a punishment for various 
acts of rebellion. To Gitm-bau Dara determined to pro- 
ceed, hoping to obtain by his means forces to enable him 
to drive Mir-Baha from the walls of Tnta-bnkar. The plan 
he now proposed to himself was briefly this : — after raising 
the siege with the troops supplied by the Pnlati, he in- 
tended to ])roceed, with the treasure depj)siteil in that 
city, to Kandahar, whence he might easily reach the king- 
dom of KttbauL When in Kabaiil he felt quite sanguine 
in the expectation that Alohabct-kaii would zealously and 
unhesitatingly embrace his cause. It was to Dara this 
officer was indebted for the government of that country, 
and being possessed of great power and influence, aiul 
very popular in Knboitf, the Prince was not unreasonable 
in the hope that he would find in MoluibrI-kan a sincere 
and efficacious ally. Hut Dara’s family, agitated by dismal 
forebodings, employed every entreaty to prevent him from 
venturing in Gion-kan’s presence. His wife, daughter, 
and his young son, Sepc-Chekoiih, fell at his feet, endea- 
vouring, with tears in their eyes, to turn him aside from 
his design. The Patau, they observed, was notoriously a 
robber and a rebel, and to place confidence in such a 
character was at once to rush headlong into destruction. 
There w'as no sufficient reason, they added, why he should 
be so pertinaciously bent upon raising the siege of 7'nla- 
hakar ; the road to Kaboitl might be safely pursued without 

' “Mitlilf Jiauia Ayyib^ an Alghdn’ of ihc'Alautgh-ndma-,^ 
whose territory was Dddar, the chief town oF the same iiame, being 
about 5 miles east of the Bolan I’ass, and between Sibi and Kindi j on the 
liolan section of the Sind Pishin Ry., * surrounded by bare and rocky 
hills, which render the heat in .summer peihaps greater than that of any 
other place in the world in the same ]>arallel [29'' 28' N.] of latitude.’ 
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that operation, for Mir-Baha would scarcely abandon the 
siege for the sake of interrupting his inarch. 

Dura, as if hurried away by his evil genius, could not 
perceive the force of these arguments ; remarking, what 
indeed was the truth, that the journey to Kahoid would 
be full of difficulty and danger; and that he did not 
believe it possible he should be betrayed by a man bound 
to him by such strong ties of gratitude. He departed, 
notwithstanding every solicitation; and soon afforded an 
additional and melancholy proof that the wicked feel not 
the weight of obligations when their interests demand 
the sacrifice of their benefactors. 

This robber, who imagined that Dara was attended by a 
large body of soldiers, received the Prince with apparent 
respect and cordiality, quartering his men upon the in- 
habitants, with particular injunctions to supply all their 
wants, and treat them as friends and brethren. Hut 
when Gion-kaii ascertained that Dara’x followers did not 
exceed two or three hundred men, he threw off" all disguise. 
It is still doubtful whether he had been tampered with 
hy Aiiiciig-Zcbc, or whether he were suddenly tempted to 
the commission of this monstrous crime.^ The sight of 
a few mules laden with the gold, which Dam had saved 
from the hands of the robbers, by whom he had been con- 
stantly harassed, very probably excited his cupidity. Be 

' Tavernier tells us that U.ara, on hearing of the de.ath ‘ of one of his 
wives whom he loved most ' from heat and thirst (see p. 103, footnote 
for Khaff Khan’s account, which confirms Tavernier), was so over- 
come by this grief, although he had always aj)peared to be unmoved 
on all previous occasions of misfortune, that he refused all the con.sola- 
tion offered by his friends and pul on garments of mourning. ‘ It was 
in this miserable costume that he entered the house of the traitor JuiN 
Kuan, where, having laid himself down on a camp-bed to rest, a new 
subject of grief appeared on his awakening. Join Khan on attempting 
to seize .Sepkhr Siieko, the -second son of Dar.\ ShIii, the young 
I’rince, though but a child, resisted the traitor with courage, and having 
taken up his bow and arrow laid three men low on the ground. But 
being alone he was unable to re.sist the number of traitors, who secured 
the doois of the house, and did not allow any one of those who might 
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this as it may, the Paian haying assembled, during the 
night, a considerable number of armed men, seized this 
gold, together with the women’s jewels, and fell upon 
Dora and Sepe-CItekouh, killed the persons who attempted 
to defend them, and tied the Prince on the back of an 
elephant. The public executioner was ordered to sit 
behind, for the purpose of cutting off his head, upon the 
first appearance of resistance, either on his own part, or 
on that of any of his adherents; and in this degrading 
posture Dam was car^d to the army before Tata-hakar, 
and delivered into the hftnds of General Mir-Baba. This 
officer then commanded the Traitor, Gion-kan, to proceed 
with his prisoner, first to luihor and afterwards to Dekli. 

When the unhappy Prince was brought to the gates of 
Deh/i, it became a question with Avreng-Zehe, whether, in 
conducting him to tl>e fortress of Goiialeor, he should be 
made to pass through the capital. It was the opinion of 
some courtiers that this was by all means to be avoided, 
because, not only would such an exhibition be derogatory 
to the royal family, but it might become the signal for 
revolt, and the rescue of Dara might be successfully 
attempted. Others maintained, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be seen by the whole city ; that it was necessary 
to strike the people with terror and astonishment, and to 
impress their minds with an idea of the absolute and 

have aided him to enter. IJarA ShAu, having been awakened by the 
noise which these cruel satellites nude when seizing this little Prince, 
saw before his eyes liis son, whom they brought in with his hands lied 
behind his back. The unhappy father, unable to doubt any longer the 
black treason of his host, could not restrain himself from launclyng 
these words against the traitor Join KhAn : “ Finish,Jinish’’ said he, 
“ ungrateful and infamous wretch that thou art, finish that which thou 
hast commenced ; we are the victims of evil fortune and the unjust 
passion of Aurangzed, but remember that I do not merit death except 
for having saved thy life, and remember that a Prince oj the royaP 
blood never had his hands tied behind his back, ” JuiN KiiAn, being to 
some extent moved by these words, ordered the little Prince to be 
released, and merely placed guards over DArA ShAh and his son. 
— Travels, vol. i. pp. 351, 352, 

n 
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irresistible power of Aureng-Zebe. It was also advisable^ 
they added, to undeceive the Omraks and the people, who 
still entertained doubts of Darns captivity, and to extin- 
guish at once the hopes of his secret partisans. Aureng- 
Zebe viewed the matter in the same light ; the wretched 
prisoner was therefore secured on an elephant ; his young 
son, Sepe-Chekouh, placed at his side, and behind them, 
instead of tlie executioner, was seated B/tadur-Kan.^ This 
was not one of the majestic elephants of Pegu or Ceylon, 
which Dara had been in the habit of mounting, pompously 
caparisoned, the harness gilt, and trappings decorated with 
figured work ; and carrying a beautifully painted howdah, 
inlaid with gold, and a magnificent canopy to shelter the 
Prince from the sun ; Dara was now seen seated on a 
miserable and worn-out animal, covered with filth ; he no 
longer wore the necklace of large pearls which distinguish 
the princes of Hindousian, nor the rich turban and em- 
broidered coat ; he and his son were now habited in dirty 
cloth of the coarsest texture, and his sorry turban was 
wrapt round with a Kachemire shawl or scarf, resembling 
that worn by the meanest of the people. 

Such was the appearance of Dara when led through the 
Bazars and every quarter of the city. I could not divest 
myself of the idea that some dreadful execution was about 
to take place, vdnd felt surprise that government should 
have the hardihood to commit all these indignities upon 
a Prince confessedly popular among the lower orders, 
especially as I saw scarcely any armed force/ The people 
had for some time inveighed bitterly against the unnatural 
conduct of Aureng-Zebe : the imprisonment of his father, 
of his son Sultan Mahmoud, and of his brother Morad- 
Bakche, filled every bosom with horror and disgust. The 
crowd assembled upon this disgraceful occasion was 
immense; and everywhere I observed the people weep- 
ing, and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most touching 

> Bahidur Khan, one of Aurangzeb’s officers, who had been sent 
from Ajmere in pursuit of Data. 


\ 
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language. I took my station m one of the most con- 
spicuous parts of tlie city, in the midst of the largest 
bazar; was mounted on a good horse, and accompanied 
by two servants and two intimate friends. From every 
quarter I heard piercing and distressing shrieks, for the 
vlndian people have a very tender heart ; men, women, 
and children wading as if some mighty calamity had 
happened to themselves^ (uon-Lnn rode near the wretched 
Data; and the abusive and mdignant cries vociferated 
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as the traitor moved along were absolutely deafening. 
I observed some Fakirei and several poor people throw 
stones at the infamous Patan ; ^ but not a single move- 
ment was made, no one offered to draw his sword, with a 

* He leceived the title of Bukhtijar KhAn for this act of treacherj. 
See Sir II. M. Elliot’s History, vol. vii. pp. 245, 246 for Khafi 
Khan’s very vivid account of the indignation of the people against 
Malik Jlwan. 
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view of delivering the beloved and compassionated Prince. 
When this disgraceful procession had passed through every 
part of Dehli, the poor prisoner was shut up in one of his 
own gardens, called Heider-Abad.^ 

Aureng-Zebe was immediately made acquainted with the 
impression which this spectacle produced upon the public 
mind, the indignation manifested by the populace against 
the Palan, the threats held out to stone the perfidious 
man, and with the fears entertained of a general insurrec- 
tion. A second council was consequently convened, and 
the question discussed, whether it were more expedient 
to conduct Dara to Goiialeor, agreeably to the original 
intention, or to put him to death without further delaj’. 
By some it was maintained that there was no reason for 
proceeding to extremities, and that the Prince might 
safely be taken to Gomteor, provided he were attended 
with a strong escort : Daneeh-Meiid-kmi, although he and 
Dara had long been on bad terms, enforced this opinion 
with all his powers of argument : but it was ultimately de- 
cided that Dara should die, and that Sepe~CJiehouk should 
be confined in Goiialeor. At this meeting llauchenara-* 
Begum betrayed all her enmity against her hapless brother, 
combating the arguments of Danech-Mend, and exciting 
Aiireng-Xebe to this foul and unnatural murder. Her efforts 
were but too successfully seconded by Kalil-ullah-kan and 
Chah-hesl-kan, both of them old enemies of Dara ; and by 
Taltarntb-kan, a wretched parasite recently raised to the rank 
of Omrah, and formerly a physician. He yras originally 
distinguished by the appellation of Hakim Daoiid, and had 
been compelled to fly from Persia.- This man rendered 

* ' Khizrabiid, in old Dehli,’ in Khafi Khan’s account. 

^ Hakim (Doctor) Daoud was the principal medical attendant on Shall 
Siifl I. the king of Persia who reigned from 1628-41, but by his in- 
triguing conduct was obliged to fly to India, where he amassed gi eat 
wealth, part of which he spent in building one of the principal mosques 
in Ispahan (the HAkim Daoud Masjid), where his family lived in great 
style on the money he remitted to them from Ilindostan. Chardin says 
that he was called Areh Can in India, and that his end there was a 
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himiielf conspicuous in the council by his violent harangue. 

‘ Dara ought not to live,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ the safety of the 
State depends upon his immediate execution ; and I feel 
the less reluctant to recommend his being put to death, 
because he has long since ceased to be a Musulman, and 
become a Kqfer. If it be sinful to shed the blood of such 
a person, may the sin be visited upon my own head ! ’ An 
imprecation which was not allowed to pass unregarded ; 
for divine justice overtook this man in his career of wicked- 
ness ; he was soon disgraced, declared infamous, and sen- 
tenced to a miserable death. 

The charge of this atrocious murder ' was intrusted to 
a slave of the name of Nazer, who had been educated 
by Chah-Jehat! , but experienced some ill-treatment from 
liara. The Prince, apprehensive that poison would be 
administered to him, was employed with SejK'-Chekoiih 

miserable one, Iiis downfall lieiDg broughl on by the failure of some of 
his political intrigues. See p. 462 of vol. vii. of Voyages tiu Chevalier 
Chardin en I'ene, r.tris 1811. Areb Can is probably intended for 
Takurnb Kli.-tn, as given by liernier, ns Chardin is not so correct in 
his tianslitcratiiui a.s his friend liernier. 

* Catrou’s acrount of this tragic scene, which he took from the 
narrative of M.aniiuchi, the Venetian physician, who, as has been be- 
fore stated (p. 0), had attached himself to the person and fortunes 
.)f Dara, and wa.s probably an eye-witness, is as follows: — ‘Dara was 
waiting in his prison the decision of bis fate, when his son was taken 
from bis arms, to be conveyed to the citadel of Gualier, the ordinary 
place of confinement for Princes. When the father found himself de- 
prived of his son he 1 ightly judged that it was lime to think of preparing 
for death. The Christian sentiments, with which the Missionaries had 
endeavoured to inspire him, were revived in the closing hour of his jjfe. 
lie requested to be allowed a convcisration with Father llusec, a P'lemish 
Jesuit, who had formerly instructed him in our sacred Mysteries. All 
communication with the Europeans was dented him. In this universal 
desolation, the Prince sought for consolation in God. He was heard 
to say more than once : Mahomet has destroyed me, Jesus Christ th^ 
son oj the Eternal will save me. A few hours before he was put to 
death Orangzeb caused a captious question to be put to his brother ; 
“What would you have done to the Emperor,” they said to him, 
“had he fallen into your hands as you have fallen into his?” “He 
is a rebel and a parricide,” said Dara ; “let him judge of the treat- 
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in boiling lentils, when Nazer and four other rutiians 
entered his apartment. ‘My dear son/ he cried out, 
‘these men are come to murder us!' He then seized a 
small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his possession. 
One of the murderers having secured Sepe-Chekotih,^ the 
rest fell upon Dara, threw him down, and while three of 
the assassins held him, Nazer decapitated his wretched 
victim. The head was instantly carried to Aureng-Zebe, 
who commanded that it should be placed in a dish, and 
that water should be brought. The blood was then washed 
from the face, and when it could no longer be doubted 

meat he has merited by reflecting upon his crimes, and such deserts 
he would have received with the utmost rigour at my hands.” This 
answer exasperated Oiangzeb. He only now sought a minion who 
would have the barbarity to execute his orders. Narar, one of the 
slaves of Cha-Jaham, whose occupation was that of a wiiter to the 
Emperors, offered himself for this cruel service, lie proceeded to the 
spot where Dara was expecting the moment which w.as to terminate 
his miseries. He found the Prince in his ap.tctmcnt raising his eyes 
to heaven, and repeating these words: " Mahamcd mara micuchet ^ 
ben alia Mariam mi I’adiet” [Mahammad ma-ra mikushad, ibii Allah 
Maryam mibishaid, Pcivs.], which is, “ Mahomet gives me death, and 
the bon of G<id [and Mary] will [arc necessary to] save me.” He had 
scarcely finished these words, when the executioner threw him to tlie 
earth and cut oO lii^ liead. .Such was the termination of the life of 
a Prince in whose chaiacter was blended such a mixture of virtues 
and defects as to render him more capiihlc of taking the lead as a 
Mogol noble, than fit him for controlling the Empiie. He died on 
the 22d of October in the year 1657 [jn], lamented by the people, 
and regretted even by those who had abandoned and betiayed him.’ 

It is probable that 1657 is a misprint for 1659. Khafi Khan states 
that it was in September 1659 that the order was given for his execu- 
tion, ‘under a leg.-!! opinion of the lawyers, because be bad apostatised 
from the law, had vilified religion, and had allied Iiimsclf with heresy 
.and infidelity.' The judicial murder may thus have been perpetrated 
on the 22d October as stated by Manouchi ; on this point, however, 
there are m.any conflicting statements. See the late Professor Bloih- 
mann’s paper on 'The Captmc and Death of Ddrd SAihoh, Jour. As. 
Soc. Bengal, pp. 274-279, vol, xxxix., 1870. 

^ Tavernier says, ‘In the meantime Sefehk Sheko was drawn 
aside, and, whilst they amused him, a slave cut off BArA ShAh’s 
bead.' — Travels, vol. i. p. 354. 
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that it was indeed the head of Dara, he shed tears, and 
said, ‘ Ah [At] Bed-bakt ! Ah wretched one ! let this shock- 
ing sight no more offend my eyes, but take away the 
head, and let it be buried in Houmayoii’s tomb.’ ^ 

Dora’s daughter was taken that same evening to the 
seraglio, but afterwards sent to Chah-Jehan and Begum- 
Saheb ; who begged of Aureng-Zebe to commit the young 
Princess to their care. Dora’s wife, foreseeing the 
calamities which awaited her and her husband, had 
already put a period to her existence, by swallowing 
poison at Lahor.'^ Sepe-C/iekoith was immured in the 

^ Catrou (Manouchi) tells us that when Data’s head was brought to 
Aurangzeb, ‘ he examined it with an air of satisfaction ; he touched it 
with the point of his sword ; he opened the closed eyes to observe a 
speck, that he might lie convinced that another head had not been 
substituted in the place of the one he had ordered to be struck off.’ 
Afterwards, following the counsel of Kaushan Ara Begum, he caused it 
to be embalmed and conveyed to Shah J.ahnn and enclosed in a box, 
to be offered to him in the name of Autongicb. Before the box was 
opened the old Km}iecoc said, ‘ It is at least a consolation fur an un- 
happy father to find tiiat the usurper has not wholly forgotten me,’ 
but when the packet was opened, and he beheld ‘ the bead of the son 
so tenderly beloved, the goml old man fell into a swoon. The Princess 
Begum Saeb, always faithful to the cause of Dara, made the air resound 
with her cries. Kothing, indeed, could be more affecting than the 
melancholy and despair excited by so tragical a spectacle in the prison 
of Agra. ’ 

It is stated by Khafi Khan, that Darn’s wife, Nadira Begum, died 
when with her husband in Malik Jiwan's territory, and that her body 
was sent to Lahore to be buried. * When Dar.i reached the land of 
this evil ziiiniiuidr, Malik Jlwan came out like the destroying angel to 
meet him. As a guest-murdering host be conducted Dara home, and 
exerted himself to entertain him. During the two or three days tVlht 
Data remained here, his wife Nadira Begain, daughter of I’arwez 
[bultan I’arwez his uncle, second son of the iMnperor Jahangir. Dara 
was married to Nadira in 1633, when he was twenty years of age, and 
she was the mother of Sulaiman Shikuh and Sipihr Sbikoh], died of , 
dysentery and vexation. Mountain after mountain of trouble thus 
pressed upon the heart of Dara, grief was added to grief, sorrow to 
sorrow, so that his mind 110 longer retained its equilibrium. Without 
considering the consequences [the deceased had left a will desiring to 
be buried in Hindostan — ' Alamglr-ndmd\, he sent her corpse to 
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fortress of Goiinleor ; and soon after these tragical events 
Gion-kan was summoned before the council, and then 
dismissed from Dehli with a few presents. He did not 
escape the fate, however, which he merited, being way- 
laid and assassinated in a forest, within a few leagues of 
his own territory. This barbarian had not sufficiently 
reflected, that though tyrants appear to countenance the 
blackest crimes while they conduce to their interest, or 
promote a favourite object, they yet hold the perpetrators 
in abhorrence, and will not scruple to punish them when 
they can no longer be rendered subservient to any ini- 
quitous project. 

In the mean time, the brave governor of Tata-bakar 
was compelled to surrender the place, an order for its 
immediate surrender, exacted from Dura himself, having 
been sent to the faithful eunuch; who insisted, how- 
ever, on honourable terms of capitulation. The per- 
fidious enemy, intending to violate every promise, readily 
assented to the conditions pmposed, and Mir-Baba was 
admitted into the town. 

The governor proceeded to I^hor, where he and the 
feeble remains of his intrepid garrison were miserably 
slaughtered by Kalil-tdlah-l-an, who commanded in that 
city. The reason for this atrocious act was, that although 
the eunuch professed his intention of visiting the King 
at Dehli, to gratify the desire expressed by Aurcng-Zehe 
to converse with so brave a soldier, yet he really medi- 
tated a rapid march to Sereiiaguer, with all his followers, 
for the purpose of making common cause with Solmati- 
Ckekouh. Among these followers (many of whom were 
Franks) he distributed money with a liberal hand. 

Of Dara's family, there now remained only Solma?i- 
Chekouh, whom it would not have been easy to draw from 

Lahore m charge of Gul Muhammad to be buried there. He thus 
parted from one who had been faithful to him through his darkest 
troubles.’ Sir H. M. Elliot’s vol. vii. p. 244. See p. 69, note, 
for Tavernier’s account. 
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Sereiiaguer, if the Itaja had been faithful to his engage- 
ments. But the intrigues of Jessdngue, the promises and 
threats of Attreng-Zebe, the death of Dam, and the hostile 
preparations of the neighbouring Rajas^ shook the resolu- 
tion of this pusillanimous protector. SoVman-Chekovh fell 
that he was no longer in safety, and endeavoured to reach 
Great Tibet.^ His route lay across the most dreary countiy, 
consisting of nothing but sterile and mountainous tracts. 
He was pursued by the Raja’s son, overtaken and wounded ; 
and being conveyed to De/i/i, was shut up in Selim-gucr, 
the fortress in which Morad-Baleche was imprisoned.* 

Aureiig-Zche acted upon this occasion as he had done in 
the case of Dara. That SolimaH-Chekoulis identity might 
be estiiblished, the King commanded that he should be 
brought into the presence of all the courtiers. I could 
not re])rcss my curiosity, and witnessed the whole of this 
dismal .scene. I’lie fetters were taken from the Prince’s 
feet before he entered the chamber wherein the Omrahs 
were assembled, but the chains, which were gilt,* remained 
about his hands. Many of the courtiers shed tears at the 
sight of this interesting young man, who was tall and 
extremely handsome. The principal ladies of the court 

^ The territory now known as Ladakh. ® .See j). 69. 

^ Wlien Isaac Comnenus, king of Cyprus, surrendered to Richard i. 
Ca'ur de Lion, king of England, in May 1191, he begged that he 
might not be fettered with chains of iron. Richard accordingly 
ordered that his chains should Ire of silver in consideration of his royal 
biith. In the words of John llromplon, the compiler of old chronicles, 
who, in this instance, is confirmed by historians of accepted authority, 
Si rum in manu cl potestatc regis omnia jam essent A rege solum p^tiH, 
ne in compedibus ct manicis ferreis pcrmittcret cum poni . . . Sex veto 
fetitioneni ejus aiidicns ait. Quia nobilis est et nolumus cum mori, 
sed ul vk’at innoxius, cathenis argentcis astringatur. Col. 1200. 
Catrou tells us that the ‘ fetters and handcuffs ’ with which Murad 
liakhsh was secured (p.68) were of silver, and that his brother 
(Aurangzeb) had caused them to be made a long time previously, 

‘ and which he often showed to bis son Mahamud, to keep him to 
his duty. As for the eunuch [Sbahbaz], he was secured without 
difficulty and loaded with iron fetters.’ 
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had permission to be present, concealed behind a lattice- 
work, and were also greatly moved. Auraig-Zebe, too, 
affected to deplore the fate of his nephew, and spoke to 
him with apparent kindness. ‘ Be comforted,’ the King 
told him; ‘no harm shall befall you. You shall be 
treated with tenderness. God is great, and you should 
put your trust in him. Dara, your father, was not per- 
mitted to live only because he had become a Kqfer, a man 
devoid of all religion.’ Whereupon the Prince made the 
salaam, or sign of grateful acknowledgment, lowering his 
hands to the ground, and lifting them, as well as he was 
able, to his head, according to the custom of the country. 
He then told the King, with much self-j)ossession, that if 
it were intended to give him the poust to drink, he begged 
he might be immediately put to death. Aumig-Zebe 
promised in a solemn manner, and in a loud voice, that 
this drink should most certainly not be administered, and 
that his mind might be perfectly easy. The Prince was 
then required to make a second salaam ; and when a few 
(piestions had been put to him, by the King’s desire, 
concerning the elephant laden with golden roiqnes, which 
had been taken from him during hi.s retreat to Serenagteer, 
he was taken out of the chamber, and conducted on the 
following day to Gomkor, with the others. 

This jmusl is nothing but po]>py-heads cru.shed, and 
allowed to soak for a night in water. This is tlie potion 
generally given to Princes confined in the fortress of 
Goualeor, whose heads the Monarch is deterred by pru- 
dential reasons from taking off’.' A large cup of this 

' Joh-mne!. de Lact, at p. 40 of liis book De Impel io Magni Mogolis, 
sive India Vera, Lagd. Bal. Elzevir, 1631, gives a very interesting 
description of the Mogul state prisons in Hindostan. In his account 
of the fort at Gwalior, he says ; * Above the fourth and highest gate 
stands the figure of an elephant skilfully cut out of stone. [This is the 
well-known Ilathipul, or “Elephant’s Gateway,’’ and de Laet also 
describes, in a previous passage, the vast staircase leading to it, so 
familiar to all visitors to this celebrated fortress.] This gate is 
most sumptuously built of green and blue stone ; on the top are 
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beverage is brought to them early in the morning, and 
they are not given anything to eat until it be swallowed ; 
they would sooner let the prisoner die of hunger. This 
drink emaciates the wretched victims ; who lose their 
strength and intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and 
senseless, and at length die. It is said that it was by 
this means, that Sepe-ChekmJi, the grandchild of Morad- 
lialtclte and Solitiian-Chekouh, were sent out of the world. 

Morad-Bttkclie was put to death in a more violent and 
open manner. Though in prison, he was yet very popular, 
and verses were continually composed in praise of his 
courage and conduct. Aureng-Zebe, therefore, did not 
deem it safe to make away with him in secret, by the 
jiotul as the others were ; fearing that there would always 

several jriUled turrets that shine brilliantly. Here the Governor of the 
place dwells i and here also .Slate prisoners are confined. The King 
is said to have three prisons of this kind. The second is at Kantiporc 
[Ranthamlihor or Itinlimlmr, the picturesque ancient rock-fortress in 
the Jeyporc State, formerly a stronghold of the Kajd of Ili'mdi who trans- 
ferred it to the Kniperur Akbar], forty coss from this place, whither 
the King sends tho.se whom he has condemned to death. They arc 
for the most part kept here for two months, after which the Governor 
brings them out, places them on the top of the wall, and having caused 
them to drink some milk, casts them down headlong on the rocks 
beneath. [Prai'/crtiis anh cos prodndt, et in fastigio muri constitu- 
li)s et lacte fotatos, frae'ipitcs a^H in snhjectm rttpes, thus in the 
original. The “ milk ’’ Ireing a decoction of the milky juice of the poppy 
given to the prisoners to render them insensible. The foust, a slow 
poison (piista, from pilst, a pojijiy, also called koknar, which, like some 
of the preparations of nwtMid', sold in the opium dens of Lucknow, 
had the effect of emaciating those who partook of it by taking away 
an appetite for solid food) of ilemier’s description being reserved foi* 
members of the Koyal family, as being a more secret death, free from 
the outward signs of laying violent hands upon one of the Blood Koyal. 
See in this connection pp. 97, lOO, and i8o]. The third prison fortress 
is in the fort of Kotas [Rohtasgarh, about 30 miles south of the town of 
Sasseram, in Bengal, overlooking the junction of the Koel and Soane 
rivers, an ancient site, the top of the plateau, on which the remains of 
the fort stand, being 1490 feet aliove the level of the adjacent country], 
in the province of Bengal, whither are sent those who are condemned 
to imprisonment for life ; they very seldom manage to escape.’ 
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be some doubt whether he had been really put to death 
or not, and that this uncertainty might some day be used 
as a pretext for an uprising, the following charge, they 
say, was brought up against bim. 

At the period when Morad-Bakche was making extensive 
preparations for war, in his government of Guzaratc, he 
put to death a certain Saycd at Amed-Abad, that he might 
obtain possession of his great wealth. The children of 
the murdered Sayed now presented themselves in open 
court, calling loudly for justice, and demanding the head 
of Momd-Bakche. No Omrah would venture to reprove 
or silence -this procedure ; both because the person 
whose innocent blood had been shed was a Sayed, or 
descendant of the prophet Mahomet, to whom unbounded 
veneration is due, and because it could not but be evident 
to every person that this was a mode designed by the 
King to rid himself of a dangerous rival under the cloak of 
justice. The demand of the sons* was granted, and with- 
out any other form of proces.s, an order for the head of 
the murderer was given, with which they immediately 
repaired to (wtialeor. 

There now existed only one member of his family who 
created anxiety or apprehension in the mind of Anmi^- 
Zehe, and this was Sultan Snjah. Hitherto he had di.s- 
played much resolution and vigour, but now felt the 
necessity of yielding to the power and fortune of his 

' Khifi Kh.in’s (who states that his f.xther was one of Murad Bakhsh’s 
confidential servants) account of this mock trial does not quite agree with 
Bernier’s. He says that the eldest son refused to demand satisfaction 
for his father’s death, but that the second son complied with the ex- 
pressed wish of some of the Emperor’s friends, viz., that the two sons 
of AH N.akl, whom Mur.ad Bakhsh had put to death, should bring a 
charge of murder against him. Also that .after the death of Murad 
Bakhsh, Aurangzeb rewarded the eldest son for not enforcing his 
claim of blood. Catrou states that Aurangzeb compassed his brother’s 
death by ordering some soldiers of his guard to proceed to Gwalior, 
and there sting him ' by one of those adders whose poison is quick and 
mortal.’ 
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brother. Reinforcements continued to be sent to Emir- 
Jemla, until the Prince, encompassed on all sides, was 
compelled to fly for his personal safety to DaM} which is 
the last town in Bettgalc, on the borders of the sea ; and 
this ends the whole tragedy. 

The Prince being destitute of ships to put to sea, and 
not knowing whither to fly for refuge, sent his eldest son, 
Siillwi lianque, to tlie King of liacan, or Mog,^ a Gentile or 
idolater, to ascertain if be would grant him a temporary 
asylum, and a passage to Moka, when the favourable 
season arrived ; it being his wish to proceed thence to 
Mccn, and afterward take up his residence in Turkey or 
Perxin. The King’s answer was in the affirmative, and 
expressed in the kindest terms. Sultan Baiique returned 
to Duke with a large number of galeasxes* (as they call 
the half galleys of this King) manned by Franks, for so 
1 would designate those fugitive Portuguese, and other 
wandering Chrixtinns, who had entered into the King’s 
service, and wlio.se chief occupation was to ravage this 
part of Lower Beiigale. On board these vessels, Stdtan 
Snjah embarketl with his family, consisting of his wife, his 
three sons and his daughters. The King [of Arakan] gave 
them a tolerable reception, and supplied them with every 
necessary of life. Month after month passed ; the favour- 
able season arrived, but no mention was made of vessels 
to convey them to Moka, although Sultan Sujah required 
them on no other terms than the payment of the hire ; for 
he yet wanted not roupics of gold and silver, or gems. He 

h.ad indeed too great a plenty of them : his great wealth 

• 

' Dacca, on the ISurIganga river, formerly the main s'ream of the 
Ganges. 

“ Arakan or Magh, the Rakhaiif; of Kbafi Khan. 

® ‘ La moibson du vent ’ in the original. Moisson is for the 
Arabic word mausint, a season, which the Portuguese corrupted into 
monfoo ; our monsoon, the French mousson, 

* From the early Portuguese word gehias, which was the name for 
a kind of half-decked craft used on the shores of the Red Sea, called 
in Arabic jalba, from which is derived our English word jolly-boat. 
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being probably the cause of, or at least very much con- 
tributing to, his ruin, ^^ese barbarous kings are devoid of 
true generosity, and little restrained by any promises which 
they have made. Seldom guided by considerations of 
good faith, their present interest is the sole guide of their 
conduct, and they appear insensible of the mischief which 
may accrue to themselves from their perfidiousness and 
cruelty. To escape out of their hands, either you must 
have nothing to tempt their avarice, or you must be 
possessed of superior strengtly It was in vain that Sulim 
Suja/i evinced the utmost solicitude to depart for Moka ; 
the King turned a deaf ear to his entreaties ; became cool 
and uncivil, and reproached the Prince for not visiting him. 

I know not whether Sulim Siijah considered it beneath 
his dignity to associate with him, or whether he appre- 
hended that his person would be seized, and his treasure 
plundered, if he ventured into the palace. Emir-Jcmla 
had offered the King, in the name of Avmig-Zehe, large 
sums of money, and other considerable advantages, on 
condition of his delivering up the Prince. Though Sultan 
Sujali would not himself venture into the royal residence, 
yet he sent his son, Sultan llauqiie, who, as he approached 
the palace, bestowed largesse to the people, throwing 
among them half rouptes, and also whole roujnes, both of 
gold and silver ; and, when he came before the King, 
presented him with various rich brocades and rare pieces 
of goldsmith’s work, set with precious stones of great 
value ; and apologising for the unavoidable absence of 
his father, who was indisposed, entreated the King to 
remember the vessel and the promise which he had 
made. 

'This visit proved as unavailing as every preceding effort 
to induce the barbarian to fulfil his engagements ; and to 
add to the mortification and perplexity of the illustrious 
fugitive, the King, five or six days after this interview, 
made a formal demand of one of his daughters in marriage. 
Sultan SujaKs refusal to accede to this request exasperated 
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him to such a degree that the Prince’s situation became 
quite desperate. What then ought he to do ? To remain 
inactive was only quietly to await destruction. The season 
for departure was passing away ; it was therefore necessary 
to come to a decision of some kind. He meditated, at 
length, an enterprise which never was exceeded in ex- 
travagance, and which proves the hopelessness of the 
situation to which he was reduced. 

Although the King of Rakan be a Ge/ilik, yet there are 
many Malmmelaiit mixed with the people, who have either 
chosen to retire among them, or have been enslaved by 
the Portuguese before mentioned, in their expeditions to 
the neighbouring coast.s. SuUau Sujak secretly gained 
over these Mahometans, whom he joined with two or three 
hundred of his own people, the remnant of those who 
followed him from Rengale ; and with this force re- 
solved to surprise the house of the King, put his family 
to the sword, and make himself sovereign of the country. 
This bold attempt, which resembled more the enterprise 
of a desperado than that of a prudent man, had neverthe- 
less .1 cert.'iin feasibility in it, as I was infonned by several 
Mahometans, Po’-lagitese, and Hollanders, who were then on 
the spot. But the day before the blow was to be struck, 
a discovery was made of the design, which altogether 
ruined the affairs of Sultan Sujah, and involved in it the 
destruction of his family. 

The Prince endeavoured to escape mto Pegu ; a purpose 
scarcely possible to be effected, by reason of the vast 
mountains and forests that lay in the route ; for there is 
not now, as formerly, a regular road in that direction. 
He w.as pursued and overtaken, within twenty-four hours 
after his flight : he defended himself with an obstinacy of 
courage such as might have been expected, and the 
number of barbarians that fell under his sword was 
incredible; but at length, overpowered by the increasing 
host of his assailants, he was compelled to give up the 
unequal combat. Sultan Banqrn, who had not advanced 
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so far as his father^ fought also like a lioUj until covered 
with the blood of the wounds he received from the stones 
that had been showered upon him from all sides, he was 
seized, and carried away, with his two young brothers, 
his sisters, and his mother. 

No other particulars, on which much dependence may 
be placed, are known of Sulttm Siijah. It is said that he 
reached the hills, accompanied by an eunuch, a woman, 
and two other persons ; that he received a wound on the 
head from a stone, which brought him to the ground ; 
that the eunuch having bound up the Prince’s head with 
his own turban he arose again, and escaped into the 
woods. 

1 have heard three or four totally different accounts of 
tlie fate of the Prince, from those even who were on the 
spot. Some assured me that he was found among the 
slain, though it was difficult to recognise his body ; and 1 
have seen a letter from a person at the head of the Factory 
which the Hollanders maintain in that region, mentioning 
the same thing. Great uncertainty prevails, however, 
upon the subject, which is the reason why we have had 
so many alarming rumours at Dchli. It was reported, at 
one time, that he was arrived at Massipalam} and that 

^ Masulipatam, the modern rendering of the vernacular name 
Machhli-patnam or ‘ Fish Town,’ the generally received etymology of 
the name, which, however, Colonel Yule considered erroneous. 
That distinguished historical-geographer held that the coast was the 
Miesolia of the Greek geographers, and believed the name to be a 
relic of that word. Berniei’s version of the name seems to me to 
support Colonel Yule’s contention. It may, however, be intended 
for Machipatam,’ a local, clipped, colloquial way of pronouncing 
the name ; similar to ' Mathhi^hahr' for Machhlishahr, a town in the 
Jaunpur District of the North-Western Provinces which is a modem 
name, meaning ‘City of Fishes,’ given to it owing to its liability 
to floods in the rainy season, its ancient name being Chiswa. The 
Butch established a factory at Masulipatam about 1615, the English 
in 1622, the French in 1669, and the site of their factory, a patch 
of ground about three hundred yards square, is still claimed by France. 
Sterne’s ‘ Eliza ’ was at one time a resident at Masulipatam, where her 
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also that his sword and dagger were found soon after his 
defeat: and if he reached the woods, as some people 
pretend, it can scarcely be hoped that he escaped ; as it 
is probable he must have fallen into the hands of robbers, 
or have become a prey to the tigers or elephants which 
very greatly infest the forests of that country. 

But whatever doubts may be entertained of the fate of 
Sultan Suja/t, there are none as to the catastrophe which 
befell his family. * When brought back, men, women, and 
children were all thrown into prison, and treated with the 
utmost harshness. Some time after, however, they were 
set at liberty, and used more kindly : the King then 
married the eldest Princess, and the Queen-mother evinced 
a strong desire to be united to Sultan Jianque. 

While these events were happening, some servants of 
Sultan Banque joined the Mahometans, of whom I have 
spoken, in a plot similar to the last. The indiscreet aeal 
of one of the conspirators, who was probably heated with 
wine, led to the discovery of the design on the day on 
which it was to be executed. In regard to this affair, too, 
I have heard a thousand different talcs ; and the only fact 
I can relate with confidence is, that the King felt so 
exasperated against the family of Sujah as to give orders 
for its total extermination. Even the Princess whom he 
had himself espoused, and who, it is said, was advanced in 

the loth November ho was shown the Euiperoi’s jewels, including the 
great Mogul diamond (see p. 22, footnote *). Shortly afterwards 
he left for Agra, and on the 25th November 1C65 he, in company with 
Bernier, started for Bengal. Tavernier had with him a young nephew, 
son of his brother Maurice Tavernier, four attendants of different 
professions, and a surgeon. — Travels, Introduction to vol. i. and 
generally. 

^ Catron slates that ‘ the subjects of the King of Arracan invested 
on all sides the palace in which the Mogol Prince was residing. The 
unfortunate Cha-chuia found no longer any security but was compelled 
to fly to the forests. He made his escape to their depths, but these 
tigers pursued him ; and after having massacred, without pity, his wives 
and his children, they deprived him of life on the 7th of February in 
the year 1658.’ 
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pregnaitcy, was sacrificed according to his brutal mandate. 
Sullau Banque and his brothers were decapitated with 
gruesoiiK’-luokiug axcs,^ quite blunt, and the female 
members of this ill fated family were closely confinecl in 
their apartments, and left to die of hunger. 

'^n this manner terminated the war sshich the lust of 
domination had kindled among these four brothers. It 
lasted between five and six years; that is to saj, frain 
about the jear Ifi’i.i to the year Ifi’tiO or Ififil ; and it left 
Aiireug-Xehe the undisputed master of this mighty Empire^ 

' ‘.Vvse <lc inaUicuu-iisci. hathes toutes emoiissics ’ in the uri;;mal, 
proinlil) inkndcd to dcnolc t)ie ntll known ifao oi liill-km' , which 
lias a lil.uk .iboiit iiqliuen inches loiij;, n.iirow .it tin. haft, squaic anil 
l)io.ail .11 till lo|i, poiiilkss ami slur|ieiieil on one side oiilj, si I in a 
h.vndk of wood, .i livinhoo lootln-ing consiikrul the licst ; a ciinimon 
weapon .it (he pitsenl d.ay .among Iht Ai,ikaii hill triliLs, .anti others 
on the north t.ist fionticr of In ha. 



REMARKABLE 

OCCURRENCES 


Or an accounl of the mox! hnjmrfaul events afler the war, 
during five i/ears or therein), in the States of the Great 
Magol. 

B jX HE war being ended, the Tartars BLCshee eagerly 
K’ despatched ambassadors to Aureng-Zebe, These 
S people had been witnesses of his conduct and 
valour in many battles, when in command of the corps 
which Chah-Jehun sent to the assistance of the Kan of 
Sainarcande, then engaged in hostilities with him of Balk ; 
and they had reason to apprehend that Aiireng-Zebe did 
not forget the treachery of which they had been guilty 
when he was on the point of capturing Balk, the capital 
city of the enemy. Upon that occasion, the two Kans 
made up their differences, and united in one common 
effort to drive him back, lest he should seize upon both 
their territories, in the same manner as Ekbar had obtained 
possession of the kingdom of Kachemire. The Usbec 
Tartars were not ignorant of the occurrences which had 
taken place in llindousian, of the victories gained by 
Aiireng-Zehe, and of the total discomfiture and death of 
the other competitors for the crown. They were aware 
that although Chah-Jehan still lived, yet his son was, in 
reality, the recognised and established King of the Indies, 
Whether, then, they dreaded his just resentment, or 
hoped, in their inbred avarice and sordidness, to obtain 
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some considerable present, the two Kam sent ambassadors, 
with a proffer of their services, and with injunctions to 
perform the ceremony of the Moharek : that is, to express 
in a solemn manner tlicir wishes that his reign iniglit 
be long and auspicious. Auren^-’/inbf knew how to value 
an offer of ser\ice made at the conclusion of a war: he 
knew the fear of punishment, or the expectation of advan- 
tage, had induced the Kaus to send their ambassadors. 
They were rccciM’d. however, with due form and polite- 



ness, and as 1 happened to be present at the audience, I 
can relate the particulars with accuracy. 

The ambassadors, when at a distance, made the Salam, 
or Indian act of obeisance, placing the band thrice upon 
the head, and as often dropping it down to the ground. 
They then approached so near that Aureng-Zebc might 
easily have taken the letters from their own hands ; but 
this ceremony was performed by an Omrah : the letters 
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were received and opened by him, and then presented to 
the Kin^, who, after having perused the contents with a 
grave countenance, commanded that there should be given 
to each of the ambassadors a Ser-apah or vesture from head 
to foot ; namely, a vest of brocade, a turban, and a sash 
or girdle, of embroidered silk. This done, the presents 
from the Kans were brought before the King, consisting 
of some boxes of Lapi.i-latnli or the choicest Azure i ; a 
few long-haired camels; several horses of great beauty, 
although the Tartar horses- are generally something 
better than merely beautiful ; some camel-loads of fresh 
fruit, such as apples, pears, grapes, and melons ; Vsbec 
being the country which principally supplies L>ehli with 
these fruits, which are there eaten all the winter, and 
many loads of dry fruit, as liokara prunes,® apricots, 

* Used, pounded up, l>y the calligraphers of Persia, Kashmir, and 
Delhi as the basis for that ‘ azitic blue’ colour, in their choice illumi- 
nated MSS,, which is unsurpassable, and cannot even be approached by 
any modern artificial chemical substitute. Lapis-lazuli was largely 
used in the pietra dura work in the Tdj ; and these Tartar ambas- 
sadors may hai-e been bringing some of it as a triluilc oi offering 
to the Afogul Court for tliis very purpose. This tomb, although 
finished in 164S as far as the mere structure is concerned, was 
probably worked at for many years afterwards (‘built by Titans, 
finished by jeivclleis’), as much of the exquisite detail of its decora- 
tions could not have been carried out in any other w.ay. In a transla- 
tion of a Persian Ms., published at Lahore in 1869, at the Victoria 
Press, by Azeezoodeen, giving an account of the building of the Taj, 
particulars are given of the source of supply and cost of the various 
stones used. In this account lapis-lazuli is said to have been brought from 
Ceylon, but I believe that this mineral is never found there. We are also 
informed that ‘ most of these [stones') were received in lien of tribute 
from different nations under the Kmperor’s rule, or were made presents 
voluntarily, or otherwise, by the different Rajahs and Nawabs.’ 

* ‘ The fine up-standing Turkoman horse ’ of the everyday Calcutta 
horse-dealers’ sale-catalogues. Moorcrolt’s journey to Tibet, in 1819, 
was chiefly undertaken with the object of obtaining Turkoman horses 
of the choicest breed, winch it was his great ambition to domesticate 
in India. 

® The Ahi Bokharas imported largely into India at the present day, 
and pins*- excellent simply stewed, or in a tart. 
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kichmic/iei} or raisins, apparently without stones, and two 
other kinds of raisins, black and white, extremely large 
and delicious, 

Aureng-Zche expressed himself well pleased with the 
liberality of the Kaiix; extolling in exaggerated strains 
the beauty and rareness of the fruits, horses, and camels ; 
and when he had spoken a few words on the fertility of 
their eor.ntry, and asked two or three questions concern- 
ing the College at ffamarcande'- he desired the ambassadors 
to go and repose tlieinselves, intimating that he should be 
happy to see them often. 

They came away from the audience delighted with their 
reception, without any feeling of mortification on actountof 
the salain d riiidirii, which certainly savours of servility, 
and not at all dis[)leascd that the King had refused to re- 
ceive the letters from their own hands, If they had been 
required to kiss the ground, or to perform any act of still 
deeper humiliation, 1 verily believe they would have com- 
plied without a murmur. It should indeed be observed 
that it would have been unreasonable to insist upon 
saluting Anrcng-Zche according to the custom of their own 

* Kishmi'h, the slonelcss iaisin.<: of the modern dried-fruit sellers, 

- The present city of Samarkand, at one time tl'e eapilal of Timur, 
is but a wreck of its former self, but time brings round strange changes, 
and this Holy city may have a renascence. ‘The central part of 
■Samarkand is the l<ighist.an, a square limited by the three madrasahs 
(colleges) of Ulug-l>cg, Shir-dar, and Tilla-kari ; in its architectural 
symmetry and beauty this is rivalled only by some of the squares of 
Italian cities. . . , The college of Shir-dar (built in 1601) takes its 
name from the two lions, or rather tigers, figured on the top of its 
doorway, which is richly decorated with green, blue, red, and white 
enamelled bricks. It is the most spacious of the three, and 128 
Mollahs inhabit its sixty-four apartments. The Tilla-kari (* dressed in 
gold ’) built in 1618, Itas fifty-six rooms. Hut the most renowned of 
the three madrasahs is that of Ulug-beg, built in 1420 or 1434, by 
Timur, the grandson of the great conqueror. It is smaller than the 
others, but it was to its school of mathematics and astronomy that 
Samarkand owed its wide renown in the fifteenth century.’ P, A. 
K.[ROroTKlNt], Encyc. Srit. ninth ed. 1886. 
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country, or to expect that the letters would be delivered 
without the intervention of an Omrah: these privileges 
belong exclusively to Perxian ambassadors ; nor are they 
granted, even to them, without much hesitation and 
difficulty. 

These people remained more than four months at Dehli, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours to obtain their conge. 
This long detention proved extremely injurious to their 
health ; they and their suite sickened, and many of them 
died. It is doubtful whether they suffered more from the 
heat of Hindouslan, to which they are unaccustomed, or 
: from the filthiness of their persons, and the insufficiency 
of their diet. There are probably no people more narrow- 
I minded, sordid, or uncleanly, than the Uxbec Tartars. The 
individuals who composed this embassy hoarded the 
money allowed them by Aureng-Zehe for their expenses, 
and lived on a miserable pittance, in a style quite unsuit- 
able to their station. Yet they were dismissed with great 
form and parade. The King, in the presence of all his 
Omrahs, invested each of them with two rich Serapafis, and 
commanded that eight thousand roiipies should be carried to 
their respective houses. He also sent by them, as presents 
to the two Kmis, their masters, very handsome Serapahs, 
a large number of the richest and most exquisitely wrought 
brocades, a quantity of fine linens, alachas^ or silk stuffs 

• Generally in pieces about five yards long, with a wavy line pattern 
running in the length on cither side. Tlie name alchah or alichah, 
was also applied to any corded stuff. At p. 135 the markings of a 
zebra are compared to this fabric. Sivaji, the Mahratta chief, in his 
portrait (Fig. S), which was taken from life evidently by a Dutch artist, 
reproduced at ]r. 187 of this book, is therein depicted as clothed in alchah. 
In the words of Vakntyn, ‘ we represent this Signior . . . from life, 
arrayed in a golden atcha, as well as a turban on his head ’ (Wy ver- 
toonen dien llcer . , . nsi’t levcn, met een goude Alegia bekleed, en 
met zoo een lulbant op’t hoofd. — Beschrying, p. 265). In this portrait 
the pattern of the fabric is well shown ; and it was from authentic 
pictures such as these, the work of Indian artists as a rule, that our 
manufacturers, and those of other nations, took their first Oriental 
designs. 
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interwoven with ffold and silver, a few carpets, and two 
daggers set with precious stones. 

During their stay I paid them three visits, having been 
Introduced as a physician by one of tny friends, the son of 
an Usbec, who has amassed a fortune at this court. It was 
my design to collect such useful particulars concerning 
their country as they might be able to supply, but I found 
them ignorant beyond all conceptifm. They were un- 
acquainted even with the boundaries of Cs/tec, and could 
give no information respecting the 2'artan who a few 
years ago subjugated China.^ In short, 1 could elicit by 
my conversation with the ambassadors scarcely one new 
fact. Once 1 was desirous of dining with them, and as 
they were persons of very little ceremony, 1 did not find 
it difficult to be admitted at their table. The meal ap- 
peared to me very strange; it consisted only of horse- 
flesh. 1 contrived, however, to dint. There was a 
ragout which 1 tho\ight eatable, and 1 should have 
considered myself guilty of a breach of good manners 
if I had nut praised a dish so plea.sing to their palate. 
Not a word w.as uttered during dinner ; my elegant hosts 
were fully employed in cramming their mouths with ns 
much pelau - as they could contain ; for with the use of 
spoons these people are unacquainted. But when their 

’ The first Taitar (coricctly Tat.n) comiiiest of China was in iioo. 
The invaders were afterwards expelled, but reconquered China in 1644, 
when Shun-chec, or, as it is sometinies written, Cliun-chce, was de- 
clared Emperor. It is to this conquest that ISeinier here refers, the 
Manchoo Tartar dynasty then established continuing to the present day. 

’ A corruption of the I’eisian wotd palao, that favourite dish among 
the Muhammadans in the East. Osington, in A Voyage to Suratt, in 
the Year 1689, p. 397 (Lend. 1696), tells us th.it ‘Palau, that is. Rice 
boiled so artificially, that every grain lies singly without being added 
together, with Spices intermixt, anil a bod’d Fowl in the miildle, is . 
the mos common Mian Dish; and a dumpoked Fowl, that is, boil’d 
with butter in any small Vessel, and stufl with Raisons and Almonds, 
is another. ’ * Dumpoked ’ is meant for ilampilkht, from the Persian, 
meaning ‘ steam-cooked.’ For achieving a dumpokht fowl to perfec- 
tion, a bain-marie pan must be used. 
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stomachs were sated with the dainty repast, they re- 
covered their speech, and would fain have persuaded me 
that the Vtbecs surpass all other men in bodily strength, 
and that no nation equals them in the dexterous manage- 
ment of the bow. This observation was no sooner made 
than they called for bows and arrows, which were of a 
much larger size than those of Hindoitslan, and oifcred to 
lay a wager that they would pierce an ox or a horse 
through and through. They proceeded to extol the 
strength and valour of their countiy-women, in com- 
parLson with whom the Amazons were soft and timorous. 
The tales they related of female feats were endless : 
one especially excited my wonder and admiration ; 
would that I could relate it with genuine Tartar 
eloquence. It seems that when Aureng-Zebe was pro- 
secuting the war in their country, a party of five-and- 
twenty or thirty horsemen entered a small village ; and 
while employed in pillaging the houses, and binding the 
inhabitants, whom they intended to carry away as slaves, 
a good old woman said to them : ‘ Children, listen to my 
counsel, and cease to act in this mischievous manner. My 
daughter happens just now to be absent, but she will soon 
return. Withdraw from this place, if you are prudent ; 
should she light upon you, you are undone.’ They made 
contemptuous sport of the good lady, continuing to 
plunder the property, and to secure the persons, of in- 
dividuals, until, having fully laden their beasts, they 
quitted the village, taking with them many of the in- 
habitants and the old woman herself. They had not 
gone half a league, however, before the aged mother, 
who never ceased to look behind, cried out in an ecstasy 
of joy, ‘ My daughter ! My daughter ! ’ Her person was 
indeed hid from view ; but the extraordinary clouds of 
dust, and the loud trampling of a horse, left no doubt 
on the mind of the anxious parent, that her heroic child 
was at hand to rescue her and her friends from the power 
of their cruel enemies. Presently the Tartar maiden was 
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seen mounted on a fiery steed, a bow and quiver hanging at 
her side ; and, while yet at a considerable distance, she 
cried out that she was still willing to spare their lives, on 
condition that they restored the plunder, released their 
captives, and retired peaceably to their own country. The 
Mogoh turned as deaf an ear to the words of the young 
heroine as to the entreaties of lier aged parent : but were 
astonished when they saw her in a moment let fly three 
or four arrows, which brought to the ground the same 
number of men. They had instant recourse to their own 
bows, but the damsel was much beyontl the reach of their 
arrows, and laughed at such impotent eflbrts to avenge 
the death of their companions. She continued lo per- 
form dreadful execution among them, with an accuracy of 
aim, and strength of arm, whicli was quite different to 
theirs; until having killed half of their mnnber with 
arrows, she fell sword in hand upon the remainder, and 
cut them in ])ieces.' 

The ambassadors from TiiHarif were still in IMili, when 
A iirrn was seized with a dangerous illness.^ He was 
frequently delirious from the violence of the fever, and his 
tongue became so ])alsied that he could scarcely articulate. 
The jdiysieians despaired of his recovery, and it was 
generally believed he was dead, though the event was 
concealed by Uauclu’imra-Iifiinm from interested motives. 

It was even rumoiu'ed that the Raja JexxoiH.sehiiriie, governor 
of Ciianra/i', was advancing to release ('Imli-Jchau from 

* In the Diitcli edition of Bcinier, Anislerdani, 1672, at p. 10 of 
the section, A’l //lariaiU Occurrcnca (Bysondcre Uytkomsten), there i! a 
very quaint illustr.'ttion to this passage. A copperplate engraving after 
a mere fancy .sketch, in which the Taitar m.iiden is shown as dealing 
great execution among tiie ranks of the Moguls, their arrow s falling 
short of her, a burning vill.ige indicated in the background. The • 
consternation among the Moguls is very cleveily depicted, and the 
action of the Amazon’s horse charging down on their ranks is ex- 
ceedingly well expressed. See Bibliography, entry No. 5. 

The date of this illness vaiics in the various annals of the time. 
The date, 1662, given by Khafi Khan, is generally accepted as correct. 
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captivity; that Mohabet-kan, who had at length acknow- 
ledged Aureng-Zebe’s authority, had quitted the govern- 
ment of Kaboul, passed already through Labor, and was 
rapidly marching on Agra, at the head of three or four 
thousand horse, with the same intention; and that the 
eunuch Ethar-kau, under whose custody the aged monarch 
was placed, felt impatient for the honour of opening the 
door of his prison. 

On the one hand, Sultan Masum intrigued with the 
Omrahft, and endeavoured by bribes and promises to attach 
them to his interest. He even went one night in disguise 
to the Raja Jesseingue, and entreated him, in the most 
respectful and humble language, to declare in his favour. 
On the other hand, a party formed by liawhenara-liegum 
was supported by several Ouirahs and Fedaij-kati,^ grand 
master of the artillery, in behalf of the young Prince, 
Sultan Ekbar, the third son of Aureng~Zebc, a boy only seven 
or eight years of age. 

It was pretended by both these parties, and believed 
by the people, that the sole object they had in view was 
to set Chah-JehfiH at liberty ; but this was merely for the 
sake of gaining popularity, and to save appearances, in 
case he should be liberated by Ethar, or by means of any 
secret intrigues on the part of other grandees. There 
was in fact scarcely a person of rank or influence who 
entertained the wish of seeing Cbah-Jckan restored to the 
throne. With the exception, perhaps, of Jessomscingiie, 
Mohabet-kan, and a few others who had hitherto refrained 
from acting flagrantly against him, there was no Omrah 
who had not basely abandoned the cause of the legitimate 
Monarch, and taken an active part in favour of Aureng- 
Zebe. They were aware that to open his prison door 
• would be to unchain an enraged lion. The possibility of 
such an event appalled the courtiers, and no one dreaded 

^ Fidai Khan, foslei-brother to Aurangzeb. About 1676 he was 
honoured with the title of Azim Khan, and appointed Governor of 
Bengal, where he died in 1678. 
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it more than Eibar, who had behaved to his wretched 
victim with unnecessary rudeness and severity. 

But Aureitg-Zebe, notwithstanding his serious indisposi- 
tion, continued to occupy his mind with the affairs of 
government, and the safe custody of his father. He 
earnestly advised SuHatt Maziim, in the event of his 
death, to release the King from eonffnement ; but he was 
constantly dictating letters to Elbnr-kan, urging him to the 
faithful and rigid discharge of his duty ; and on the fifth 
day of his illness, during the crisis of the disorder, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly of the 
Omrahs, for the purpose of undeceiving those who might 
l>elieve he was dead, and of preventing a public tiimult, 
or any accident by which Chah-Jehan might effect his 
escape. I'he same reasons induced him to visit that 
assembly on the seventh, ninth, and tenth days ; and, 
what ajipears almost incredible, on the thirteenth day, 
when scarcely recovered from a swoon so dec)) and long 
that his death was generally re{)orted, he sent for the 
Raja Jexsdngiw, and two or three of the jirincipal Omni/ix, 
for the purpose of verifying his existence. He then 
desired the attendants to raise him in the bed ; called 
for paper and ink that he might write to F.lbur-ktm, and <le- 
spiitched a messenger for the Gm/t Seal, which was placed 
under Raucheiiara-Uegum' s care enclosed in a small bag, 
which was impressed with a signet which he always kept 
fastened to his arm ; wishing to satisfy himself that 
the I’riucess had not made use of this instrument to pro- 
mote any sinister desi^. i was present when my Agah 
became acquainted with all these particulars, and heard 
him exclaim, ‘ What strength of mind ! What invincible 

' I have seen contemporary portraits of the Mogul Emperors, the 
work of Indian artists, in which is shown this counter-seal (not to be < 
confounded with an amulet, which would be worn on the left arm), 
fastened underneath the right armpit. An engraving from such a 
portrait ‘ which was taken from a picture of his, drawn to the life ’ 
will be found between folios 346-7 of Edward Terry’s A Voyage to 
East Itidia. London, 1771 ; a reprint of the edition of 1655. 
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courage ! Heaven reserve thee, Aureng-Zehe, for greater 
achievements ! Thou art not yet destined to die.’ And 
indeed after this fit the King improved gradually in 
health. 

As soon as Aureiig-Zebe became convalescent, he en- 
deavoured to withdraw DamK daughter from the hands 
of C/uAi-Jekait and Begum-Saheh, with the design of giving 
her in marriage to his third son, SiiIUdi Ekbar. This is 
the son, whom, it is supposed, he intends for his successor, 
and such an alliance would strengthen Kkbar’s authority 
and ensure his right to the throne. He is very young, 
but has several near and powerful relations at court, 
and being born of C/uili-Navaze-kaii's daughter, is de- 
scended from the ancient sovereigns of The 

mothers of Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan Mazuin were only 
llngipoutmiii, or daughters of liajas ; for although these 
Kings are Mahometans, they do not scruple to marry into 
heathen families, when snch a measure may promote their 
interests, or when they may thus obtain a l)eautiful wife.® 

But Aumig~Zebe w.as frustrated in his intention. Chah- 
JehttH and Begum-Salieb rejected the propo.sition with 
disdain, and the young Princess herself manifested the 
utmost re{)ugnaiice to the marriage. She remained in- 
consolable during many days from an apprehension that 
she might be forcibly taken away, declaring it was her 

* See p. 73. 

* lathe J/i*-anV-»’.e//awi>/V/(EUiol, vol. vit. pp. 195, 196) it is stated 
lliat Midianimad Sultan the eldest, and Sultin Mu’a^zam the second 
son, were Iwth by the same mother, N.\wab Ba! ; also that the mother 
oAAIuhamuiiid K.iin Bahhsh, the fifth and last son, was Bal Udaipuri; 
a statement which, if coriect, hardly i>ears out the truth of the Iroast 
of the Udaipur family, that their bouse never gave a daughter to the 
Mogul zenana. Bernier has probably confused the eldest and the 
youngest son, although he correctly states that Aurangreb had two 
Hindoo wives, daughters of Kajpfrts, or Kajpfitnis as he correctly calls 
them. Prince Muhammad Akbat was Aurangzeb’s fourth son. His 
mother was a Muhammadan, the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, and 
it was mainly on this account that Aurangzeb desired to make him 
his successor to the throne. 
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firm {mrpose to die by her own hand, rather than be 
united to the son of him who murdered her father.^ 

He was equally unsuccessful in his demand on Chah- 
Jehait for certain jewels, with which he was desirous of 
completing a piece of workmanship that he was adding to 
the celebrated thnme, so universally the object of ndinira- 
tion.'-^ The captive Monarch indignantly answere<l that 
Aureiig-Zebe should be careful only to govern the kingdom 
with more wisdom and equity : he commanded him not 
to meddle with the throne ; and declared that he would 
be 110 more plagued about these jewels, fcir that hummers 
were provided to beat them into powder the next time he 
should be importuned upon the subject. 

The Hollaiidrn would not be the last to present Jiimi"- 
M)e with the Molihnnr. They determined to send an 
ambassador to him, and made choice of Monnieur Jdriraii^" 
chief of their factory at Sonrale. 'J'his individual jiossesses 
integrity, abilities, and sound judgment ; and as he does 
not disdain the advice offered by the wise and experienced, 
it is not surprising that he acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of his countrymen. Although in his general de- 
portment Aun'iiir-Zelie be remarkably high and imbeiiding, 
affects the apjtearaiiee of a /.ealoiis Mtihometun, and con- 
sequently despises Franks or Chrislians, yet upon the 
occasion of this embassy, his behaviour was must courteous 
and condeseeiiding. He even expressed a desire that 
Monsieur Adrican, after that gentleman had performed 
the Indian ceremony of the Salaam, should approach and 
salute him n la Frank. The King, it is true, received the 

1 See ji. i6C. 

“ The celebrated ‘ Peacock Thione,’ see p. 269, which Shah Jahaii 
designed and caused to be made. 

“ Dirk van Adrichem, who was chief, or director, of the Dutch ' 
factory at Surat from 1662 to 1665. He succeeded in obtaining a ‘ con- 
cession’ {.Ftrmaan, of guust-briefva the Dutch original), dated Delhi, 
29th October 1662, from Aurangzeb, which conferred valuable privi- 
leges upon the Dutch in Bengal and Orissa. — Valentyn, Besekryving, 
p. 261. 
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letters through the medium of an Omrah, but this could 
not be considered a mark of disrespect^ since he had done 
the same thing in regard to the letters brought by the 
Usbec ambassadors. 

The preliminary observances being ovetj Anreng-Zebe 
intimated that the ambassador might produce his presents ; 
at the same time investing him, and a few gentlemen in 
his suite, with a Ser-Apah of brocade. The presents con- 
sisted of a quantity of very fine broad cloths, scarlet and 
green ; some large looking-glasses ; and several articles of 
Chitiese and Japan workmanship among which were a 
paleki/ and a Tack-ravm,^ or travelling throne, of exquisite 
beauty, and much admired. 

The Great ilogol is in the habit of detaining all ambas- 
sadors as long as can rea-sonably be done, from an idea 
that it is becoming his grandeur and power, to receive the 
homage of foreigners, and to number them among the 
attendants of his court. Monsieur Adrican was not dis- 
missed, therefore, so expeditiously as he wished, though 
much sooner than the ambassadors from Tartan/. His 
secretary died, and the other individuals in his retinue 
were falling sick, when Anreiig-Zcbe granted him per- 
mission to depart. On taking leave the King again 
presented him with a Ser-Apah of brocade for his own use, 
and another very rich one for the governor of Batavia,^ 
together with a dagger set with jewels ; the whole 
accompanied by a very gracious letter. 

The chief aim of the Hollanders in this embassy was to 
ingratiate themselves with the Mogol, and to impart to 

’ I possess contemporary pictures, of Mogul court-life, by Indian 
artists, in wliich Japanese hangings and Chinese vases are very correctly 
and artistically shown. 

• * Tukht-i-raaian, from tukht, a seat or throne, and lawan, the pre- 

sent participle of the verb rufteen, to go, to move, to proceed. The 
tukht-i-rawan was carried on men’s shoulders, and was used by royalty 
alone. See p. 370. 

^ Who was the chief of all the Dutch factories and possessions in 
the East Indies, the Governor-General of the Dutch Indies in fact. 
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him some knowledge of their nation, in order that a 
beneficial influence might thus be produced upon the 
minds of the governors of sea-ports, and other places, 
where they have established factories.^ They hoped that 
those governors would be restrained from offering insult, 
and obstructing their commerce, by the consideration that 
they belonged to a p<iwerful State, that they could obtain 
immediate access to the King of the Imlirit to induce 
him to listen to their complaints, and to redress their 
grievances. They endeavoured also to impress the 
government with an opinion that their traffic with 
Hmluustan was most adranbig(‘uus to that kingdom ; 
exhibiting a long list of articles purchased by their 
countr3'mcii, from which they showed that the gold and 
silver liroiight by them every year into the Jmlii's 
amounted to a considerable sum : but they kept out of 
sight the amount of lho.se precious metals extraetcil by 
their constant importations of copper, lead, einnunion, 
clove, nutmeg, pepper, aloes-wood. elephants, and other 
merehaiidisc.* 

Jt was about tliKs jicriod that one of the most dis- 
tinguished Omra/ii ventured to express to Aiin'Mi'-Xe(/e his 
fears lest his incessant occupations sliould be productive 
of injury to his health, and even impair the soundness and 
vigour of his mind. The King, nflccling not t<i hear, 
turned from Ills sage adviser, and advancing slowly' towanl 
another of the ])rinei])al Omra/n, a man of good sense and 
literary ac(|uircmeiits, addressed him in the following 
terms. The speech was rcjMirted to me by the son of 
that Oniivfi. a young jihysieian, and my iutiiuate friend. 

'^Thcre can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men, as to the obligation im|)osed upon a sovereign, in 
seasons of difficulty and danger, to hazard his life, and, if 

' "Vhe farmatt (fit. .in order, a ‘ patent’ or commi.s&ion) obtained b) 
Dirk van Adiichem, see p. 127, footnote is here very accurately 
summarised by Ijeriuer. 

’ In this connection see Beiniei’s tottci to Colljert, pp. 200 et seq. 
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necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of the people 
committed to his care. And yet this good and considerate 
man would fain persuade me that the public weal ought 
to cause me no solicitude ; that, in devising means to 
promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor spare 
a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual 
gratification. According to him, I am to be swayed by 
considerations of my own bodily health, and chiefly to 
study what may best minister to my personal ease and 
enjoyment. No doubt he would have me abandon the 
government of this vast kingdom to some vizier : he seems 
not to consider that, being bom the son of a King, and 
placed on a throne, 1 was sent into the world by Provi- 
dence to live and labour, not for myself, but for others ; 
that it is my duty not to think of my own hapiiiness, 
except so far as it is inseijarably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity 
of my subjects that it behoves me to consult; nor are 
these to be sacrificed to anything besides the demands of 
justice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the Stat^ This man cannot penetrate into the 
consequences of the inertness he recommends, and he is 
ignorant of the evils that attend upon delegated power. 
It was nut without reason that our great Sadi emphatically 
exclaimed “ Cease to be Kings ! Oh, cease to be Kings ! or 
determine that your dominions shall be governed only 
by yourselves." Go, tell thy friend, that if he be desirous 
of my applause, he must acquit himself well of the trust 
reposed in him ; but let him have a care how he again 
obtrudes such counsel as it would be unworthy of a King 
to receive. Alas ! we are sufficiently disposed by nature 
to seek ease and indulgence, we need no such officious 
counsellors. Our wives, too, are' sure to assist us in 
treading the flowery path of rest and luxury.’ 

A melancholy circumstance happened at this time which 
excited a great deal of interest in De/di, particularly in 
the Seraglio, and which proved the fallacy of an opinion 
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entertaiued by myseltj as well as by others, that he who 
is entirely deprived of virility cannot feel the passion of 
love. 

Didar-Kan, one of the principal enniiehs of the Serajsliu. 
had built a house, to which he sunietiines resorted for 
entertainment, ainl where he often .slept. He became 
enamoured of a beautiful woiiiaa, the sister ol’ a neighbour, 
u Clciilile} and a scrivener by profe.ssion. An illicit inter- 
course continued for .soinc time between them, without 
creating much siispieiuii. After all, it was but an eumicb . 
privileged to enter anywhere, and a woman ! 

The familiarity between the two lovers beeame at 
length so remarkable, that the neighbours began ti» sus- 
pect soinetliiiig, and chaffed the scrivener on the snbjeet. 
He felt so stiiiig by these taunts that he threatened to put 
both his sister iiud the eunuch to death if the suspicious 
of their guilt should be verified. Proof was not long 
wanting; thej were one night diseovered in the same 
bed, by the bn'tlier, who stablied Didar-Kaii through the 
body, suid left bis sister for dead. 

Nothing could cNceed the horror and iiidignatioii of the 
whole Seraglio. Women and eunuchs entered into a 
solemn league to kill the scrivener; but their iuachiiia-| 
lions excited the displeasure ot Aureng-Zehe, who coutentedi 
himself by compelling the man to become a Mahovtelan. I 

It seems nevertheless to be the general opinion that he 
cannot long escape the power and malice of the eunuchs. 
Emasculation, say the Indium, produces a different effect 

upon men than upon the brute creation ; it renders the 

• 

i In the original ‘ un Ecrivain Gentil,’ or, in other word^ a Hindoo 
writer or clerk. At this period the collection of the Kveoiuv 
keeping of the accounts, the conduct of the official cocrespoodence at 
the Court was all in the hands of Hindoo clerks, well versed in Peidan. 
As Professor Blochmann tells ns ut bis Calcutta MavUw article already, 
quoted ^ 40, footnote >), 'the Hindds from the i6th century took so| 
xealously to Perdan education, that, before another eentnty had elapsed, 
they had fnlly come up to the Muhammadans in point of literary 
acquirements.’ 
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latter gentle and tractable ;|but who is the eunuch, they 
task, that is not vicious, arrogant and cruel ? It is in vain 
|to deny, however, that many among them are exceedingly 
Ifaithful, generous, and brave. 

Much about the same time, liauchetiara-Bcgum incurred 
the displeasure of Aureiig-Xebe, the Princess having been 
suspected of admitting two men into the seraglio. As it 
was only suspicion, however, the King was soon reconciled 
to his sister. Nor did he exercise the same cruelty toward 
the two men, who were caught and dragged into his 
presence, as C/uth-Jeliaii had done upon a similar occasion 
toward the unhappy gallant concealed in the cauldron.* 
I shall relate the whole story exactly as I heard it from 
the mouth of an old woman, a half-caste Portuguese,^ who 
has been many years a slave in the seraglio, and possesses 
the privilege of going in and out at pleasure. From her 
I learnt that Raucheuara-Begitm, after having for several 
days enjoyed the company of one of these young men, 
whom she kept hidden, committed him to the care of her 
female attendants, who pwimised to conduct their charge 
out of the Seraglio undercover of the night. But w'hetber 
they were detected, or only dreaded a discovery, or what- 
ever el.se was the reason, the women fled, and left the 
terrified youth to wander alone about the gardens : here 
he was found, and taken before Aureug-Zebe ; who, when 
he had interrogated him very closely, without being able 
to draw any other confession of guilt from him than that 
he had scaled the walls, decided that he should be com- 
pelled to leave the seraglio in the same manner. But the 
eunuchs, it is probable, exceeded their master’s instruc- 
tions, for they threw the culprit from the top of the wall 
to the bottom. As for the second paramour, the old 
Porltigttesc informed me that he too was seen roving about 
the gardens, and that having told the King he had entered 

’ See p. 12. 

^ ‘ Une vieille Mestice de Fottugais,’ in the original ; from uiestiiO, 
the Portuguese word for one of mixed parentage. 
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into the Seraglio by the regular gate, he was coinniaiuled 
to quit the place through that same gate. Aureng-Zcbe 
determined, however, to inflict a severe and exemplary 
punishment upon the eunuchs; because it was essential, 
not only to the honour of his house, but even to his 
personal safety, that the entrance into the seraglio should 
be vigilantly guarded. 

Some months after this occurrence five ambassadors 
arrived at IMili. nearlj’ at the same time. 'I'hc first was 
from the Cherif^ oframi, ami the presents that accom- 
panied this embassage consisted of a small number of 
Arabian horses and a besom which had been used for 
sweeping out - the small chapel situated in the centre of 
the Great M(»sque at .Vcw ; a chapel held in great venera- 
tion by Mahomclniix, and called by them lieit-AUnk, or the 
House of God, I’liey believe this w.os the first temple 
dedicated to the true God, and that it was erected by 
Abraham, 

The second ambassador was sent by the King of 
Hyemaii, or 'Arabia Felix;" and the tliird by the 
Prince of Hassura ; both of whom also brought presents 
<if Arabian horses. 

The tsy other ambassadors came from the King of 
Khechr. or Ethiopia.* 

I.ittlc or no respect wjis paid to the first three of these 
diplomatists. Their equipage W'as so miserable that every 

’ The Graiifl Shereef (from the Aiabic iharif, nolile) of Mecca, who 
lias control over the Holy Places, claims to he a lineal descendant of 
the Prophet Muhammavl. The name of the piesent (1891) Grand 
Sheieef is ’Aim cr-Kafiq, and he succeeded to this dignity in 1882. * 
.Similar to the small hand-brushes, gcneially made of leaves of the 
date-palm, used in the mosques of India for a like purpose. The 
‘ small chapel ’ being the Ka'bah, or Culie-house, in which is placed 
the black Stone, in the centre of ‘The .Sacred Mosque’ (Masjidu ' 1 - 
llaram) at Mecca. The term /iaitu'IM or ‘ House of God ’ is applied 
to the whole enclosure, although it more specially denotes the 
Ka’bah itself. 

* Yemen, the territory of al- Yamen, to the south-east of Mecca. 

* Abyssinia, .,ee p. 2 text, and footnote ®. 
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one suspected they came merely for the sake of obtaining 
money in return for their presents, and of gaining still 
more considerable sums by means of the numerous horses, 
and different articles of merchandise, which they intro- 
duced into the kingdom free of all duty, as property 
belonging to ambassadors. With the produce of these 
horses and merchamlise, they purchased the manufactures 
of llindoimtan, which they also claimed the privilege of 
taking out of the kingdom without payment of the impost 
charged on all commodities exported. 

The embassy from the King of Ethiopia may deserve a 
little more consideration. He was well informed on the 
subject of the revolution in the Iiidirs, and determined to 
spread his fame throughout this vast region by despatching 
an embassy that should be worthy of liis great power and 
magnificence. The whispers of slander, indeed, if not 
rather the voice of truth, will have it that in sending these 
ambassiulors this Monarch had an eye only to the valuable 
presents which might be received from the liberal hand of 
Aiireng-7,ehe. 

Now let ns examine the personnel of this admirable 
Embas.sy. He chose as his Envoys two personages who 
doubtless enjoyed the greatest distinction at court, and 
were best qualified to attain the important ends he had 
in view. One of these was a Mahometan merchant, whom 
1 met a few years before at Moka, when on my way from 
Egi/pt up the Eed Sca.^ 'He had been sent thither by his 
august sovereign for the purpose of selling a large number 
of slaves, and of purchasing Indian goods with the money 
thus commciidably obtainec^ 

Such is the honourable traffic oi this Great Christian 
King of Africa ! 

The other ambassador was an Armenian and Christian 
merchant •, born and married at Alep [Aleppo], and known 
in Ethiopia by the name of MiiratA I saw him also at Moka, 
where he not onl}' accommodated me with half his apart- 

* See ji. 2. - The Chodja Metaad of Valentyn. 
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ment, but gave me such advice as deterred me from visit- 
ing Ethiopia, as was observed at the commencement of 
this history.' Murat is likewise sent every year to Moha 
for the same object as tl«c Mahometan inerchanl, and 
always takes with him the annual presents from his 
master to the English and Dutch East-Iudia ('ompanies, 
and conveys those which they give in return to Gander. 

The Afriean Monarch, anxious that his ambassador 
should appear in a style suitable to the occasion, contri- 
buted liberally toward the expenses of the embassy. He 
presetitcd them with thirty-two young slaves, boys and 
girls, to he sold at Muka ; and the money raised by this 
ha])py expedient was to supply th.e expenses of the mis- 
sion. A noble largess indee<l ! for let it be recollected 
that young slaves sell at Muka, one with another, at five- 
and-twenty or thirty crowns per head.^ Resides these, 
the Ethiopian King sent to the Great Mof[ol twenty-five | 
choice slaves, nine or ten of whom were of a tender age | 
and in a slate to he made eunuchs, 'i'his was, to be sure, 
an appropriate donation from a Christian to a Prince ! but 
then the Christianity of the Ethiopian.’! differs greatly from 
ours. The ambassadors also took charge of other pre.sents 
for the Great Mogo/; fifteen hor.sc.s, esteemed equal to tho.se 
of Arabia, and a small species of mule, whose skin I have 
seen: no tiger is so beautifully marketl, and no alachd^ of 
the Indies, or slrijied silken stuff, is more finely and vari- 
ously streaked;'* a couple of elephants' teeth, of a sixe 
so prodigious that it reejuired, it seems, the utmost exer- 
tion of a strong man to lift either of them from the 
ground ; and lastly, the horn of an ox, filled with civA, 
which was indeed enormously large, for I measured the 

* See p. 2. , 

® or ‘ white crowns ’ as they were then called, worth 4s. 6d. 

each. ** See p. 120, footnote. 

* A zebra, which is still considered a great curiosity in India, as 
evidenced by the admiring crowds to be seen round the specimen in 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. 
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mouth of it at Dehly, and found that it exceeded half a 
foot ^ in diameter. 

The ambassadors, thus royally and munificently pro- 
vided, departed from Gander, the capital city of Ethiopia, 
situated In the province of Dumhia. They traversed a 
desolate country, and were more than two months travel- 
ling to BcUoul, an out-of-the-way seaport, near Bah-el- 
Mandel and opposite to Moka. Fur reasons, which I shall 
perhaps disclose in the course of my narrative, they dared 
not take the usual and caravan road from Gander to 
Arkiko, a journey easily performed in forty days. From 
ArMko it is necessary to pass over to the island of Miutonva, 
where the Grand Seigneur^ has a garrison. 

While waiting at Beihiil for a Moka vessel to cross the 
lied Sea, the party were in want of many of the neces- 
saries of life, and some of the slaves died. 

On arriving at Moka, the ambassadors found that the 
market had been that year overstocked with slaves. The 
boys and girls, therefore, sold at a reduced price. As 
soon as their sale was effected, they pursued their voyage, 
embarking on board an Indian vessel bound to Sourate, 
where they arrived after a tolerable passage of five-and- 
twenty days. Several slaves, howe\ er, and many horses 
died ; probably from want of proper nourishment, the 
funds of this pompous embassy being evidejitly insufficient 
to supply all its wants. The mule also died, but the skin 
was preserved. 

They had not been many hours on shore at Sovraic when 
a certain rebel of Vhajiour, named Sera-Gi,^ entered the 

' The French ‘ pied de Villc ’ most prolmhly, enual to 12IJ inches 
English. 

- That is, the .Sultan of Turkey. 

’ Sivajf, the founder of the Maiatha po^^er, born 1627, died (on 
the 5th April according to Elpbinstune, but the 1st June is the date 
given in Valentyn’s narrative) 1680. Of him it has been well said bj 
Elphinstone (I/tstory of Imba, p. 647, ed. of 1874), ‘ Though the son 
of a poweiful chief, he had begun life as a daring and aitiul captain of 
banditti, had ripened into a skilful general and an able statesman, and 
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town, which he pillaged and burnt. The house of the 
ambassadors did not escape the general conflagration ; and 
all their effects that they succeeded in rescuing from the 
flames, or the ravages of the enemy, were their credentials ; 
a few slaves that Sera Ui could not lay hold of, or whom 
he spared because they happened to be ill ; their F.thiopiait 
apparel, which he did not covet; the mule’s skin, for 
which, I expect, he had no particular fancy ; and the ox’s 
horn that had already been emptied of its civet. 

These exalted individuals s]Hikc in exaggerated terms 
of their sad misfortunes ; but it was insinuated by the 
malicious Indians, who witnessed their deplorable condi- 
tion on landing — without decent clothing, destitute of 
money or bills of exchange, and half famished — that tlu“ 
two ambassadors were, in fact, lucky ])eoplc, who ought to 
number the ransacking of Sourale ' among the happiest 
events of their lives, .since it saved them from the mortifi- 
cation of conducting their wretched presents as far as 
De/ili. Smi-di, the Indians said, had furnished these 
worthy rcprescntativc.s of the Ethiopian King with an 
admirable pretext for appearing like a couple of mendi- 
cants, aiul for solii'iting the governor of Sonrnle 1o sujijily 
them with the means of living, and with money and carts 
to enable them to proceed to the capital. The attach 
upon Sonrafe had also covered llieir misilccds,in disjiosing. 
for their own benefit, of the civet, and m.my of the 
.slaves, 

left a cliaiasler wliich lia.s never since Ixjcn equalled or approached by 
any of his countrymen. The distracted slateof the neigiihnuring countries 
presented openings by which an inferior leader might have profited ; 
but it required a genius like his to avail himself as he did of the 
mistakes of Aurangzib by kintlliiig a real for religion and, through 
that, a national spirit among the Marattas, It was by these feelings 
that his govemment was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and 
was kept together, in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its suptemacy over the greater part of India.’ 

1 This took place in January 1664- The Outch account of the sack, 
as given by Valentya, confirms Bernier’s narrative very remarkably. 
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these gotnls they were privilegedj as ambassadors, to 
export without payment of duty. 

Notwithstanding all my friendship for Mtirat, there 
were three reasons why I almost repented of having 
exercised my influence in his behalf. The first was, that 
after he had promised to sell me his boy for fifty roiqnes, 
he sent word he would not part with the boy for less than 
three hundred. I felt almost disposed to give him his 
price, that I might have it in my power to say a father 
had sold me his own child. The lad was remarkably 
well made, and his skin of the clearest black ; the nose 
was not flat, nor the lips thick, as is commonly the case 
among the Ethiopians. I was certainly angry with Mnrai 
for having violated his engagement. 

I had, in the next place, ascertained that my friend, 
as well ns his Mahometan companion, had solemnly pro- 
mised Aureng;-Zebe to urge his King to permit the repair 
of a mosque in Ethiopia, which had been in ruins since 
the time of the Portuguese. The Mogol gave the am- 
l>assadors two thousand rotqnes in anticipation of this 
service. The mosque, erected .as the mausoleum of a 
certain Cheik, or tlcrviche, who left Meca for the purpose 
of propagating Mahometanism in Ethiopia, and had made 
grciit progress there, was demolished by the Portuguese, 
when they entered the country with troops from Goa, 
as allies of the lawful sovereign, who had embraced 
Christianity, and been driven from the throne by a 
Mahometan prince. 

My third objection to Mural’s conduct arose from the 
part he took in entreating Aureng-Zebe, in the name of 
the Ethiopian King, to send the latter an Alcoran and 
eight other books, with the names of which I am familiar, 
and which are of the first repute among the treatises 
written in defence of the Mahometan creed. 

There seemed to me something extremely base and 
wicked in these proceedings, on the part of a Christian 
ambassador, acting in the name of a Christian King. They 
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afforded but too satisfactory a confirmation of the account 
I had received at Moha of the low ebb to wliich Chris- 
tianity is reduced in the kingdom of Ethiopia. Indeed, 
all the measures of its government, and tile character 
of the people, savour .strongly of Mahomelaimni, and it 
cannot be doubted that the number, even of nominal 
C'hristians, has been on the decline since the ileath oi’ 
the King, who was maintained on the throne by the troops 
from (Soft. Soon after that event, the I’orliigiiexe, in con- 
sequence of the intrigues of the Queen-mother, were cither 
killed or driven out of the country. 'I'lie .Jesuit Patriarch, 
whom his countrymen had brought from (ioa, w'ns com- 
pelled to fly for his life. 

During the stay of the anilaissadors at Ih'hli, my .ipnh. 
ever eager in search of knowledge, invited them frequentl 3 ' 
to hi.s house. He asked luaiy questions concerning the 
condition of their country and the nature of its go\ern- 
ment ; but his jirincipal object was to obtain infonnution 
respecting Hie source of the A’i/c, which tiic}' call .ihbnbile} 
.and eonccruing which they talked to us us so well ascer- 
tained that no one need que.stion it. Murat and a Moffol, 
who travelled with him from Ethiopia, have visited the 
source, and the jiarliculars given by them both arc sub- 
stantially the same as those 1 had learnt at Moha. 'I'liey 
informed us that the Nilr lias its origin in the country of 
tile Apiuns, rising from two bubbling and contiguous 
springs, wliich form a small lake of about thirty or forty 
[Mices ill length ; that the water running out of this lake 
is already a pretty considerable river; which continues, 
however, to increase in size by reason of the siiKill tributary 
streams which, from here and there, flow into it. They 
added that the river went on in a circuitous course, 
forming, as it were, a large island ; and that after falling 
from several steep rocks, it entered into a great lake 
wherein are several fertile islands, quantities of crocodiles, 
and, what would be much more remarkable, if true, 
^ ‘ The Father of wateis.’ 
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iiumberb uf sea-calves which have no other means of 
ejecting their excrement than the mouth. This lake 
is in the country of Dumbia, three short stages from 
(Jonder, and four or five from the source of the A’i/e. 
The river, they eontiniied, when it leaves the great lake, 
is much augmente<l by the numemus rivers and torrents 
which fall into that hike, es)>ccially in the rainy season ; 
which is as periodical us in the Indies, commencing towards 
the end of July. This, by the way, is an iinjmrtant con- 
sideration, and accounts for the overflowing of the Nile, 
From the lake just mentioned the river runs by Suiiimr, 
the ca})itul city of the King of Fungi (tributary to the 
King of Flblii/iia). and continues its course until it reaches 
the plains of .Mcsiyi or Fgi/pl. 

The two ambassadors dilated more eo]>ioiisly than was 
agreeable either to my .lg«/t or mj self on the magnificence 
of their sovereign, and the strength of his army ; but their 
travelling conijianion, the Mogot, never joined in these 
panegyrics, and told us. during their absence, that he had 
twice seen this army in the field, commanded by the King 
in ])crson, and that it is impossible to conceive truo])s 
more wretched and viorsc disciplined. 

Tlie Mogot gave ns a great deal of information about 
FlhiojHii, the whole of which is noted in my journal, and 
may one day be given to the public. At present 1 shall 
content myself with noticing three or four facts related hy 
Mural, and which, considering that they occurred in a 
Christian land, will be deemed sufliciently remarkable. 

He said that in Klliiopia there are few men who do not 
keep several wives ; nor was he ashamed to confess that 
he himself had two, besides the wife to whom he was 
legally married, and who resided in .'//e/iyai. The Kl/iiopian 
women, he observed, do not hide themselves as in the 
Indies among the Mahometans am\ even the Cirnliles ; and 
nothing is more comiiion than to see females of the lower 
ranks, whether single or married, bond or free, mingled 
together, day and night, in the same apartment ; the 
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whole of them perfectly unacquainted with thobe feelings 
of jealousy so prevalent in other nations. The women, or 
wives of grandees, are at no great pains to conceal their 
attachment to any handsome cavalier, whose house they 
cuter without fear or scruple. 

If I had visited Ethiopia, I should have been compelled, 
they told me, to marry. A few years ago, a wife was 
forced ujam an Eiimpcaii, a Padry,* who passed for a Greek 
physician ; and it is curious enough that the ■« oiiuin whom 
they obliged him to wed was the same that he designed 
for one of liis sons. 

A man, eiglilj years of age, having presented to the 
King foiir-and-twenty sons, all of mature age, and able to,| 
carry arms, was asked by Ilis Majesty whether those were' 
the only clvildrcn he could exhibit i“ The old geiitlornaii ^ 
answered that they were indeed the whole of the male* 
part of Ids family, but that he was also the father of a few 
daughters. ‘ Out tlieii from my presence, thou old calf!'; 
wastin' King s rejoinder. ‘1 am astonished that insteadf 
of feeling shame, thou presuraest to appear before me. 
Is there a lack of women in my dominions that thou, a 
man well stricken in years, caiist boast of only two dor.cn ' 
sons.'’’ 'I'lie Ethiopian King himself lias at least eighty [ 
children, who are met ruuniiig about indiseriininalely in all I 
])arts [qui couroieiit pele mf'lc] of the seraglio. They are 
known by a round stick variiislied, resembling a small 
mace, which the King had made for them, ami which 
they carry about with great delight, as a sceptre, to 
distinguish them from tiio.se who arc the children of 
certain slaves or other people of the seraglio. 

.‘lurcHg-Zche sent twice for the ambassadors. He hojied, 
like my Agah, to increase his stock of knowledge by their 
conversation ; but his chief anxiety was to be made 
acquainted with the state of Mahameianism in their 
country. He expressed a desire to sec the mule’s skin, 
which somehow or other remained afterward in the 
* A Roman priest, see p. 323 , footnote k 
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fortress, in possession of the officers ; much to my dis- 
appointment, for it was promised me in return for my 
good services, and I had counted upon one day presenting 
it to one of our Virhtoxi in Europe. I strongly recom- 
mended the ambassadors to show the great horn to the 
King, as well as the skin : but this might have subjected 
them to the very embarrassing question : how it happened, 
that in the ransacking of Sourate they lost the civet, and 
yet retained the born ? 

The El/iiopiuH embassy was still in Debit, when Aureng- 
Zebe assembled his togetlier with the 

learned men of his court, for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable preceptor for his third son, Sttllaii Ekhar,^ whom 
he designs for his successor, “lie evinced upon this 
occasion tlie utmost solicitude that this young Prince 
should receive such an education as might justify the 
hope of his becoming a great man. No j)erson can be 
more alive than Aiircng-Zebe to the necessity of storing 
the minds of Princes, destined to rule nations, -with useful 
knowledge. As they surpass others in power and eleva- 
tion, so ought they, he says, to be pre-eminent in wisdom 
and virtue/ He is very sensible that the cause of the 
misery which afflicts the empires of Axifi, of their misrule, 
and consequent decay, should be sought, and will be 
found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of instructing 
^the children of their Kings, Intrusted from infaney to the 
care of women and eunuchs, slaves from liim-lii, ('invxxiii, 
Mhigivlia, (hirgixltiii,- or KUtiopia, whose minds are debased 
by the very nature of their occupation ; servile and mean 
tti* suj)erioi s, j)roud and oppressive to dependants ; — 
these Priuecs, when called to the throne, leave the walls of 
the SentgUo quite ignorant of the duties imposed upon 
them by their new situation. They appear on the stage 
of life, as if they came from another world, or emerged, 

* Muhammad Akbar, his fuuith son, but the third then alive, revolted 
against his father, and took refuge in Persia, where he died. 

- Georgia. 
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for the first time, from a subterraneous cavern, astonished, 
like simpletons, at all around them. Either, like children, 
they are ercdiilous in everytliinjf, and in dread of every- 
thing ; or, with tlie obstinacy and heedlessness of folly, 
they arc deaf to every sage coun.se], and rash in eveiy 
stupid enterprise. Acconliiig to their natural tcni}>era- 
inent, or the first ideas impressed upon their minds, such 
Princes, on snecceding to .1 crown, affect to be dignified 
and grave, though it be easy to discern that gravity' and 
dignity form no part of their character, that the appear- 
ance of those qualities is the effect of some ill-studied 
lesson, and that they are in fact only other names fur 
savagcncss and vanity ; or else they affect a childish 
politeness in their denieaiioiir. childish because un- 
natural and constrained. ^/Who, that is conversant with 
the history of J.v/V/, can deny the faithfulness of this 
delineation ? Have not her Sovereigns been blindly 
and brutally cruel,— cruel without judgment or mercy? 
Have they not been addicted to the mean and gro.ss 
vice of drunkenness, and abandoned to an excessive 
and shameless luxury ; ruining their bodily health, 
and imjiairing their understanding, in the society of 
concubines ? Or, instead of attending to the concerns of 
the kingdom, have not their days been consumed in the 
pleasures of the chase ? A pack of dogs will engage 
tiK'ir thoughts and affection, although iiidifferent to the 
sufferiugs of so many poor people who, compelled to 
follow the unfeeling Monarch in the pursuit of game, arei 
left to die of hunger, heat, cold, and fatigue. In a wordj 
the Kings of Jr/a are cunstaiitly living in the indulgencel 
of monstrous vices, those vices varying, indeed, as 1 said 
before, according to their natural propensities, or to the 
ideas early instilled into their minds. It is indeed a rare 
exception when the Soirrcipi is not profoundly ignorant 
of the domestic and political condition of his empire. The 
reins of government are often committed to the hands of 
some Vizier, who, that he many reign lord absolute, with 
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security and without contradiction, considers it an essential 
part of his plan to encourage his master in all his low 
pursuits, and divert him from every avenue of knowledge. 
If the sceptre be not firmly grasped by the first minister, 
then the country is governed by the King’s mother, 
originally a wretched slave, and by a set of eunuchs, 
persons who possess no enlarged and liberal views of 
policy, and who employ their time in barbarous intrigues ; 
banishing, imprisoning, and strangling each other, and 
frequently the (Irandces and the Vizier himself. Indeed, 
under their disgraceful domination, no man of any pro- 
perty is sure of bis life for a single dajr. 

When Aureiig-Zehe had received the different embassies 
I have described, news at length reached the court that 
one from Peniit had arrived on the frontier. 'I'lie Persian 
Omrahs, and others of that nation, in the service of the 
Mo^ol, spread a report that affairs of the utmost moment 
brought the ambassador to Hindonstnn. Intelligent per- 
sons, however, gave no credence to the rumour: the 
period for great events was gone b)’, and it was clear that 
the Persians had no other reason for saying their eountry- 
miin was intrusted with an important commission, than a 
vain and overweening desire to exalt their nation. It was 
also j)retended by the same individuals, that the Onirali 
appointed to meet the ambassador on the frontier, and to 
provide for his honourable treatment during his journey 
to the capital, was strictly enjoined to spare no pains to 
discover the principal object of the embassy. He was 
'ustructed, they said, to jircpare. by degrees, the haughty 
Persian for the ceremony of the Salani, which was to be 
represented, as well as that of delivering all letters 
through the medium of a third person, as a custom that 
has invariably obtained from time immemorial. It is 
sufficiently evident, however, from what we witnessed, 
that these were idle tales, and that Aureng-/,el>e is raised 
much above the necessity of recurring to such ex- 
pediei\ts. 
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On his entry into the capital, the ambassador was 
received with every demonstration of respect. The 
liasam through which he passed were all newly 
decorated, and the cavalry lining both sides of the way 
extended beyond a le.sgue. Many Omrahs, accompanied 
with instruments of music, attended the procession, and 
a salute of artillery was fired upon his entering the gate 
of the fortress, or royal palace. .iiimi^-Zehe welcomed 
him with the greatest politeness ; manifested no displea- 
sure at his making the xtilaui in the Penim manner, and 
unhesitatingly received from his bands the letters of whieh 
he was the bearer; raising them, in token of peculiar 
resi)eet, nearly to the crown of liis bead. An ennneb 
having assisted him to unseal the letters, the King j>er- 
used the eoiiteiits with a serious and .solemn eoimteimnec, 
and tJicn commanded that the ambassador should he clad, 
in his presence, with a vest of brocade, a turban, aiid a 
silken sash, embroidered with gold and silver, called a xer- 
iipali, as I have before explained. This part of the cere- 
mony over, the Pcrx'mi was iiiformed that the moment 
was come for the disjday of his preseiit.s; which con- 
sisted of five-and-twenty horses, as beautiful ns 1 ever 
belield, with housings of embroidered brocade; twenty 
highly bred camels, that might have been mistakec 
for small elephants, such was tlieir size and strength ; a 
considerable mindier of eases i containing excellent ro.se- 
watcr, and another sort of distilled water called lieidmirhk,- 
a cordial held in the highest estimation and very scarce ; 
five or six carpets of extraordinary size and beauty ; a fe^' 
pieces of brocade extremely rich, wrought in small flowers, 

‘ CaisKcs in the original. Rosewater anil ln'dmushk were em-Iuseil in 
glass liottles, holding about 2 ^ gallons each, called in Persian karibas 
(hence tlie Engli.sh word catboy) covered with wicker-work. 6V,rc is 
therefore a better rendering than box, as used liy former traaslators of 
these Travels. 

Jiidmtsshk, a cordial still highly esteemed in Northern India, dis- 
tilled from a species of willow, bed in Per-ian, 
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in so fine and delicate a style that 1 doubt if anything so 
elegant was ever seen in Europe ; four Tiamascus cutlasses, 
and the same number of poniards, the whole covered with 
precious stones j and lastly, five or six sets of horse-furniture, 
which were particularly admired. The last were indeed 
very handsome and of superior richness ; ornamented with 
superb embroidery and with small pearls, and very beauti- 
ful turquoises, of the old rock.^ 

It was remarked that Auretig-Zehe seemed unusually 
]>Ieased with this splendid present; he examined every 
item minutely, noticed its elegance and rarity, and fre- 
quently extolled the munificence of the King of Persia. 
lie assigned the ambassador a place among the principal 
Omrah.<i ; and after speaking about his long and fatiguing 
journey, and several times expressing his desire to see 
him every day, he dismissed him. 

He remained at IMili four or five months, living 
suni])t(iuusly at Aureiig-’/ebe’s expense, and partaking of 

' In the Ofigin.'il, ‘<lc I.i vieille Roche,’ which means that they 
were, so to speak, of the finest water. This phrase was used to denote 
those )>recious stones in general that exhibited more or less perfect 
crystalline forms, being considered more developed than those with 
amorphous forms. Tavernier's { 7 'raz'els, vol. ii. pp. 103, 104) descrip- 
tion of the turquoise is valuable, as elucidating Bernier's account of 
the presents. ‘ Turquoise is only found in I’easiA, and is obtained in 
two mines. The one, which is called “ the old rock,” is three days’ 
journey from Mrshf.I) towards the north-west and near to a large town 
called I^icilAVOURK iNisliapur in Meshed is the classic locality for 
the true turquoise] ; the other, which is called " the new,” is five day.s’ 
journey from it. Those of the new are of an inferior blue, tending to 
white, and are little esteemed, and one may purchase as many of them 
as he likes at small cost. But for many years the King of Persia has 
prohibited mining in the “old rock” for any one but himself, because 
having no gold workers in the country besides those who work in 
thread, who are ignorant of the art of enamelling on gold, and with- 
out knowledge, of design and engraving, he uses for the decoration of 
swords, daggers, and other work, these turquoises of the old rock 
instead of enamel, which are cut and arranged in pattems like flowers 
and other figures which the (jewellers) make. This catches the eye 
and passes as a laborious work. It is wanting in design.' 
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the huspitality of the chief Omrahs, who invited him 
by turns to grand entertainments. When permitted to 
return to his country, the King again invested him with a 
rich Ser-apafi, and put him in possession of other valuable 
gifts, reserving the presents intended for the Persian 
Monarch for the embassy that he determined to send, and 
which was very soon appointed. 

Notwithstanding tlie strong and unequivocal marks of 
respect conferred by Aureng-'/.ebe upon this last ambassador, 
the Persians at the court of DehVt insinuated that the 
King of Persia, in his letters, reproached him keenly 
with the death <if Dura, and the incarceration of C/iali- 
Jehan, representing such actions as unworthy a brother, 
a son, ami a faithful Miisulman. He also, they said, 
reproved him for iia\iiig assumed the name of .tfem-diiiir, 
or Com)ticror of the ^^’orld, and for causing it to be 
inscribed on the ciiiiis of llintloiislaii. They went so far 
as to affirm that these wonls formed part of the letters: 

• Since then thou art this Alem-dnire, Besm-lllah, in the 
name of (>od, I send thee a sword and horses. Let us 
now, therefore, confront each other.’ 'I'liis would indeed 
have been throwing down the gauntlet. I give the story 
.•IS 1 received it : to contradict it is not in my jiowcr ; easy 
as any person finds it in this court to come to the know- 
ledge of every secret, providwl he be acquainted with the 
language, jiosses.s good friends, and be as profuse of money 
as myself for the sake of gratifying his curiosity. But I 
cannot be easily persuaded that the King of Persia made 
use of the language ascribed to him : it would savour two 
much of einjity bluster and menace, though it cannot be 
denied that the Persians are apt to assume a lofty tone 
when they wish to impress an idea of their jiower and^ 
influence. I rather incline to the opinion entertained by 
the best informed, that >i*ersia is not in a condition to act 
aggressively against such an empire as tipidouslaii/ She 
will have enough to do to retain Kan-daher, in the direction 
of Hitidottslati, and preserve the integrity of her frontier 
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towards Turkey. The wealth and strength of that nation 
arc accurately estimated. Her throne is not always filled 
by a Cfuih-AlMn} a Sovereign intrepid, enlightened, and 
politic; capable of turning every occurrence to his benefit, 
and of accomplishing great designs with small means. If 
her government meditate any enterjnise against Hiiidouslan, 
and be animated, as is given out, by these sentiments of 
reganl for ('huh-Jehan and the Musuhnan faith, who can 
explain why, during the late civil wars, which lasted so 
long in Jlindomlaii, she remained a quiet and apparently 
an unconcerned .spectator of the scene ? She was unmoved 
by the entreaties of Dant, <if Chah-Jehun, of Sidlaii Siija/i, 
and perhaps of the Governor of L'ahoiil ; although she might, 
with a c(>jn|iaratively small army, and at an inconsider- 
able expense, have gained possession of the fairest part oi‘ 
IJiiidoHJildii, from the kingdom of Cahuul to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond that river ; thus constituting 
herself the arbitress of every dispute. 

The King of Persia's letters, however, either contained 
some offensive expressions, or .turcHg-y.ehc took umbrage 

1 .Sli.ih ’.Vliljas I., suriiaiiicd the Great, wlio ascended the throne in 
158S, and died in 1(129. * He uas the first who made Isfahan the 

cnpitnl of I’crsia, as brave and active, and enlarged the boundaries of 
his domiiiiuns. lie took conjointly a ith tlie Knglish forces, in 1622, 
the island of Gtmus, which had been in the possession of the I’ortuguesc 
for 122 years.’ — Jicale. I have licen told by learned natives of India 
that the Indi.in cxchamatioii, Shahbash (Persian i/iJ/i-his/i), meaning, 
‘ Well done 1 ’ ‘ Hravo ! ’ ‘ Rfcx Fias,’ takes its origin from the name of 
this I’cisian monarch, or .is Ovington, in his loj’tii;,' to Sinatt in the 
Hear t6Sg (London, iGyo), p. 169, so quaintly puls it, ‘The mighty 
Deeds and renown’d Exploits of Stha/i Aiias, the Persian Emperor, 
have likewise impiinlcd Fternal Oiaracters of Fame and Honour upon 
his Name, which is now by vulgar use made the signification of any 
thing extraordinary or Miraculous ; so that when any thing surpassing 
Excellent, or wondei ful, is either done or spoken, the Indians presently 
say of it, .9. hah-Ahhas 1 ’ Compare Horace, 

... At pucri ludentes. If ex et is, aiunt 

Si recte facies. 


I Ejiist. i. 59, 60. 
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ut the conduct or laiif'uage of the ambassador; becaiise 
the King complained, two or three days after the embassy 
had quitted Dehh, that the horses presented in the name 
of the Vcrsian Monarch had been hamstrung bj order <-f 
the ambassador. v{Ie eommanded, therefore, that he 
sliould he intercepted on the frontier, and dcjiriicd of all 
the Indian slaves he was taking away. It is certain that 
the number of these slaves was most unreasonable ; he had 
purchased them extremely cheap on accouiit of the famine,, 
and it is also said that his servants had stolen a great! 
many children, 

Anrenn-'/che, during the stay of tliis embassy at Dchli, 
was eareliil to dcnienii himself with strict propiiety; 
unlihe his father, Clinli Jrliiiii, vs ho, upon a similar 
occasion, cither provoked the anger of the aiiibassador 
of the celebrated (’Jiah-Ahai. bj an ill-timed haughti- 
ness, or excited his contempt b) an unbeconiing 
familiarity. 

A Pi'uuw, who wishes to indulge in any satiricul merri- 
ment at tlie expense of the Imhan/,, relates n few such 
anecdotes as the following. 

When ('halt Jihan had made several triiitlcss attempts 
to subdue the arrogance of the aiiibassador, whom no 
arguments or caresses could induce to salute the (livut 
Mojrul according to the Indian mode, he devised this 
artifice to g.iiii ins end. He couiiiianded that the grand 
entrance of tlie court leading to the Am-has, where he 
intended to receive the ambassador, should be closed, and 
the wicket only left open; a wicket so low that a man 
could not pass through without stooping, and holding 
down the head as is customary in doing reverence d 
I’lndien. Chah-Jehan hoped by this expedient to have it 
ill his power to say that the ambassador, in approaching* 
the royal presence, bowed the head even nearer to the 
ground than is usual in his court; but the proud and 
(|uick-sighted Persian, penetrating into the A/ogo/’A design, 
entered the wicket with lus back turned toward the 
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King. C/tah-Jehati, vexed to see himself overcome by 
the ambassador's stratagem, said indignantly, ‘ Eh-bed-bakt 
(Ah, wretch !) ^ didst thou imagine thou wast entering a 
stable of asses like thyself ? * ‘I did imagine it,’ was the 
answer. ‘ Who, on going through such a door, can believe 
he is visiting any but asses > ’ 

Another story is this: — Chah-Jehan, displeased with some 
rude and coarse answer made by the Persian ambassador, 
was provoked to say, ‘ Kb-bed-bakl ! has then Chah-Ahas no 
gentleman in his court that he sends me such a fool } ' 
‘ O, yes ! the court of my Sovereign abounds with men far 
more polite and accomplished than I am ; but he adapts 
the Ambassador to the King.' 

One day, Cluth-Jehan having invited the ambassador to 
dine in his presence, and seeking, as usual, an occasion to 
discompose and vex him ; while the Versiun was busily 
employed in picking a great many bones, the King said 
coolly, ‘ Ell Ellchi/-Gi/ (Well, My Lord Ambassador), what 
shall the dogs eat ’ ‘ Kickety,' was the prompt answer ; 

a favourite dish with Chah-Jehan, which he was then in- 
dulging in, — Kichen/ being a mess of vegetables, the 
general food of the coinnioii |ieuple.- 

The Magol inquiring what he thought of his new Dehli, 
then building, as compared to Ispahan ; he answered aloud, 

‘ Ill-conditioned or ill-bred fellow, literally. 

* The diih ‘ kedgeree,’ formerly a favourite dish in Anglo-Indian 
families, but now going somewhat out of fashion. The word is derived 
from the Hindoo khuhri, a mess of rice cooked with ghee and dal {Caja- 
nus InJicus, Spreng.) and fliivoured with a little spice, stewed onions, 
and the like. Ovington, a/. uV., p. 310, has the following pleasant 
description of this dish ‘ A/A^e//e is another Dish very common 
among them, made of Do!, that is, a small round I’ea and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not veiy savoury. Of this the 
-European .Sailers feed in these jiarts once or twice a Week, and are 
forc’d at those times to a I’.agan Abstinence from Flesh, which cieatcs 
in them a perfect Dislike and utter Detestation to those Bannian Days, 
as they commonly call them.’ Bannian is a rendering of the word 
Banyan, a Hindoo trader, Bunya being the familiar name among 
Anglo-Indians in Upper India for a grain-dealer. 
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and with an oath, ‘Billah ! billah Ispahan cannot be com- 
pared to the dust of your Dehli : ' which reply the King 
took as a high encomium upon his favourite city, though 
the ambassador intended it in sportive derision, the dust 
being intolerable in Dehli. 

Lastly, the Persians gave out that their coiiiitryiiian, 
being pressed by Chah-Jehan to tell him c<andidly how he 
estimated the relative power of the Kings of lliiidouslaii 
and Persia, observed that he likened the Kings of the 
Indies to a full moon fifteen or sixteen days old, and those 
of Persia to a young moon of two or three days. This 
ingenious answer was at first very flattering to the Creal 
Mogol's pride, but became a source of deep mortification 
when he ha<I riglitly interpreted the ambassador's mean- 
ing ; which waSj'fhat the kingdom of IlindoiisUw is now on 
the decline, and that of Persia advancing, like the crescent 
moon, in splendour and magnitude 

Such are the witticisms so much vaunted by the 
Pcrsian.s in the Indies, and which tiiey seem never tired 
of rejjcating. For my part, I think a dignified gravity 
and respectful demeanour would better become an am- 
bassador than tile assumption of a sujiercilioiis and un- 
bending carriage, or the indulgence of a taunting and 
sarcastic sjiirit. Even if he possessed no higher principle 
to regulate his conduct, it is surprising that t'hah Alias’s 
ambassador was not constrained by common considerations 
of jirudcnce ; and how much he had to fear from the re- 
sentment of a despot, whom he foolishly and un- 
necessarily jirovokcd, was seen by the danger he iiarrowdy 

* Colloquial for Ih-lhihi equivalent to * Ky God.’ This word forms 
p-irt of the expression so constantly on the lijis of Moslems, I.a haula via 
U qmvivata illd bi'lldhi 'I'aUyi ’l-'asim, ‘There is no power and 
str'-ngth but in God, the High One, the Great.’ The I’rophet* 
■Muhammad ordered Ids followers to recite it very frequently, ‘ for 
these words are one of the treasures of I’aiadise. For theie is no 
escape from God but with God, And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the least of which is poverty. 

— MisliMl n' l-Maiahih, Book x. ch. ii. 
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escaped. Chalt-JelMus malignity grew so violent and un- 
disguised that he addressed him only in the most oppro- 
brious terms, and gave secret orders that when the 
ambassador entered a long and narrow street in the 
fortress, leading to the Hall of Assembly, an elephant 
must}- and in a very dangerous state, should be let loose 
upon him. A less active and courageous man must have 
been killed ; but the Persian was so nimble in jump- 
ing out of his paleki/, and, together with his attendants, 
so prompt and dexterous in shooting arrows into the 
elephant's trunk, that the animal was scared away. 

It was at the time of the return of the Persian am- 
bassadors that Aureug-Zebe accorded that memorable re- 
ception to his quondam teacher MuUah Sale'^ It is an 
uncommonly good story. 'Phis old man had resided for 
several years near Kaboul in retirement on an estate pre- 
sented to him by Chah-Jchm, when he was vnade ac- 
({uainted with the termination of the civil w.ar, and the 
complete success which had attended the ambitious 
projects of his former pupil. He hasteneil to DMi, 
sanguine in his exjjectation of being immediately ad- 
vanced to the rank of Omrah ; and there was no person 
of influeMce, up to Uauchenam-Jkgum, whom he did not 
engage in his favour. Three months elapsed before 
Aureiig-Zi'be would even appear to know that svich a 
person was within the purlieus of the court ; but weary 
at last with seeing him constantly in his presence, the 

' Thus I leiulur ‘ cjiii ttoient en hunicur.’ 

Mulla Sh.ih, a native uf liadakshan, was llie Murshid or spiritual 
guide of Dara Slukoli, and was highly respected hy Shah Jahin. He 
died in Kashmir aliout the year 16O0. lie may be the MuUah SaU of 
lictnier’s narrative, and have taught Aurangzeb also. I possess a 
very fine contemporary portrait, by a Uelhi artist, of Dari’s teacher, 
who was one of the disciples of Mian Shah Mir of Lahore, after whom 
part of the area now occupied as the Cantonment of Mian Mir (Meean 
Mecr), near the capital of the Punjab, was named ; the Mian Sahib’s 
tomb, with a mosque and land attached, being included within its 
boundaries. 
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Mogol commanded that he should come to him in a 
secluded apartment, where only Hakim-ul-Mouluk 
DaHech-7nend-kan, and three or four other grandees, 
who pride themselves upon their accomplishments, 
were present. He then spoke in nearly the follow- 
ing words. I say nearly, because it is impossible to 
transcribe so long a discourse precisely in the terms in 
which it was delivered. H.-id I been present myself, 
instead of my Agah, from whom 1 received a report of 
the speech, I could not hope to be verbally correct. 
There can be no doubt, however, that what Aiireiig-Zehr 
said was substantially as follows : — ‘ Pray what is your 
pleasure with me, MulUtli-gi/ — [Miilla-.Til Monsieur the 
Doctor? — Do you pretend that I ought to exalt you to 
the first luinours of the .State ? l.et us then examine your 
title to any mark of distinetion. I do not deny you would 
possess such a title if you had filled my young mind with 
suitable instruction. Show me a w ell-edueuted youth, and 
I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger claim to 
his gratitude, liis father or his tutor. But what was the 
knowledge I derived under your tuition ? »A'ou taught me 
that the whole of Fniiiguixlim ^ was no more than some in- 
considerable island, of which the most powerful Monarch 
was formerly the King of Purliii'al, then he of Ilultand, 
and afterward the King of England. In regard to the 
other sovereigns of Franguislan, such as the King of France - 
and him of .Indaln.da, you told me they resembled our petty 
Rajas, and that the iiotentates of IFindomtan cclijised the 
glory of all other kings ; that they alone were Ilnnia^ous, 
Kkhars, Jchan-Gu^rcs, or VJmh-Jrkans •, the Happy, the 
Great, the Conquerors of the World, and the Kings of the 
World ; and that Persia, I 'shee,Kackgner, 'Farlanj, and Calay;‘ 

4 

• Europe. - Eranya, in the original. 

* Here Catay (Cathay) is used as if the name of a distinct country 
other than China, whereas Khitai was the name for all China, from 
Khitan, the dynasty that ruled its Northern Provinces for 200 years. 
See p. 427, footnote 
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Pegu, Siam, China and Matchiue,^ trembled at the name of 
the Kings of the Indies. Admirable geographer ! deeply 
read historian !/ Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor 
to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features of 
every nation of the earth ; its resources and strength ; its 
mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government, 
and wherein its interests principally consist ; and, by a 
regular course of historical reading, to render me familiar 
with the origin of States, their progress and decline ; the 
events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such great 
changes and mighty revolutions, have been eflected ? Far 
from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn 
from you the names of my ancestors, the renowned founders 
of this empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
lives, of the events which preceded, and the extraordinary 
talents that enabled them to achieve, their extensive con- 
quests. A familiarity with the languages of surrounding 
nations may be indispensable in a King ; but you would 
teach me to read and write Arabic ; doubtless conceiving 
that you placed me under an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing .so large a portion of time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient 
without ten or twelve years of close application. For- 
getting how many important subjects ought to be em- 
braced in the education of a Prince, you acted as if it were 
chiefly necessary that he should possess great skill in 
granmiar, and such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of 
Jdw; and thus tlid you waste the precious hours of my youth 

' III tlie original ‘ Tchine et Matchine,’ a rotund way of saying China. 
In olden limes the more intelligent Muhammadans used the term Mdchin 
(a contraction for Maluuliina, ' Great China,’ the ancient Hindoo name 
for China) when talking of the Chinese Empire. Chin Machin, which 
occurs in many of the narratives of tire old travellers, is, as Colonel Yule 
has pointed out (Cathay and tiu Way 'dhtther), an instance of the vse of 
a double assonant name, to express a single idea, a favourite Oriental 
practice ; just as in Herodotus we have Crophi and Mophi, Thyni and 
Bithyni, and at the present day Thurn and Taxis. 
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in the dry^ unprofitable^ and never-ending task of learn- 
ing words ! ’ ^ 

Such was the language in which Aureng-Zche expressed 
his resentment ; but some of the learned men^ either wish- 
ing to flatter the Monarch and add energy to his speech^ 
or actuated by jealousy of the Mitllahy affirm that the King's 
reproof did not end here, but that, when he had spoken 

^ It is but seldom that an Em|>cror lakes the world into his confi* 
dence, and proclaims aloud what he thinks of his schools and school* 
masters. Just this is what the £mtx:ror Aurang/eb did in the speech 
reported by liernler, and the utterances on the same subject made by 
the German Emperor at llcrlin on the 4th December 1890, beai such a 
remarkable resemblance to those of the Mogul Emperor, constituting 
an interesting historical parallel, that it seems advisable to reproduce 
them here, from tlie rejinrt in 7 'he of the 5lh December :• — 

){KKt >N, 4. 

'J'o*<lay a special iOi.fercnie on educational leform in the higher schooK and 
S7>ninasia of PrusMa was ojvticdi under the piesidency of the Kinpcror himself in 
ihe Ministry of Puhlio Worship. Herr von dossier, the Minister, began hy thank- 
ing tlie Emperor for tht aarm personal inierevt he (lis}>hi>eil in such tnallsis. The 
itnie had now toni^. lie s.ud. to consider w hether Prussian schools were to continue 
on the same old cUssi< al p.»th, or whether they should not now ratlier endeavour to 
adapt themselves iti the spirit and practice and needs of motlern hfe. All the 
learned }iioresMon> wctc now fillc-d to excess, and G« imanv was priHliicing too many 
Vmveisit> men, for whom there seemed to be but scanty prospects in the giowing 
'itruggle fi>i existence. 

'the Kniperor then foiloued with a long and well-thought-out address. He 
t'chled a series of ijueries on the subject undei discussion, and procei'dcd to argue al 
elahoiatc length that the gymnasia or higher publu schools no longer answered the 
requirements of the nation and the necessities of the tune. '1 hey produced ( rammed 
youths, hut not men, wasting on laitin and classical lore the time whiih should be 
devoted to tlie Gciman language and to German history— a knowledge which was 
of infinitely more x.due to a German th.in ali the chronicles of antiquity. . . . He 
had himself sat on the v ariuus forms of a Gyronasiuin at Cassvl, and knew all about 
their wa)s and metlKKls, and the sooner these were mended the better it would he 
for e\eiy one . . . Since 1870, the philologists, as b€ati possidentis, had been 
sitting enthroned in the gymnasia, devoting their attention more to increasing fhe 
book-learning of their pupils than to forming their characters and training them for 
the needs of practical life. 1 his evil had gone so far that it could go no further. 
Much more stress was l.iul on cramming young men's heads with knowledge than 
on teaching them how to apply it. 

He had frequently been described as a fanatical foe of the gymnasia! system, but • 
that was not so. He had an open eye to its crying defects, and of these perhaps the 
chief was its preposterous partiality for classical education. The basis of instruction 
in all such schools ought to be German, and their principal aim should be to turn 
out young Germans instead of joutliful Greeks and Romans. *ihey must courage* 
ously break with the medueval and monkish habit of mumbling away at much l.atin 
and a little Greek, and take to tlir German language as tht basis of all their scholastic 
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for a short time on indifferent subjects, he resumed his 
discourse in this strain: ‘Were you not aware that it is 
during the period of infancy, when the memory is commonly 
so retentive, that the mind may receive a thousand wise 
precepts, and be easily furnished with such valuable in- 
struction as will elevate it with lofty conceptions, and 
render the individual capable of glorious deeds ? Can we 

htudics. I’he sam« remark to hi'itory as to language. Preference should he 

given in all schools to German history, geographical and legendary. It was only 
when they knew all the ins and outs of their own house that they could afford to 
moon about iu a museum. When he was at school the Great Elector was to him 
hut a nebulous personage. As for tfie Seven Years' War, it lay outside the region 
of study altogether, and history* ended with the French Revolution at the close of 
the last century, 'J'he (liberation wars, however, which were extremely important 
for the young, were not included, and it was only, thank God, by means of supple* 
mentary and very interesting lectures which he received from his private tutor, Dr. 
Hinzpeter, whom he was now glad to see before him, that he got to know .\nything 
at all about modern history. . , . His Majesty then proceeded to discuss what 
ought to be the relations between the classical and commercial education, even in 
the schools which had hitherto been devoted to one of these directions only, his 
remarks being listened to with the keenest interest, and regarded as a masterpicre 
of practical wisdom. - Our Own CorreapmdenU 

The German Emperor’s speech has naturally given rise to a great 
deal of discussion, and the opinions expre5.«»e(l hy Scholars and Educa* 
lional Experts all over Europe, as to his views on ‘classical education 
differ very widely. As it will lx? my constant .lim throughout Constable's 
Oriental Miscellany to impartially present both sides of any question 
on which there may l)e a difference of opinion among competent 
authorities, I now quote the opinions on the educational utility of the 
study of Greek, recently enunciated by a great Englishman (using this 
wor<l in its widest signification), and one of Ihe leading Educational 
Experts of the day. 

On the 14th March 1891, Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to Eton, the 
school where, seventy years ago, he had been taught, and delivered a 
Saturday lecture to the hoys now licing educated there, on The 
chiracter and attributes o f the ^^odtlcss Artemis in the Iliad and Odyssey, 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Mr, Gladstone .said (I quote from 
the report in I'lu Timet newspaper of the i6th March) ; — 

When I was si boy 1 careJ nothing at all about the Homeric godb. 1 did not enter 
into the subject ufitil thirty or forty years afterwards, when, in a conversation with 
Dr. Pusey, who, like me, had been .m Eton boy, he told me, having more sense and 
brains than I had, that he took the deepest interest and had the greatest curiosity 
al>out these Homeric gods. They are of the gicatest interest, and you cannot really 
study the text of Homer without gathering fruits ; and the more you study him the 
more yovt will be astonished at the multitude of lessons and the completeness of the 
picture which he gives you. There is a perfect encyclopxdia of human character 
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repeat oui prayers, or acquire a knowledge of law and of 
the sciences, onlj through the medium of A tabic} May 
not our del otions be offered up as acceptabi} , and solid 
information communicated as easily, in our mother tongue ^ 
You gave my father, Chah-Jehan, to understand that you 
instructed me in philosophy , and, indeed I have a perfect 
remembiance of 3 our hai ing, during several 3 ears, haiassed 

md human expenente in the poems of Homer more lomplctc in tter> det til thnti is 
elsewhere furnished t^usof Arhsianlite (Ihe t hon ^tntletnan lesimied his 
seat xmid heart) (.heer^ ) 

The Rev Dr llornb), tht IVovost of 1 tonColIegt, then proposed 
1 heaily vote of (hankb to Mr GHdstone for his kinJnLSS in coming 
imong them, ind the gitat honour he dul to the present generation of 
his old sdiool 111 thus addressing them m n lecture so full of for 

cireful after stucS, and also stited that it vvt uid t e difficult, nt onci 
to single out 'in) spetial jv»ii (s for notice flic Provosi then ended h} 
s'lying — 

]*i t 1 in slue N^e sti til all Ivtve tell itUit i leasuic «tnd some comfort in known k 
th^X i min so lUe sold n iis s t full of ideas ts Mr (dilsuiit should still return 
in his leisure tunc to lU oKl u1 jects which I rintd so ) tr>,,e i ) oi non pf his school 
d i)s I Ini e 1 ) nil II t ( c d u me hts kindncsb b> ittribuln a to him an t \ essite 
tducu ul consort uimi win h lerhijs he would lepudiate 1 ut 1 einnM but 
think he intends to cnc oi t i^c us t ) h dd t ist to tht let studies as to which though 
they cini ot keep the < N hi tt ilitwhitl s A rnu riy theirs \tt hut Mr (rlid 
stone till rity fn styi i, tint there is m belter f nml tti>i) f r the hii,hest (uUun 
than the I I ( cek lil«ruur< itul that in that liter iliut tl ere is mil iii),, more 
healthy in rc n >Uc in< s{ kndi 1 thin ihc culy \ irt of it winch Mi ( la Istoiie 
his done s) much ic dit tratc and rc miiicnd t il i genri iiion 1 p >yosc i sole 
of il 11 ks t Mr C Kdstonc, t whicl I am sine you will iccord a heiiiy re<r) 
Ciun (k liecr ) 

Mr (jKdsUmt, in thinking his iiidiincc for ihc iinnnir in wnich he 
hid been received, ind telling them how refr shing it vvis for an old 
man to come back among )(>ung ones tancUng mori or less in the 
jiosition he onct stood himself, conclude 1 with these woids — 

1 have mentioned a sut ject which iv of such pr )found and v tst extent, that were 

I to allow myself t ) be tempted, it woul 1 Ic td me to m tke another infli tioii u, on 
you but I answir the Pr>\ >st by say inf, he has understand me rightly 1 have not 
the smallest dcsirc that ill boy s should be put upon the bed of Pro nistes and either 
contr I ted or expand^ to the possession of C»reek and f atm especially of firetk 
culture I m ly siy u would probably he a case of expansion ritlier il an contrae 
tion Hut the oljeet is to hnd tight and sufficient t penings for dl characters and i 
all cipacit es lut this Mr Picvosl I say with eonftdenie tint my corvtetioii 

II d experience of life leads me to the uehef that if the puipcsc of educati yn 1 c to fit 
the human mind for the efficient perfoimauce of the greatest functions the ancient 
culture, and above all Greek culture, is by far the best tl e highest the most 
lasting, and the most elastic instrument that can possibly be applied to it (Loud 
cheers ) 
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my brain with idle and foolish propositions, the solution 
of which yield no satisfaction to the mind — propositions 
that seldom enter into the business of life ; wild and ex- 
travagant reveries conceived with great labour, and 
forgotten as soon as conceived; whose only effect is to 
fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to render a man head- 
strong and insufferable \their Philosophy abounds tvUh eveit 
more absurd and obscure notions than our own. — Bernier]. 
O yes, you caused me to devote the most valuable years 
of my life to your favourite hypotheses, or systems, and 
when 1 left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in 
the scicnees than the use of many obscure and uncouth 
terms, calculated to discourage, confound, and appal a 
youth of the most masculine understanding [their Philo- 
sophers employ even more gibberish than ours do. — Bernier] : 
terms invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pre- 
tenders to ])hilosophy ; of men who, like yourself, would 
impose the belief that they transcend others of their 
species in wisdom, and that their dark and ambiguous 
iargou conceals many profound niystcrles known only to 
themselves. If you had taught me tliat philosophy which 
adapts tlie mind to reason, and will not suffer it to rest 
satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments ; 
if you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul 
and fortify it against the a.ssaults of fortune, tending 
to produce that enviable equanimity which is neither in- 
solently elated by prosperity, nor basely depressed by ad- 
versity ,* if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of man ; accustomed me always to refer to fir^ principles, 
and given me aibuhliine and adequate concoption of the 
universe, and of the order and regulay motion of its 
parts; — if such, I say-, had been the nature of the philo- 
.sophy imbibed tinder your tuition, 1 should be more 
indebted to you than Alexander was to Aristotle, and 
should consider it iny duty to bestow a very different 
reward on you than Aristotle received from that Prince. 
Answer me, sycopliant, ought you not to have instructed 
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me (in one jxiint at least, s<> essential to be known by 
a Kinjj ; innnely, on the reciprocal duties between the 
sovereign and lii, subjects? Ought joii not also to 
ha\e foreseen that I might, at some future period, 
be coinjielled to contend with iiiy brothers, sword in 
hand, for the crown, and for my very existence? Such, 
as you must well know', has been the fate of the 
children of ahnust eierv King of Did 

you ever instruct me m the art of war. how to besiege 
a town, or draw nj) an army in battle array? Hapjiy 
for me that I consulted wiser heads than thine on tliesc 
subjects' do! withdraw to thy \illugc. Hcneclorth let 
no person know cither who thou <irt, or what is become 
of thee.’ 

At that time a slight disturbance arose against the 
astrologers, which I did not find unpleasing, ''fhe ma- 
jority of tMuhis are so infatuated in fuioiir of being 
guided by the signs of the licaveiis,' that, according to 
their pliraseologj no eircunislance can happen below, 
which is not written abme. In eiery enterprise they 
consult their astrologers. When two armies have com- 
pleted e\erv pi eparatioii for liattle, no euiisidcratioii can 
indiiee the generals to eoniinenec the eiigi'gemeiit until 
the Sain I- be jitrfornied; that is, until the propitious 
nioineiit for allaek lie ascertained. In like inaiuicr no 
eominanding officer is nominated, no niairiage takes place, 
^11(1 no journey is uiulertakeii, without consulting Monsieur 
the Astrologer. Tlieir advice is considered absolutely 
necessary even on the most trifling occasions; as the pro- 
posed purchase of a slave, or the first wearing of ifew 
clothes. This silly siipei-stitioii is so general an annoy- 
ance, and attended with such iinjiortant and disagreeable 
consecptences, that 1 am astonished it has continued so 
long : the astrologer is necessarily made acquainted with 

' In the original Aiholo^u fnJniairf. 

" More correctly saml, from the Arabic m'Jti, forlunate, propitious, 
.bee p. 244. 
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every transaction public and private, with every project 
common and extraordinary. 

Now it happened that the King a principal astrologer 
fell into the water and was drowned. This melancholy 
accident caused a great sensation at court, and proved in- 
jurious to the reputation of these professors in divination. 
The man who had thus lost his life always performed the 
Sahel for the King and the Oinrahx ; and the people natur- 
ally wondered that an astrologer of such extensive experi- 
ence, and who had for many years )>redicted happy inci- 
dents for others, should have been incapable of foreseeing 
the sad catastrophe by which he was himself overwhelmed. 
It was insinuated that in Franguislan, where the sciences 
flourish, 'professors in astrology are considered little better 
than cheats and jugglers, that it is there much doubted 
whether the science be founded on good and solid prin- 
ciples, and whether it be not used by designing men as a 
means of gaining access to the great, of making them fee! 
their dependence, and their absolute need of these pre- 
tended soothsayers. 

The astrologers were much displeased with these and 
similar observations, and particularly with the following 
anecdote, which w.hs universally known and repeated : — 
C/iak-Alm, the great King of Ferxia, having given orders 
that a small piece of-ground within the seraglio should be 
prepared for a garden, the master-gardener intended to 
plant there several fruit-tree!! on a given day ; but the 
astrologer, assiiiuing an air of va.st consequence, declared 
that unless the time of planting were regidated by the 
Sahel, it was impossible that the trees should thrive. 
Chnh-Abns having acquiesced in the propriety of the 
remark, the astrologer timk his instruments ; turned over 
the pages of his books, made -his calculations and con- 
cluded that, by reason ’of this or that conjunction of the 
planets, it was necessary to plant the trees before the 
expiration of another hour. The gardener, who thought 
of nothing less than an appeal to the stars, was absent 
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when this wise determination was formed ; but persons 
were soon procured to accomplish the work : holes were 
dii^, and all the trees put into the ground, the King 
placing them himself, that it might be said the}' were all 
planted l)y the hand of Chah-Almx, The gardener, return- 
ing at his usual hour in the afternoon, was greatly sur- 
prised to see his labour anticipated ; but observing that 
the trees were not ranged according to the order he had 
originally designed- that an apricot, for example, was 
placed in the soil intended for an apple-tree, and a pear- 
tree in that prepared for an almond — he pulled up the 
premature plantation, and laid down the trees for that 
night on the ground, covering the roots with earth. In 
an instant the astrologer was apprised of the gardener’s 
proceedings, and he was equally expeditious in complain- 
ing to Vhah-Ahtts, who, on his part, sent immediately for 
the culprit. ‘ How is it,’ cried the Monarch indignantly, 

‘ that you have presumed to tear up trees planted hy 
my own hands ; trees put into the ground after the solemn 
performance of the Sahel We cannot now hope to re- 
pair the miscliief. 'I'lie stars had marked the hour for 
planting, and no fruit can henceforth grow in the garden.' 
'I'he honest rustic had taken liberal potations of Sehnw 
wine, and looking nskanec at the astrologer, oliserved 
after an oath or two, ' liUUih, liiUah, an admirable Sahel 
certainly ! thou augur of evil ! Trees jilanted under thy 
direction at noon, are in the evening tom up hy the 
roots!’ Chah-Ahair, hearing this unexpected piece of 
satirical drollery, laughed heartily, turned his back upon 
the astrologer, and walked away in silence. 

I shall mention two other circumstances, although they 
happened during the reign of Chak-Jekan. The narration 
will be useful in showing that the barbarous and ancient 
custom obtains in this country, of the King's constituting 
himself sole heir of the property of those who die in his 
service. 

Neit-naiH-Kaji was one of the most distinguished Omraht 
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at court, and during forty or fifty years while he held 
important offices had amassed an immense treasure. This 
lord always viewed with disgust the odious and tyrannical 
custom above mentioned, a custom in consequence of 
which the widows of so many great Omruhs are plunged 
suddenly into a state of wretchedness and destitution, 
comjjelled to solicit the Monarch for a scanty pittance, 
while their sons arc driven to the necessity of enlisting as 
privale soldiers under the command of some Omrah. 
Finding his end approaching, the old man secretly dis- 
tributed the whole of his treasure among distressed 
widows and ]K>or cavaliers, and afterwards filled the coffers 
with old iron, bones, w<jm-oiit shoe.s, and tattered clothes. 
Wlien he liad securely closed and sealed them, he observed 
that those coffers contained projK-rty belonging exclusively 
to Vhah-Jrhan. On the death of Neile-tntm Ka», they were 
conveyed to the King, who happened to be sitting in 
durhar,/5nid who, iiiHanied with eager cupidity, com- 
manded them to be instantly opened in the ))resence of 
all his Omnihs. llis disappointment ami vexation may 
easily be conceived ; he started iibni})tly from his seat and 
hurried from the hall. 

'I'he second is but the record of the ready wit of a 
woman. Some years after tJic death of a wealthy hanyam',^ 
or Cientile merchant, who had always been employed in 
the King’s service, and, like the generality of his country- 
men, had been a notoriims usurer, the son became 
clamorous for a certain pivtioii of tile money. Tlie widow 
refusing to comply with the young man's request, on 
account of liis profligacy and extravagance, he had the 
baseness and folly to make Chnk-Jrhaii acquainted with 
the real amount of the property left by his father, about 
two hundred thousand I'mtm.t. The Mogul immediately 

' In Bernier’s time fianyan was the name generally applied by 
Aneigners too llindo traders generally. It is now, at least in Bengal, 
the name for a natise broker attached to a house of business. See 
p. 152, footnote 
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summoned the old lady, and. in presence of the assembled 
Omnik’t, connuanded her to send him iniinediately cnie 
hundred thousiiiid inH/iiVs, and to put her son in possession 
of fifty thousand. I lavinjr issiie<l this peremptory injunc- 
tion, he ordered the attendants to turn the willow out of 
the hall. 

.Although surprised by so sudden a reipiest, and some- 
what offended at beinj' rudely forced from the chamber 
without ail ojiportunity of sissijjning the reasons of her 
eonduet, yet tliis eourasjeous woman did not lose lier 
presence of mind ; slie strujjjfled with the serv'aiits, 
exclaiming; that she had soinethinj; further to divulge 
to the Kin<;. ‘Let us bear what she has to say’ cried 
(7i/ili J< Ikih. ' lltr.irl Siiltimrl / (Ileaeen jirescrve your 
Majesty It It is not perhaps without some reason that 
my son claims the projierty of his father; he is onr son, 
and eonseqnently our lii-ir. Rut I would humbly inipiire 
what kinshi|) there may have been betwei'n your Majesty 
and my deci'fisi (I luishaiid to warrant the demaiid of one 
hundred thousand /'oMp/V*?’ ('Iiuh-Ji'lian was so well 
])leased with this short and artless harangue, and so 
amused with the idea of a lutiii/aiic, or (lentile tradesman, 
havino been related to the Sovereif;n of the Indies, that 
he hurst into a lit of laughter, and commanded tliat the 
widow should lie left in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the money of her deceasi-d luishand. 

I shali not now relate all the more important events which 
took jdace, from the eoncliision of the war in or about the 
year 1 ()()(), to the jieriod of niy ilejiarture, more than six 
years afterwards. 1 doiilit not that the aeeount wouhrvery 
much jiromole the oliject 1 had in view in recording some of 
them: nainely.an accpiaiiilancewith the manners and genius 
of the .t/ogo/.i and Indians, and I may, therefore, notice ^le 
wind’- of those e\ents in another jilace. At present, how- 
e\cr. 1 shall confine my narration to a few important 
circumstances which regard personages with whom my 
readers have become familiar ; beginning with ('luili-Jelitin. 
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Although Aureng-Zehe kept his father closely confined 
in the fortress of Agra and neglected no precaution to 
prevent his escape, yet the deposed monarch was other- 
wise treated with indulgence and respect. He was per- 
mitted to occupy his former apartments, and to enjoy the 
society of Begum-Saheh and the whole of his female 
establishment, including the singing and dancing women, 
cooks, and others. In these respects no request was ever 
denied him ; and as the old man became wondrously 
devout, certain MuUahx were allowed to enter his apart- 
ment and read the Koran. He possessed also the 
privilege of sending for all kinds of animals, horses of 
state, hawks of difierent kinds, and tame antelopes, which 
last were made to fight Imfore him. Indeed, Aureng- 
Zebe* behaviour was throughout kind and respectful, and 
he paid attention to his aged parent in every possible 
way. He loaded him with presents, consulted him as an 
oracle, and the frequent letters of the son to the father 
were expressive of duty and submission. By these means 
Chah-Jehan » anger and haughtiness were at length sub- 
dued, insomuch that he frequently wrote to Aureng-Zebe 
on political affairs, sent Dora’s daughter to him, and begged 
his acceptance of some of those precious stones, which he 
had threatened to grind to powder if again importuned 
to resign them.' He even granted to bis rebellious son 
the paternal pardon and benediction which he had often 
with vehement importunity in vain solicited.- 

It should not be inferred from what I have said, that 
Chah-Jehan was always soothed with compliant submission. 

' .See p. 127. 

* See Elliot’s vol. vi>. p)).25i, 252, for Khali Khan’s account 

of these transactions. Khali Khan states that ' man/ letters passed 
between the Emperor Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb full of complaints 
and reproaches on one side, and of irritating excuses on the other. ’ 
1 he historian gives three letters from Aurangzeb in ejctenso, the third 
being an answer to one written by Shah Jahan to Aurangzeb, pardon- 
ing his offences and sending some jewels and clothes, belonging to 
Dara Shikoh which had been left in his palace. 
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I was convinced by one of Aureng-Zehe s letters, that he 
could address his father with energy and decision, when 
provoked by the arrogant and authoritative tone some- 
times assumed by the aged monarch. 1 obtained a sight 
of a portion of the letter, which ran in these words : — 
‘ It is your wish that 1 should adhere rigidly to the old 
custom, and declare myself heir to every person who dies 
in my service. We have been accustomed, as soon as an 
Omrah or a rich merchant has ceased to breathe, nay 
sometimes before the vital spark has fled, to place seals 
on his coffers, to imprison and beat the servants or officers 
of his household, until they made a full disclosure of the 
whole property, even of the most inconsiderable jewel. 
This practice is advantageous, no doubt ; hut can we deny 
its injustice and cruelty ? and should we not be rightly 
served if every Omrah acted ns Ncik-mm-Kati, and if like 
the Hindoo* merchant's widow, every woman concealed 
her wealth 

‘ I wish to avoid your censure, and cannot endure that 
you should form a wrong estimate of my character. My 
elevation to the throne has not, as you imagine, filled me 
with insolence and pride. You know by more than forty 
years' ex)>erienee, how burthensome an ornament a crown 
is and with how sad and aching a heart a monarch retires 
from the public game. Our great ancestor Elhar, anxious 
that liis successors should exercise tlieir power with mild- 
ness, discretion and wisdom, recommended to their serious 
attention in the excellent memoirs left behind him, a fine 
characteristic of Mir-Timiir. He recounts that on the day 
on which liiijazet'^ was made prisoner, when he ‘was 
brought into the presence of Timur, the latter, after 
attentively fixing his eyes iijwn tlie haughty captive, 

* Indott in the original. * 

~ The ‘ i)opalar ’ and time-honouied form of the name of the Turkish 
.Sultan liaiazid i., taken prisoner by Timiir Lang on the 2lst July 1402, 
then confined in an iron cage and cariied about in this manner with 
the conc[ueror’s camp, till he died on the 8th March 1403. 
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laughed in his face. Bajazet, much offended at this rude- 
ness, told the conqueror not to exult too extravagantly in 
his good fortune ; “ It is God,” said he, “ who exalts or 
debases Kings, and though you are victorious to-day, you 
may be in chains to-morrow.” “ I am very sensible,” 
answered Timur, “ of the vanity and mutability of earthly 
possessions, and Heaven forbid that 1 shoidd insult a 
fallen enemy. My laughter proceeded not from any wish 
to wound thy feelings, Bqjuzet ; it escaped involuntarily, 
while I was indulging a series of ideas suggested by the 
uncomeliiiess of both our }>ersons. 1 looked at thy 
countenance, rendered unsightly by the loss of an eye ; 
and then considering that I am myself a miserable cripple, 
was le<l into a train of reflections, which provoked me to 
laughter. What can there be within the circle of a 
crown," I asked, “ which ought to inspire Kings with in- 
ordinate self-esteem, since Heaven bestows the bauble 
upon such ill-favoured mortals ? ” 

‘You seem to think, that I ought to devote less time 
and attention to measures w'hich 1 conceive essential to 
the Consolidation and security of the kingdom, and that it 
would better become me to devise and execute plans of 
aggrandisement, vl am indeed far from denying that con- 
quests ought to distinguish the reign of a great Monarch, 
and that I should <lisgrace the blood of the great Timur, our 
honoured progenitor, if i did not seek to extend the bounds 
of iny ))reseiit territories At the same time, I rannot be 
justly reproached with inglorious inaction, and you cannot 
with truth assert that my armies are improfitably employed 
in the Decan and in Rcwgu/c. I wi.sh yim to recollect that 
the greatest conquerors arc not nlw.-iy.s the greatest Kings. 
The nations of the earth lifivc often been subjugated l)y mere 
Wicivilised barbarians, and the most extensive conquests 
liave ill a few short years crumbled to pieces. He is the 
truly great King who makes it the chief business of his 
life to govern his subjects \%ith equity,’ and so forth. 27/6' 
remainder of this letter did not fall into nii/ hands. 
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Secondly. I shall now say a few words regarding the 
celebrated Kmir-Jemh, recur to some of the incidents 
wlicrein he was concenied after the terniination of the 
civil war^ and mention the manner in which he closed 
his brilliant career. 

In effecting the subjugation of Itcnpalr that great man 
di<l not behave to Sultan Sujah with the crucltv and breach 
of faith practised by thVj«-A'«»,that infamous Pu/aii, towanls 
Dara, «)r by tlie linja of Seremigiicr towards Solimau- 
Chekouh. He <ibtained (uisse-ssion of the country like a 
skilful captain, and disdaining any unworthy stratagem to 
secure Suja/i’x jierson, contented himself with driving the 
discomfited Prince to the sea, and eom]>eIling hinj to h avc 
the kingdom.' Euiir-Jemla then sent an eiinnch to 
.iurcnj(-/,cbe with a h’ttcr. supplicating the King to permit 
his family to repair to lieii^ale under the eunuch’s care. 

■ The war is ha}ipily at an end,' he said, ‘ and us 1 am 
enfeebled and liroken down by age, you will not, you 
surely cannot, rtfuse me the consolation of passing the 
remainder of m\ days with niy wife and children,’ Rut 
AurcHji-'/xbr penetrated at once into the design of this 
exjjert politician ; he knew tluit if his son Miilimcl F.mir- 
kail were pennitted to visit Jic/i^iilr, the father. Jemta, 
would aspire to the indejiendent sovereignty of that 
kingdom, if indeed such an act|uisition would have 
satisfied the pretensions of that extraordinary man. He 
was intelligent, enterprising, brave, and wealthy; at the 
head of a victorious army ; beloved and feared by his 
soldiers, and in possession of the finest province hi 
lliiidutisUiii. The transactions in which he had been 
engaged in Gotkimla proved his impatient and daring 
spirit, and directly to refuse compliance with his reijiu-st 
would umiucstionably have been attended with danger.* 
Jiir('iij;-/,i'be acted upon this occasion with his wonted 
jirudence and address. He sent to the Ihiiir his wife and 
daughter, together with his son’s children ; created him 
' See p. 109. 
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Mir-nl-omrah,^ the highest rank that can be conferred 
by the King upon a favourite; and appointed the son, 
Mahmet Emir-Khan, Grand Bakckis^ or Grand Master of 
the Horse, the second or third situation in the state, 
which, however, confines the possessor to the court, 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for him to remain 
at a distance from the King’s person. Jemla was also 
confirmed in the Government of Benzole. 

Foiled in his object, the Emir felt that a second demand 
for his son could not be made without offending the King, 
and tliat his wisest course was to express gratitude for all 
these marks of royal favour. 

Affairs had remained in this state nearly a twelve- 
month, when the Mogol offered to Jemla the management 
of a war against the ricli and powerful Raja of Acham,^ 
whose territories lie north of Dake, on the Gulf of Bnif’ale. 
Aiireng-Zehe justly apprehended that an ambitious soldier 
could not lung remain in a state of repose, and that, if 
disengaged from foreign war, he would seek occasion to 
excite internal coiiiniotiuns. 

The Emir himself had been long meditating this enter- 
prise, which he hoped would enable him to carry his arms 
to the confines of China, and secure to himself immortal 
fame. Anreug-Zebex messenger found him perfectly pre- 
pared for the expedition. A jwjwerful army was soon 
embarked at Dak-e,* on a river flowing from the domiiiioiis 

1 Amir-ul-Umara, the Amir o( the Amirs, principal Amir. 

Mir Bakhthi, Cummander-in-Chief ; literally, principal paymaster 
(Bakhshi), as at that period commanding officers were at the same timea 
paymasters, and collectors of the rents of the lands assigned to them 
for the i>ayment of their contingents. 

Assam. 

'' Amir Jumla, in 1657, had made Dacca the capital of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal. This city is on the Buriganga River, formerly no 
doubt, as its name {O/i/ Ganges) implies, the main stream of the 
Ganges. This river falls into the Megna, a branch of the Brahmaputra, 
the river referred to by Bernier. The expedition to conquer Assam 
started from Dacca in 1661. 
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about to be invaded, and Jemla and his troops ascended 
the stream in a north-east direction, until they reached a 
fortress named Azo, distant about one hundred leagues 
from liakr, which tlie Raja of Achtim had wrested from a 
former Governor of Iteniifile. Aso was besieged and taken 
in less than a fortnight, llie Emir then proceeded to- 
wartl Chnmdnra, the key of the Knju’s dominions, which 
he reached after a long march of eight-and-twenty days. 
Here a battle was fought to the Jtajax disadvantage, 
who retired to Guergiion,^ his capital city, forty leagues 
from C/iamdara ; but being closely and vigorously pressed 
by Jem/a, he had not time to fortify himself in that place, 
and was therefore compelled to continue his retreat to 
the mountains of the kingdom of Lama. C/mtndara and 
GiHTguoH were given up to pillage. The latter contained 
an infinite booty for the captors. It is a large and well- 
built city, verj' commercial, and celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. 

The progress of the invaders was checked by the rains 
which fell sooner than is customary, and which in this 
country are very heavy, inundating every sjiot of ground, 
with the exception of villages built on eminences. In 
the mean time, the liaja cleared the whole country, round 
the Emir’s jKisition, of cattle anti every kind of pntvision, 
so that ere the rains ceased the army was reduced to 
great and urgent distress, notwithstanding the immense 
riches which it had accumulated. Jemla found it equally 
difficult to advance or ttj recede. 'The mountains in front 
presented imijracticable barriers, while a retreat was pre- 
vented not only by the waters and deep mud, but also 
by the precaution taken by the liaja to break down the 
dike which forms the road to Chamdara. 'The Lmir, there- 
fore, was confined to his camp during the whole of the 
rainy season, and, on the return of dry weather, his men 
were so dispirited by their incessant fatigue and long 
jirivations, that he abandoned the idea of conquering 
’ Uhar-ginw of Khafi Khan. 
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Acham. Untler a less able commander, the army could 
not ha\'e hoped to reach Bengale : the want of ]>rovisions 
was sei’erely felt ; the mud, being still thick, greatly im- 
peded the motions of the Iniops, and the Biija M-as active 
and indefatigable in pursuit; but Jcuifa eoiidiicted the 
movements of his army with his usual skill, and by his 
admirable retreat added greatly to his reputation. He 
returned laden with wealth. 

The Fiinir, having improved the fortifications of .fiw, 
left a strong garrison in that fortress, intending to renew, 
early in the ibllowmg year, the invasion of .In’inm ; but 
how far is it jiossiblc for the body, worn nut by old 
age, to withstand the efl'ects of fatigue .■* He, as veil 
as others under his command, was not made of brass, 
and this illustrious man fell a victim to the dysentery 
which attacked the army soon after their arrival in 
liengtth’. ‘ 

His death jiroduced, as might be e.\pecte(l, a great 
sensation throughout the Indies. ‘ It is now,’ observed 
many intelligent per.sons, ‘that Anreng-Mte is king of 
Jiengale. Though not insensible of his obligations of 
gratitinlc, the .Vogol was ))eriia]>s not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent whose power and mental resources had 
excited so much pain and uneasiness. ‘ You mourn,' he 
publicly said to Mnhmel Jiuiir-lan, ‘ you mourn the death 
of an afiectionate parent, and 1 the loss of the must 
jiowerful and most dangerous ol my friends.’ He be- 
haved, however, with the utmost kindness and liberality 
to Mii/imel ; assured the young man that in himself he, 
should always find a second father ; and instead of 
diininishiug his pay, or seizing upon Jemla's treasures, 
Aureng-Zebe confirmed Mahmet in his office of liakrhis, 
increased his allowance by one thousand roupies per 
month, and constituted him .sole heir to his father’s 
property. 

Thirdly. I shall now bring before the notice of my 

' He died on the 31st March 1663 at Khizarpur in Kuch Behar. 
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readers Aureng-Ze(>e’ s uncle, Chah-hestkan} who, as I have 
already said, contributed in an essential degree by his 
eloquence and intrigues to the exaltation of his nephew. 
He was appointed, as we have seen,* Governor of Agra, a 
short time before the battle of Kadjoue, when Aureng-Zebe 
quitted the capital to meet Sultan Sujah. He was after- 
wards ^ nominated Governor of the Decan, and commander- 
in-chief of the forces in that province ; and, upon Emir- 
Jemlns decease, was transferred to the government of 
lieugak,* appointed General of the army in that kingdom, 
and elevated to the rank of Mir-nl-Omrah, which had 
become vacant by the death of Jemla. 

I owe it to his reputation to relate the important 
enterprise in which he was engaged, soon after his arrival 
in hengale ; an enterprise rendered the more interesting 
by the fact that it was never undertaken by his great 
predecessor, for reasons which remain unknown. The 
narrative will elucidate the past and present state of the 
kingdoms of Hengale and liakan, which have hitherto been 
left in much obscurity, and will throw light on other 
circumstances which are deserving of attention. 

To comprehend the nature of the expedition meditated 
by Chah-keslkaii, and form a correct idea of the occurrences 
in the Gulf of Hengale, it should be mentioned that the 
Kingdom of Hakan, or Mog, has harboured during many 
years several Pwinguese settlers, a great number of 
Christian slaves, or half-caste Portuguese, and other Franks 
collected from various parts of the world. That kingdom 
.was the place of retreat for fugitives from Goa, Cejflon, 
Cochin, Malacca, and other settlements in the Indies, held 
formerly by the Portuguese ; and no persons were better 
received than those who liad deserted their mdRasteries, 
married two or three wives, or committed other great 
crimes. These people were Christians only in name ; the 
lives led by them were most detestable, massacring or 

^ Shaista Khan, Amir-ul-Umaio. See p. 66. 

» In 1659. * In 1666. 
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poisoning one another without compunction or remorse, 
and sometimes assassinating even their priests, who, to 
confess the truth, were too often no better than their 
murderers. 

The King of Itakun, who lived in perpetual dread of the 
Mogul, kept these foreigners, as a species of advanced 
guard, for the protection of his frontier, permitting them 
to occupy a seaport called C/ialigoii,^ and making them 
grants of land. As they were unawed and unrestrained 
by the government, it was not siirpri.sing that these 
renegades pursued no other trade than that of rapine and 
piracy. They scoured the neighbouring seas in light 
galleys, called gallcdxxex, entered the numerous arms and 
branches of the Oaugex, ravaged the islands of Jmh'ci- 
Uengale, and, *>fteii penetrating forty or fifty leagues up 
the country, surjmsed and carried away the entire popula- 
tion of villages on market days, and at times when the 
inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a' 
marriage, or some other festival, 'J’hc marauders made, 
slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt winiteven 
could not be remo\ed. It is owing to these repeatec ! 
depredations that we sec so many fine islands at the mouti 
of the Ciangex, formerly thickly peopled, now entirely de- 
serted by human beings, and become the desolate lairif 
of tigers and other wild bcasts.- 

Tlieir treatment of the slaves thus obtained was most 
cruel ; and they had tlie audacity to offer for sale, in the 
places which they had but recently ravaged, the aged 
people whom they could turn to no better account. It , 
was usual to see young persons, who had saved themselves 

* Chittagong, re-named in 1666 by the Moslems, Islamahad, com- 
manding the mouth of the Megna, a jwrt which played a very im]K)ttant 
part in the early history of Euro|x:an adventure in India. 

“ In Kenticll’s Map of the Sunderhind and Baliagot Paisages, pub- 
lished in 1780, a note is entered across part of the territory referred to 
by Bernier: Country dtpopulaled by the Muggs. Changes in the course 
of the Ganges had also much to do with the desertion of this tract 
of country. 
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by timely flight, endeavouring to-day to redeem the parent 
who had been made captive yesterday. Those who were 
not disabled by age the pirates either kept in their service, 
training them up to the love of robbery and practice of 
assassination, or sold to the Poriugtteu' of Goa, Ceylon, 
San Tkomr, and other places. Even the Portuguese of 
OgouH} in liengiife, purchased without scruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid traffic was transacted 
in the vicinity of the island of GnUcs, near Cape das 
Palmas.'’ The pirates, by a mutual understanding, waited 
for the arrival of the Portuguese, M'ho b«)ught whole cargoes 
at a cheap rate ; and it is lamentable to reflect that other 
Europeans, since the decline of the Portuguese power, 
have pursued the same d.-igitious commerce with these 
}iirates, who boast, the infamous scoundrels, that they 
make m<ive Christians in a twelvemonth than all the mis- 
sionaries of the Indies do in ten years. A strange mode 
this of propagating our holy religion by the constant 
violation of its most sacred precepts, and by the open 
contempt and defiance of its most awful sanctions ! 

The Portuguese established themselves at Ogouli under 
the auspices of Jehaii-Guyiv, the grandfather of Aiireiig- 
y.ehe. That Prince was free from all prejudice against 
Christians, and hoped to reap great benefit from their 
commerce. The new settlers also engaged to keep the 
Gulf of liengale clear of pirates. 

Chah-Jehau, a more rigid Mahometan than his father, 
visited the Portuguese at Ogouli with a terrible punish- 
ment. They provoked his displeasure by the encourage- 
ment afforded to the depredators of Jiakan, and by their 
refusal to release the numerous slaves in their service, who 
had all of them been subjects of the Mogol. He first 

’ Hiii'hH, where the E.ist Inilia Company established a factory in 
1640. Shaisti Kb.an’s punitive expedition against the AraUan Raja 
was undertaken m l664'65. 

“ Now called Palmyras Point, the well-known headland on the 
Orissa coast. 
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exacted, by threats or persuasion, large sums of money 
from them, and when they refttaed to comply with his 
ultimate demands, he besieged and took possession of the 
town, and commanded that the whole population should 
be transferred as slaves to Agra?^ 

The misery of these people is unparalleled in the 
history of modern times : it nearly resembled the grievous 
captivity of liahylon ; for even the children, ]>riests, and 
monks shared the universal doom. The handsome women,’ 
as well married as single, became inmates of the seraglio ; 
those of a mure advanced age, or of inferioi beauty, were 
distributed among the (hnnt/is; little children underwent 
the rite of circumcision, and were made pages ; and the 
men of adult age, allured, for the most part, by fair 
promises, or terrified by tiie daily threat of throwing them ^ 
under the feet of elephants, renounced the ('hristian faith./ 
Some of tlie iiionks, however, remained faithful to their 
creed, and were convesed to C/oo, and other Portuguese 
settlements, by tlie kind exertions of the Jesuits and 
missionanes at Agia, who, notwithstiinding all this 
calamity, continued in tln-ir dwelling, and were enabled 
to aeeoniplisli their heiiesoleiit purpose by the powerful 
aid of money, .xml the warm intercession of their friends. 

llefore the eataslrophi' at Ogoiiti, the missionaries had 
not escaped the resell tiiicnt of C/ia/i Jr/iiin : lie ordered 
the large and h.imlsome ehureh at which, together 

with one at La/ior, had been erected during the reign of 
Jekati-lruyre, to he demolished. A high steeple stood 
upon this church, xvith a bell whose sound was he.xrd in 
eveiy part of tlie city. 

Some time before the cajrture of Ogouli, the pirates 

’ Tliis was in 1629-30, and other re.isons than those given hg 
Hernier led to the .action takvn hy Shah Jalian ; stith .as the refusal of 
all aid to him, when in 1621, as Prince Khurram, he had revolted 
against his father, the Emperoi Jahangir, and ay.phed to the Portu- 
guese at ilughli for assistance in the shape of soldiers and munitions 
of « ar. 

M 
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made a formal olFer to the Viceroy of Goa, to deliver the 
whole kingdom of Uakan into his hands. Baxtian Consahe ‘ 
was then chief of the pirates, and so celebrated and 
powerful was he, that he married the King of liuhan’s 
daughter. It is said that the Viceroy was too arrogant 
and envious to listen to this proposal, and felt unwilling 
that the King of Portugal should be indebted to a man of 
low origin for so imjKirtant an acquisition. There was 
nothing, however, in the proposal to excite sinqirise ; it 
was quite in keeping with the general conduct of the 
Porfugtiexe in Japan, Pegu, Ethiopia, and other places. 
The decay of their power in the Indies is fairly ascribable 
to their misdeeds, and may be considered, as they candidly 
allow, a proof of the divine displeasure. Formerly their 
name was a tower of strength ; all the Indian princes courted 
their friendship, and the Poiingaesr were distinguished 
for courage, generosity, zeal for religion, immensity of 
wealth, and the .splendour of their exploits : but they were 
not then, like the Porti/gnexe of the present day, iuldicted 
to every vice, and to every low and grovelling enjoyment. 

The pirates, about the time of which 1 am .speaking, 
made themselves masters of the island of Sondira? an 

’ .Sehasti.in Gonzales Tilw>,who had liccii a common sailor. Accoid- 
ing to Stewart (Ilnlory of Uengal, Lund. 1813, p. 210), he niariied the 
Mugh's xiiter who ha<l become a Chiistian, and this historian states 
that it was Aiiapoum, a lirotlicr of the King of Aiacaii, who, haring 
been guilty of some misdemeanour when (lovL-rnor of a province of 
that country, fled for refuge to .Snndi-ep where he met Gonzales, whom 
he enlisted in his cause. They invaded Aracan and were able to save 
the family of Aiiaporam and bring away a good deal of treasuie. 
Aoaporam then gate Gonzales a large sum of money and his sister in 
marriage, but shoilly after that died, poisoned it is believed, and all 
his wealth fell into the lumds of the piiate. 

.Siindeep (Sandwip), off the ccKist of Chittagong, at the mouth of the 
Meghna, and dcscribetl by the Venetian traveller Cesare di Kedrici 
{fina 1565), as being one of the most fertile places in the country, and 
that such was the abnnd.ance of materials for shipbuilding in the neigh- 
bourhood that the Sultan of Constaatinojvle found it cheajver to have 
his vessels built there tlian el.sewheie. 
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advAntageous post, commanding part of the moutli of the 
Gauge*. On tliis spot, the notorious Fra-Joan, an AuguiUne 
monk, reigned, as a petty Sovereign, during many year, : 
haling conlriied, God knows how, to rid liimself of the 
Governor of the isiand. 

I'liese also are the identical frechooteri. who, as we have 
stcii,* repaired in their gaUeaitn to Dakn, for the purpose 
of convei ing Sullaii Sii/iih to RuIuh. They found means 
of opening some of his chests. ,ind robbing him of many 
precious stones, whicli were offered secretly for sale in 
Rakau and disposed of for a mere trifle. The di.unonds 
all got into the bands of the DuU-h and others, who easily 
persuaded the ignorant thieies that the stoni's were soft, 
and that they would pay for them only .leeordiiig to their 
hanlness. 

1 haie siikI enough to gue an idea of tin* trouble, veva- 
tioii and espouse, to which the Mogol was for many years 
exposed by the uiijnsl .and violent jiroeeedings of the 
pirates established in Rakan. He had always been under 
the necessity of guarding the inlets of the kingdom of 
ikiigiilr, of keijiing targe bodies of tronjis and a fleet 
of gnllcii\.\ci> on the alert. All these precautions, how- 
cier, did not jirevent the ravaging of liis territories; 
the pirates were become so bold and skilful that with 
four or fi\e gallctiwi* they would attack, .and generally 
capture or destroy, fourteen or fifteen of the Mogol'x 
galleys. 

I'hc deliverance of Reiigair from the cruel and incessant 
devastations of these barbarians was the immediate obg-ct 
of the expedition contemjilated by ('liuh-kexlkiiH upon liis 
appointment to the government of that Kingdom. Hut 
he had an ulterior design, — that of attacking the King of 
Rttknn, and jiunishing hmi for his cruelty to Siillav SiijiiK 
and his family, Aiireug-Xebe having determined to avenge 
the murder of those illustrious personages, and, by a signal 
example, to teach his neighbours, that Priiiees of the 
* See pp. 58, 109. 
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Blood Royalj in all situations and under all circumstances, 
must be treated with humanity and reverence.^ 

Chah'hestkan has accomplished his drst plan with 
consummate address. It was scarcely practicable to 
march an army from Bengale into the kingdom of liakan 
owing to the great number of rivers and channels that 
intersect the frontiers ; and the naval superiority of the 
pirates rendered it still more difficult to transport an 
invading force by sea. It therefore occurred to him to 
apply to the Dutch for their co-operation, and with this 
view he sent an envoy to Batavia, with power to negotiate, 
on certain conditions, with the general commandant of 
that colony, for the joint occupation of the kingdom of 
Rukan; in the same manner as Chah-Abas treated formerly 
with the English in regard to OrmuzA 

The Governor of Batavia was easily persuaded to enter 
into a scheme that offered an opportunity of still further 
depressing the Portuguese influence in the Indies, and from 
the success of which the Dutch company would derive 
important advantages. He despatched two ships of war 
to Bengale for the purpose of facilitating the conveyance 
of the Mogul's troops to Chatigon ; but Chah-kest, in the 
meantime, had collected a large number of galleasses and 
other vessels of considerable tonnage, and threatened to 
overwhelm the pirates in irremediable ruin if they did not 
immediately submit to the Mogol’s authority, ‘ A ureng- 
Zebe is fixed in the resolution,' said he to them, ‘of 
chastising the King of liakan, and a Dutch fleet, too 
powerful to be resisted, is near at hand. If you are wise, 
your personal safety and the care of your families will now 
engross all your attention ; you will quit the service of the 

* See p. lo6, foolnule '. 

® The officers of Shilh Abbas, who looked with a covetous and 
resentful eye on the Portuguese occupation of Oimus, invoked the aid 
of the English Council at Surat, and on the iSth February 1622 the 
combined Persian and English forces laid siege to Orinus. The Portu- 
guese, after a gallant resistance of five weeks, surrendered on the 
1st May. 
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King of Rahtn, and enter into that of Aureng-Xebe. In 
Bengale you shall have as much land allotted as you may 
deem necessary, and your pay shall be double that which 
yon at present receive.' 

The pirates about this periotl had assassinated one of 
the King of principal oflicers, and it is not known 

whether they were more struck witli terror by the piuiish- 
ment awaiting them for that crime, or moved by the 
promises and threats contained in Ckah-heitt's communica- 
tion. Certain it is, however, that these unworthy Porlu- 
guesc were one day seized with so strange a panic os to 
embark in forty or fiftj- galleasKvs and sail over to Hensate, 
and they adopted this measure with so much precipitation 
that they hail scarcely time to take their families and 
valuable effects on board. 

Vkah-hestkan received these extraordinary visitors with 
open arms ; gave them large sums of money ; provided 
the women and children with excellent accounnodation in 
the town of l)alca,‘ and after he htul thus gained their 
confidence, the pirates evinced an eagerness to act in con- 
cert witli the Mogo/’s troops, .shared in the attack and 
capture of SoiifUm, which island had fallen into the hands 
of the King of liakan, and aecoiupnnied the Indian army 
from Sumlii'a to Chatigon. Meanwhile tin* two Dutch ships 
of war made their appearance, and Cliah-hnllmn having 
thanked the commanders for their kind intentions, in- 
formed them that he had now no need of tlieir services. 

I saw these vessels in Bengale, and was in company with 
the officers, who considered the Indian’s thanks a ppor 
compensation for the violation of his engagements. In 
regard to the Portuguese, Chah-hesl treats them, not per- 
haps as he ought, but certainly as they deserve. He has 
drawn them from Chaiigun ; they and their families arc ia 

' According to Stewart {//istoty of Bengal, p. 299) at a place about 
twelve miles below Dacca, hence called Ftringhee Batar, where some 
of their descendants yet reside. The Fringyhazar of Kennell’s Plan of 
the Mtrvirens of the Ctiy of Dacca, published in 1780. 
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his power ; an occasion for their services no longer exists ; 
he considers it, therefore, quite unnecessary to fulfil a 
single promise. He suffers month after month to elapse 
without giving them any pay ; declaring that they are 
traitors, in whom it is fully to confide ; wretches who have 
basely betrayed the Prince whose salt they had eaten for 
many years. 

In this manner has Cluih-hcslkati extinguished the power 
of these scoundrels in Chaligoii who, as 1 have already 
said, had depopulated and ruined the whole of jMwer 
lietigale. Time will show whether his enterprise against 
the King of Rtdcan will be crowned with similar success.^ 

Foouthlv. Respecting the two sons of Auretig-y,e/ie, 
Kultan Mahmoud and Sultan Mazum, the former is still 
confined in Cioiialeor ; but, if wc are to believe the general 
report, without being made to drink pousi, the beverage 
usually given to the inmates of that fortress." Siillan 
Mazum api)ears to comport himself with his aecustomed 
prudence ami moderation, although the transaction 1 am 
about to relate is perhaps .m evidence that this Prince 
during the dangerous illness of his father had cjuried on 
secret intrigues, or lluit the displeasure of Aiimig-Ziehe was 
exeited by some other circumstance unknown to tile jiublic. 
It may be, liowever, that, without any reference to the 
past, the King was only anxious to obtain authentic proof 
both of his son’s obedience and of his courage, when he 
commanded him, in a full assembly of Omruhtt, to kill a 
lion which had descended from the mountains and was 
then laying waste the surrounding country, 'i'he Grand 
Master of the Hunt * ventured to hope that SvUan Mnziim 

* For an esccecliogly valuable account of the Fei inghees of Chitta- 
gong and their present state, and what has led to their decline, see 
po. 57, 89 of 7 'Ae CaUutta Kevmv, vol. liii., 1871. 

• The entei prise was eventually successful, and the Trotince of 
Aracaii annexed to the Kingdom of liengal. 

" See p. 106, footnote *. 

■* The Alir Shikar, an important oflicer at the Mogul Court, corre- 
sponding to our Chief Ranger of old days 
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might be permitted to avail himself of those ca{>acious nets 
which are ordinarily made use of iii so perilous a chase.* 

' He shall attack the lion without nets,' sternly replied 
the King. • When I was Ihrinec I thought not of such pre- 
cautions.' All order given in so decisive a tune could not 
be disobeyed. 'I'hc IVince ilecinied not the fearful under- ^ 
taking ; he cncountereil and overcame the tremendous* 
beast with the loss of only two or three men ; some horses 
were inangUd, and the wounded lion bounded on the head 
of the Sultan i elephant. Since this strange adventure, 
AuiVHg-/.eite has behaved to hissonwith the utmost affection, 
and has even raised him to the government of the Decan. 
It must be owned, however, that Siillnn yiazum is so 
limited in authority - iiiid eireinnseribed in peeuiiiary' means, 
that he cannot oeeasion much uneasiness to his father. 

Firnii.v. The next persoii.age 1 would recall to the 
recollection of my readers is Mohahet-Kan, the governor of 
Kalionl. ‘ He w,is induced at length to resign the govern- 
ment of that pvvivinee, and Inirni'-Mic generously refused 
to punish him, declaring tli.at the life of sueli ii soldier was 
invaluable, and tliat he deserved eoninieiidatioii for his 
fidelity to Ins licuefaetor (7iah .feluin. The King even nom- 
inated liim (hivenior of duzarale lusteavl of .Irxiomsein^ue, 
who was sent to the seat of war in the Dmiii. It is true 
that a tew costly presents may have disposed the AIo((ol‘x 
niiiid III Molialn'l'x f.ivviur; for besides what he gave to 
liau<licnaia-J{e"niii, lie sent the King fitteen or sixteen 
tliousand golden roupies and a considerable number of 
Persian horses and camels.* 

The luentiuu of Kahoitl reminds me of the adjacent 
kingdom of Kundaluir, at present tributary to Persia ; to 
* See pp 37S, 379. 

- It was in 1603 that I’lince Muhammad Muaziam was mavje 
.Siiibadar of the Deccan and given the command of tlie troops then 
being ein]>lojcd .'igaiust Sivaji. ^ Sec p. 70 - 

s Mali.ibat KImd was the second son of the eclebiated Mah^bat 
Khan of Jah.ingi'r’s reign, and is said to have died in 1C74 when on 
his way from Kalnil to the presence. 
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the sulqect of 'which I ought to devote one or two pages. 
Much ignorance prevails concerning that country, as weU 
as on the political feeling which it creates between the 
governments of Persia and Htndouslan. The name of the 
capital is also Kandahar, which is the stronghold of this 
rich and fine kingdom. The desire of possessing the 
'capital has been, for some ages, the cause of sanguinary 
wars between the Mogolx and Persians. The great Ekhar 
wrested it from the latter,^ and kept it during the 
remainder of his reign. Vhah-Abas the celebrated King 
of Persia took the city from Jekan-Guijre," the son of Ekhar-, 
and the treachery of the Governor Ahj Merdankan'^ de- 
livered it into the hands of Chah-Jehan the son of Jelian- 
Guyre. Ahj Mtrdan immediately placed himself under the 
protection of his new Sovereign ; he had many enemies 
in his own country, and was too prudent to obey the 
summons of the Persian monarch, who called upon him 
to give an account of his government. Kandaluir was 
again besieged and captured by the son of Vhah-Ahas,* 
and afterwards twice unsuccessfully attacked by Chah- 
Jehan. The first failure was owing to the bad conduct 
or the perfidy of the Persian onirahs in the Great Mogol's 
service, the most powerful noblemen of his court, and 
strongly attached to their native country. 'I'hey betrayed 
a shameful lukewarmness during the siege, refusing to 
follow the Raja Roup who had already ])liinted his stan- 

’ In 1594. ° In 1622. 

' AU Mardan Khan, a Persian, was governor of Kandahar under 
Shih Safi, who it is said, treated him so cruelly that in despair he gave 
up the place in 1637 to Shah Jahan, who received him well at Delhi, 
to which city he had returned. Ali Mardan Khan was a most capable 
administrator, and wa.s at various times made Govcinor of Kabul and 
Kashmir, and has left Irehind him various monuments of his skill as a 
constructor of public works, notably the canal at Delhi, which bears 
his name, and, somewhat remodelled, is in use at the present day. It is 
said that he introduced the C/iriiar (Oriental plane-tree) into Kashmir. 
He died in 1657 when on his way to Kashmir, and was buried at 
Lahore. ‘ In 1648. 
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dard on the wall nearest to the mountain. Aureng-Zebe' s 
jealousy occasioned the second failure. He would not storm 
the breach which the cannon of the Franks — English, 
Portuguese, Germans, and French — had rendered suffi- 
ciently practicable ; because the enterprise had originated 
with Dara, at that time with his father in tile city 
of Kaboul, and he felt unwilling that his brother should 
have the credit of so valuable an acquisition. Chah- 
Jehan, a few yeara before the late troubles, seemed on 
the point of besieging Kandahar fur the third time, but 
was deteri'ed from the enterprise by Emir-Jditla, who, as 
wc have stated, advised the Mogol to send his army to 
the Decani Alt) Merdankan seconded with great earnest- 
ness the Emir's arguments, and addressed the King in 
these extraordinary words : — ‘ Your Majesty will never 
succeed in taking Kandahar, unless her gates be opened 
by such a traitor as myself ; or unless you determine to 
exclude all Persians from the besieging army, and issue 
a proclamation promising entire freedom to the bazaars ; 
that is, cxenijiting them from the payment of any duty 
on provisions brought for the use of the army.’ A few 
years ago Aureag-'/iehe, following the example of his pre- 
decessors, made preparations for the attack of this cele- 
brated city, being offended with the letter written liy 
the King of Persia, or with the ungracious reception ex- 
perienced by his ambassador, ’J'arhirl-Kan,~ at the I’ersian 
court : but he heard of the King's death, and abandoned 
the project ; feeling reluctant, as he pretended, to act 
with hostility against a child just seated on the throne ; 
although Cluih-Solimun, who succeeded his father, caundt, 

1 think, be less than five-and-twenty years of age. 

SixTULv. I w'ould now say something of the warm par- 

' See pp. 22, 23. " 

‘ Probably Shafi-ullah Khan, who had had conferred upon him tfie 
title of Tarbiat Khan Barlas, a native of Persia who came to India 
and served under Shih Jahan and Aurengzeb. lie died at Jaunpur, 
of which he was Governor, in 1685. 
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tisans of Aureng-Zelie, most of whom have been promoted 
to situations of high trust and dignity. His uncle Chah- 
hestkan was made, as we have mentioned, Governor and 
Commandcr-in-chief in the Decan ; subsequently this noble- 
man was made governor of lieitgnle. Mir-Kan obtained the 
government of Kahou! ; KalUullah-Kau that of Lahori Mir- 
haba, of Kliihas ; iMskerkan, of Palna ; and the son ' of that 
AUah-verdi-Kan, whose advice cost Sultan Sujah the battle 
of Kadjoiie, was made Governor of Scimdi/. Fnzelknn, whose 
counsels and address had been essentially useful to Aureng- 
Zehe, was invested with the office of Kane-mmanf or Grand 
Chamberlain of the royal household. Danec/imcnd-Kan 
was appointed Governor of Dehli ; and, in consideration 
of his studious habits, and the time which he necessarily 
devotes to the affairs of the foreign department, he is 
exempted from the ancient ceremony of repairing twice 
a day to the assembly, for the ]>urpose of saluting the 
King ; the omission of which, subjects other (hurahn to 
a pecuuiurv penalty. 'J'o Diunel-Kan, Aurvng-'Zebe has 
intrusted the government of Kachmhr, a little kingdom 
nearly inaccessible, and considered the terrestrial paradise 
of the Indies. Kkbar became jrossessed of that delightful 
country by stratagem. It boasts of authentic histories, 
ill its own vernacular tongue, containing an interesting 
account of a long succes.sion of ancient kings ; sometimes 
so powerful as to have reduced to subjection the whole 
of llindoHslan, as far as the island of Cetjhii. Of these 
histories Jchun-Gin/rc caused an abridgment to be made 
in the Persian language ; and of this I procured a copy. — 
It is proper to mention in this place that Aureng-Zvbe 
cashiered ^ejabaikau, who greatly distinguished himself 
in the battles of Samanguer and Kadjoiie ; but he seems 

' Jafar Khan, appointed Snbadar of Allahabad, where he died in 
1669 {Jieak). 

- Propel ly Khan.saman, a Persian word meaning a huuse steward. 
Now applied, in Noithern Indio, to the chief table-servant and pur- 
veyor in Anglo-Indian households. 
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to have brought that disgrace upon himself by continually 
ilwelling U|)on the services he hatl rendered the King. 
As to those infamous individuals, Gioiikaii and Nacer, the 
well-deserved fate of the former has been recounted ; but 
what subsequently became of Ancrr is not ascertained. 

In regard to Ji snounenifiue ami Jesiciti^ue, there is some 
obscurity which I shall endeavour to clear up. A revolt 
had taken p'ace, headed 
by a genhlf of / 
who made himself master 
of several important for- 
tresses and one or two 
seajiorts belonging to the 
King of that eountrv. 

The name of this bold 
adventurer is .S’( irt-fu, or 
Lord Seva.' He is vigi- 
lant, enterprising, and 
wholly regardless ol per- 
sonal safety. ('hull lni>lktiii, 
when in the /hcrtii, found 
111 linn an enemy inoie 
forniidable than the King 
of / iiKi/nwr at the tieail 
of his whole army and 
joined by those liajm 
who usually unite with 
that prince for their coiii- 
iiion deience. Some idea may be formed of Svrii-(ii’ i, 
intrejiidity by his attempt to seize Vkuh-heMans persoh, 
together with all his treasures, in the midst of his troops, 
and surrounded hy the w alls of inren^-Ahad. Attended by 
a few soldiers he one night penetrated into ('hah-hcstkan’,\^ 
apartment, and would have succeeded in his object hgjl 
be remained undetected a short time longer. Cliah-hexl 
was severely wounded, and his son was killed in the act of 
‘ Isee pp. 136- J7 text, ami footnote *011 p. 135. 
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drawing his sword. Seva-Gi soon engaged in another daring 
expedition, witich proved more successful. Placing him- 
self at the head of two or three thousand men, the flower 
of his army, he silently withdrew from his camp, and 
pretended during the march to be a Baja going to the 
Mogol's court. When within a short distance of Sourale, 
he met the Gratid Pravost of the country,' on whom he 
imposed the belief that he intended to prosecute his 
journey without entering the town : but the plunder of 
that famous and wealthy port was the principal object of 
the expedition ; he rushed into the place sword in hand, 
and remained nearly three days, torturing the population 
to compel a discovery of their concealed riches. Burning 
what he could not take away, Seva-Gi returned without 
the least opposition, laden with gold and silver to the 
amount of several millions ; with pearls, silken stuffs, fine 
cloths, and a variety of other costly merchandise. A 
secret understanding, it was suspected, existed between 
JessmmeiHgue and Seva- Gi, and the former was supposed to 
have been accessory to the attempt on Chuh-hesl as well as 
the attack of Sourale. The Raja was therefor^ recalled 
from the Decaii, but instead of going to Dehli, he returned 
to his own territories. 

I forgot to mention that during the pillage of Sourale, 
Sem-Gi, the Holy Seva-Gi ! respecteil the habitation of the 
Reverend Father Ambrose, the Capuchin missionary. ‘ The 
Frankish Padrys are good men,’ he said, ‘ and shall not be 
molested.' He spared also the house of a deceased Delate 

or Genlilc broker,' of the Dutch, because assured that he 

% 

^ In the original ‘grand Prtvost de la campagne.’ Valenlyn calls 
him the ‘Stadsvoogd’ and sa)$ that they met at ‘ Utena, a village 
about one and a half miles from the town.’ The ofBcial was most 
likely the Kotwal or commandant of the fort, and this rendering agrees 
with Bernier’s narrative (sec p. 369) where he talks of the Catoiial, 
qui esl comme U grand Pres'ost (of the Mogul’s camp). 

* The appointment of Broker (Hindostanee dililS was an ex- 
ceedingly important one. Tavernier, in chapter xiv. of his Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 33, 71, entitled ' Concerning the Methods to be observed tor 
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had been very charitable while alive. The dwellings of 
the English and Dutch likewise escaped his visits, not in 
consequence of any reverential feeling on his part, but 
l>ecause those people had displayed a great deal of 
resolution, and defended themselves well. The English 
especially, assisted by the crews of their vessels, per- 
formed wonders, and saved not only their own houses 
but those of their neighbours.^ The pertinacity of a Jew, 

establishing a new Comnitictal Company in the East InniBS,’ insists 
upon the importance of seeming for this { ost ihc servicts of one ‘ who 
should lie a native of the country, an idolater and not a Muhammadan, 
liecausc all the wuikmen with whom he will have to do are idolaters. 
Good manners and imihiiy are almrcall things necessary in ordci to 
acquire confidence at (irsi among these people.’ 

Tavernier also gives some iiiteusiing details regarding Ihc Dalai 
whose house was sparcil bj Sivaji (//are/c, sol. li. p 204), where he 
tells us that ‘in the month of January of the year 1661 the SAreff or 
money-changer of the Dutch Coinpan), named Mondas Pakfk, died 
at SuRAr. lie was a rich man and very chirilihle, basing bestowed 
nnicli alms during his life on the Chiislians as well as on the idolatcis ; 
the Kev. Capuchin Kalluis of Sprat living for a i>art of the year on 
the nee, biitlti, and vegetables which he sent iheni. 

In the fust English translation of this book, tjie passage about the 
i/ii/if/ is translated as follows. ‘lie had also regard to the House 
of the Deceased Z>i / o/c,' a rendering which has been followed in oilier 
editions. 

’ •‘sir Cieoige Cxindoii (thus he signed his nanii', as nia] be seen 
from records m the India Ofiiic, not Oseiuloii, or Uxcndinc, or Oxen- 
diii, or Oxenden, as frequenlly printed) was Iticii Chief Eailor or 
I’resideiu, ‘ In whose time .'era 6/ pluiidei’d .Smat •, but he defended 
himself and the Mei chants so bravely, that he had a CoUtU or Sitpa-u, 
a Robe of Honour from Head to Foot, oflered him fiom the (J)eat 
Mogul, with an .\batement of Customs to Two and a half for cittf. 
granted to the Company : for which his Masters, as a token of the 
high .Sense they had of his Valour, picsented Inin a Medal of Gold 
with this Device : 

Non minor tit vtrlus qvam quaerete paita tuen.' 
hryer’s A Now Aicount of East ittdta and Persta, London, 1698, p. 87. 

Oxindon was appointed chief of the English Faclory at Surat, on the 
i8th September 1662, and he died there on the I4tb July 1669, aged 
fifty. His elaborate mausoleum forms the most prominent object m the 
old English cemetery at Surat. 
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a native of Constantinople, astonished everybody. Sem-Gi 
knew that he was in possession of most valuable rubies, 
which he intended to sell to Auretig-Zebe ; but he per- 
severed in stoutly denying the fact, although three times 
placed on his knees to receive the stroke of a sword 
flourished over his head. This conduct was worthy of a Jew, 
whose love of money generally exceeds his love of life. 

Aureng-Zehe prevailed with Jessehigue to take the 
command of the army in the Decan, attended by Sultan 
Mttstim, who, however, was not invested with any 
authority. The Raja's first operation was vigorously to 
attack Sei>a-Gi's principal fortress ; but he had recourse, 
at the same time, to his favourite art, negotiation, which 
he brought to a favourable issue, as the place surrendered 
by capitulation long before it was reduced to extremity. 
Sci'o-Gi having con.sented to make common cause with 
the Mogol against Vmjmie, Anreiig-Zebc proclaimed him 
a Raja, took him under his protection, and granted an 
omrah's ))enbion to his son. Some time afterwards, the 
King meditating a war against Persia, wrote to Sera-Gi in 
such kind and flattering tenns, and extolled his generosity, 
talents and conduct so highly, as to induce him to meet 
the Mogol at Detili, Jessehigue liaving plighted his faith for 
the chieftain’s security. Chah-bestkan s wife, a relation of 
Aareng-Zebe’s, ha})]]eucd to be then at court, and never 
ceased to urge the arrest of a man who had killed her son, 
wounded her husband, and sacked SoiiraleJ The result 
w'iis that Seva-Gi, observing that his tent.s were w'atched 
by three or four omrahs, elFected his escape in disguise 
under favour of night. This circumstance caused great 
uneasiness in the palace, ainl Jessehigue’ s eldest son, being 
strongly suspected of having assisted Sera-Gi in his flight, 

. was forbidden to appear at court, Aiimig-Zebe felt, or 

* .Surat in those days being the place of embarkation of pilgrim.*! 
to Mecca was looked upon as a sacred place by the Moslems of 
Iixlia. It was then sometimes called fiili ul Afakkah, or the Gate of 
Mecca. 
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seemed to feel, equally irritated against the father and 
the son, and Jetsetugiie, apprehending^ that he mi^ht avail 
himself of this ])rctext to seize his territories, abandoned 
his eommand in the Decan and hastened to the defence of 
his dominions, but he died on his arrival at Itrauipour.^ 
I’he kindness shown by the Mo^l to the Raja’s son,- 
when apprised of this iiielaneholy event ; his tender 
condolences, and the ^rant to him of the pension enjoyed 
by tile father, confirm many ]>crsoiis in tin* opinion tliat 
.Sei<a-Oi <lid not esca|)c without the conniiaiiec of A ureng- 
'Aehc himself. His presence at court must indeed have 
greatly embarrassed the King, since the hatred of the 
women was most fierce and rancorous against him: they 
eoiisideved him as a monster who had imbiieil his haiuls 
in the blootl of fri*-nds and kinsmen. ' 

Hut here let us take a cursor) retiew of the history of 
the Derail, a knigdoni that, during more than forty years, 
has constantly been the theatre of war. and owing to 
which the Mii^'ii/ is so frequently embroiled with the 
King of Golkomta, the King of / unpour, and se\eral other 
less powerful soiereigiis. The nature of the (jiiarrels in 
that part of Iliiitloinliiii cannot be well understood while 
we reimnii ignorant of the chief oecurreiiees and have 
Old) .-HI imperfect kiiov^ ledge of the eoiiditioii of the 
I’nnees bv whom the eoiiiitr) is governed. 

' liniliaiipui - Kam Singh. 

Kiycr's account (k/ u/. iiji. 173. 174) of ilusc trails iciion' agrees 
with BeinicrS naii.itivc in ni.my parlicul.irs, anil wilh icganl to Si\a|i's 
csc.Ajie Horn IK'lili (Agra atconhug to I lyci), he sajs that Aiitang/eli, 
‘desirous to fr}’ if li} Kindnes-, he roiild recinim this faiiioiis Keliel, 
allures him to Couit (K.iilh lieingphglitcil for Ins .Safely), wheie shortly 
after, tiieOulenes of tile tVonien in whose Kindied’s lilood his liands 
were imbrued, made him shift for himself in an llAinper on .\ t’or'et’s 
Back, which ]i.issetl liie (lu.tnis among in, my others, which were iorced 
to lie .sent as 7 ’/ w u ./a i ' [I’cshcush, I’ersi.in /‘e^A-kai/i, a lucsenl to a 
gieat man, etc.] ‘to his rricnos, as tlie manner is when under Lon- 
fineraetu : With this MigliC he got away (not without the A/oju/’i 
Privity), and 'tis believed will hardly venture to ^;sia again, unless 
liciter guarded.’ 
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Two centuries have scarcely elapsed since the great 
peninsula of India, stretching from the Gulf of Cambaye 
on the west to the Gulf of Bengale near Jagannate on the 
east, and extending southerly to Cape Comorin was, with 
the exception perhaps of a few mountainous tracts, under 
the domination of one arbitrary despot. The indiscretion 
of Raja, or King, Ilam-ms, the last Prince under whom 
it was united, caused the dismemberment of this vast 
monarchy, and this is the reason why it is now divided 
among many sovereigns professing different religions. 
Ham-rat had three Georgian slaves in his service, whom 
he distinguished by every mark of favour, and at length 
nominated to the Government of three considerable 
districts. One was appointed governor of nearly the 
whole of the territory in the Decan which is now in the 
possession of the Mogoh, Daulei-Abad was the capital of 
that government, which extended from Bider, Paranda^ 
and Sourale as far as Narhadar. The territory now forming 
the kingdom of yisapour was the portion of the second 
favourite ; and the third obtained the country compre- 
hended in the present kingdom of Golkonda. These three 
slaves became extremely rich and powerful, and as they 
professed the Mahotnelan faith and declared themselves 
of the Chyat sect, which is that of the Persians, they 
received the countenance and support of a great number 
of Mogolt in the service of Ham-rat They could not, 
even if so disposed, have embraced the religion of the 
Gentiles, because the gentiles of India admit no stranger 
to the participation of their mysteries. A rebellion, in 
which the three Georgian slaves united, terminated in the 
murder of Ram-rat, after which they returned to their 
respective governments, and usurped the title of Chah, or 
King. Ham-rat’s children, incapable of contending with 
these men, remained quietly in the country known 

’ The old and correct form for Comorin ; see p. 23, footnote *. 

^ Pnrandhar, 20 miles south-east of Poona city, now a sanitarium for 
European troops. 
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commonly by the name of the Kamateckj and called on 
our maps Bisnaguer,^ where their posterity are Rajas to 
this day. The remainder of the Peninsula was split at 
the same time into all those smaller states still existing, 
governed by Rajas, Naiqyes? and other Kinglets. While the 
three Slaves and their successors preserved a good under- 
standing with each other, they were able to defend their 
kingdoms, and to wage wars on a large scale against the 
Mogols ; hut when the seeds of jealousy were sown among 
them, and they chose to act as independent sovereigns 
who stood in no need of foreign assistance, they ex- 
perienced the fatal eifects of disunion. Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, the Mogol, availing himself of their 
differences, Invaded the dominions of Nejam-Chali, or King 
Nejam, the fifth or sixth in succession from the first Slave 
and made himself master of the whole country.* Kejam 
•died a prisoner in Daniel Ahad, his former ca)»ital.'* 

.Since that period, the Kings of (iolkomla have been 
preserved from invasion, not in c()nset|uencc of their 
great strength, but of the eniploymeiit given to the 
Mogol b}' the two sister kingdoms, and of the necessity 
he was under to capture their strong places, such as 
Amber, Paranda, Rider and others, before Gulkunda could be 
prudently attacked. The safety of those Kings may also 
be ascribetl to the wisdom of their policy. Possessing 
great wealth, they h.ive .always secretly sujiplied the 
monarch of Pi.\apoHr with money, to enable him to defend 
his country ; so tliat w henever the latter is threatened, 

' Vijayanagar (bijianuggui). The site of the ancient capital of this 
kingdom, wliosc niiiis cover nine square miles, is Ilampi in the Beilaiy 
District of the Madras rrtsidency, thirty-siv miles north-west of 
Bellary. 

- Naik, fiom the Sanskrit nayaka, a leader or chief. The name of 
a Telugu caste, whence the general name of these petty kings i^s 
ttimul mzik, and so forth. 

•* Daulatahad was ca[)turcd in 1632. 

* It is stated in the Biiishah-tidma of Abdul Hamid Lahori, that 
Nizam Shah was confined in the fort of Gwalior. 

N 
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the King of Golkonda invariably marches an army to the 
frontiers, to show the Mogol not only that preparations 
are made for internal defence, but that an ally is at hand 
to assist Vinapour, if driven to extremity. It appears like- 
wise that the government of Ooltonda employs large sums 
as bribes to the generals of the Mvgol’s army, who there- 
fore constantly give it as their opinion that J’ixapour 
ought to be attacked rather than Golkouda, on account of 
its greater proximity to Daniel- Abad. Indeed, after the 
convention concluded, as we have seen, between Aureng- 
Zebe and the present King of Golkouda, the former has no 
great inducement to inarch troops into tliat kingdom, 
which he probably considers as his own. It has been long 
tributary to the Mogol, to whom it presents annually a 
considerable quantity of hard cash, home-manufactured 
articles of exquisite workmanship, and elephants imported 
from Pegti, Siam, and Cetflon. There is now no fortress 
between Daukl-Abad and Golkouda capable of offering any 
resistance, and Aiimig-Zebe feels confident, therefore, that 
a single campaign would suffice to conquer the country. 
In my own opinion, nothing has restrained him from 
attempting that conquest but the ap))rehension of having 
the Decan overrun by the King of I'uapour, who knows 
that if he permits his neighbour to fall, his own destruc- 
tion must be the necessary consequence. 

From what I have said, some idea may be formed of 
the present state of the King of Golkouda in relation to the 
Mogol. There can be no doubt that his power is held 
by a most uncertain tenure. Since the nefarious transac- 
tion in Golkouda,' planned by Knnr-Jemla and executed 
by Aureng-Zebe, the King has lost all mental energy, and 
has ceased to hold the reins of government. He never 
appears in public to give audience and administer justice 
according to the custom of the country ; nor does he 
venture outside the walls of the fortress of Golkouda. 
Confusion and misrule are the natural and unavoidable 
’ See p. i6, et tep 
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consequences of this state of things. The grandees, 
totally disregarding the commands of a Monarch for whom 
they no longer feel either affection or respect, exercise a 
disgusting tyranny ; and the people, impatient to throw 
off the galling yoke, would gladly submit to the more 
equitable government of Aureng-Zehe. 

I shall advert to five or six facts that prove the low 
state of degradation to which this wretched King is re- 
duced. 

FirxI. — When I was at Gotkonda, in the year 1667, an 
ambassador extraordinary arrived from A«mig-Zel»e, for 
the purpose of declaring war, unless the King supplied 
the Mogol with ten thousand cavalry to act against 
risapour. This force was not indeed granted; but, what 
pleased Aureng-Zehe still better, as much money was given 
as is considered sufficient for the maintenance of such a 
body of cavalry. The King paid extravagant honours to 
this ambassador and loaded him with valuable presents, 
both for himself and the Mogol his master. 

Sn'ond. — Aureng-Zebe s ordinary ambassador at the court 
of Golkonda issues his commands, grants passports, menaces 
and ill-treats the people, and in short, speaks and acts 
with the uncontrolled authority of an absolute sovereign. 

Thinl. — Kmir-Jemla'x son, Mahmet- Emir- Kan, although 
nothing more than one oi Aureng-Zebe’ s Omrahx, is so much 
respected in Golkonda, and chiefly in Maslipalam ' that the 
laplnpa, his agent or broker, virtually acts as master of the 
port. He buys and sells, admits and clears out cargoes, 
free of every impost and without any person’s intervention. 
So boundless was the father’s influence formerly in this 
country, that it has descended to the son as a matter of 
right or necessity. 

Fourth. — Sometimes the Dutch presume to lay an em» 
bargo on all the Golkonda merchant-vessels in the poft, 
nor will they suffer them to depart until the King comply 
with their demands. I have known them even protest 
* Masulipatam (Machlipatnam), see p. 112, footnote 
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against the King because the Governor of Maslipatam 
prevented them from taking forcible possession of an 
English ship in the port, by arming the whole population, 
threatening to burn the Dutch factory, and to put all 
these insolent foreigners to the sword. 

FiJ)/i. — Another symptom of decay in this kingdom is 
the debased state of the current coin ; which is extremely 
prejudicial to the commerce of the country. 

i'furih. — A sixth in.stance I would adduce of the fallen 
power of the King of Golkoiida is, that the Portuguese, 
wretched, pour, and despised as they are become, scruple 
not to menace him with war, and with the capture and 
pillage of MasHpatam and other towns if he refuse to cede 
Sail Thorne,^ a place which these same Portuguese, a few 
years ago, voluntarily resigned into his hands to avoid 
the disgrace of yielding it to the superior power of the 
Dutch. 

Many intelligent persons, however, assured me, when 1 
was in Golkoiida, that the King is by no means devoid of 
undei-standing ; that this appearance of weakness and 
indecision and of indifference to the affairs of government 
is assumed for the purpose of deceiving his enemies ; that 
he has a son concealed from the public eye, of an ardent 
and aspiring spirit, whom he intends to place on the 
throne at a favourable juncture, and then to violate his 
treaty with Aureng'Aebe. Leaving it to time to decide 
upon the soundness of these opinions, we shall proceed to 
say a few words about Visajiour. 

yi'hat country, though it has to contend frequently with 
the Mogol, still preserves the name of an independent 
kingdom. The truth is, that the generals employed 
against yisajmir, like commanders employed in every 
Other service, are delighted to be at the head of an army, 
ruling at a distance from the court with the authority of 
kings. They conduct every operation, therefore, with 

' St. Thomas’ Mount, which still contains several remains of the 
Portuguese settlement. 
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languor, and avail themselves of any pretext for the pro- 
longation of war which is alike the source of their emo- 
lument and dignity. It is become a proverbial saying, 
that the Decafi is the bread and support of the soldiers of 
Hindoustan/ It should also be observed, that the king- 
dom of Vinapaur abounds with almost impregnable for- 
tresses in mountainous situations, and that the country on 
the side of the Great Mogul’s territories is of a peculiarly 
difficult access, owing to the scarcity both of forage and 
of good wholesome water. The capital is extremely 
strong ; situated in an arid and sterile soil, and pure and 
palatable water is found only within the gates. 

Visajiour, however, is verging toward dissolution. The 
Mogol has made himself master of Paranda,^ the key of 
the kingdom ; of Eider, ^ a strong and handsome town, 
and of other important places. The death of the King 
without male issue must also operate unfavourably on the 
future concerns of this country. The throne is filled by 
a young man, educated, and adopted as her son, by the 
Queen, sister of the King of Golkonda, who, by the by, 
has been ill requited for her kindness. She returned re- 
cently from Mecca, and experienced a cold and insulting 
reception ; the young monarch pretending that her con- 
duct oil board the Dutch vessel which conveyed her to 
Moka was unbecoming both her sex and rank. It is even 
said that she was criminally connected with two or three 
of the crew, who abandoned the vessel at Moka for the 
purpose of accompanying the Queen to Mecca. 

yS'era-Gi, the gentile leader lately .spoken of, profiting 
by the distracted state of the kingdom, has seized fipon 
many strongholds, situated for the most part in the moun- 

’ Or, as Fryer pats it (p. 167), ‘frustrated chiefiy by the means of the 
Soldiery and great Ombrahs, who live Lazily and in Pay, whereu^n 
they term Duccan, Tht Bread of the Military Mm.' 

“ The fort was treacherously surrendered to the Mogul about the 
year 1635. 

’ Bidar was captured in 1653. 
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tains.^ This man is exercising all the powers of an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; laughs at the threats both of the 
Mogol and of the King at Visapour; makes frequent in- 
cursions, and ravages the country on every side, from 
Sourate to the gates of Goa. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that, notwithstanding the deep wounds which from time 
to time he inflicts upon Visajmur, the kingdom finds in 
this daring chieftain a seasonable and powerful coadjutor. 
He distracts the attention of Aureitg-Zebe by his bold and 
never-ceasing enterprises, and aflbrds so much employment 
to the Indian armies, that the Mogol cannot find the 
opportunity of achieving the conquest of Visapour. How 
to put down Sem-Gi is become the object of chief import- 
ance^/ We have seen his success at Sourale ; he after- 
wards captured the Portuguese settlement of Barden , an 
island contiguous to Goa. 

Seventhly. It was after I had left Dehli, on my return 
[to France], that I heard, at Golkonda, of the death of Cliak- 
Jehan^^ and that Aiireng-Xebe seemed much affected by the 
event, and discovered all the marks of grief which a son 
can express for the loss of his father. He set out imme- 
diately for Agra, where Begimi-Saheh received him with 
distinguished honour. She hung the mosque with tapes- 
tries of rich brocades, and in the same manner decorated 
the place where the Mogol intended to alight before he 
entered the foi-tress. On arriving at the women's apart- 

* ‘ ’Tisi undeniable he hath taken and maintains against the Moguls 
Sixty odd strong IlilU : But the Cause is, the Moguls are unacquainted 
with^ and their Bodies unfit for such barren and uneasy Places j so that 
they rather cluise to desert than defend them : Whereby it is suffici- 
ently evident Seva Gi is unable in the Plain to do anything but Rob, 
Spoil, and return with all the speed imaginable : And on that account 
it is Aurengseeb calls him his Mountain-Rat, with which the greatest 
systems of Monarchy in the World, though continued by an unin- 
terrhpted Descent of Imperial Ancestry, have ever been infested, finding 
it more hard to fight with Mountains than Men.’ — Fryer, p. 171. 

“ He died on the 22d January 1666, and lies buried in the Taj, close 
by the grave of his wife, the ‘ I^dy of the Taj.’ 
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inent in the seraglio, the princess presented him with a 
large golden basin, full of precious stones — her own jewels, 
and those which belonged to Chah-Jehan. Moved by the 
magnificence of his reception, and the affectionate pro- 
testations of his sister, Aureng-Zehe forgave her former 
conduct and has since treated her with kindness and 
liberality. 

I have now brought this history to a close. vMy readers 
have no doubt condemned the means by which the reigning 
Mogol attained the summit of power. These means were 
indeed unjust and cruel ; but it is not perhaps fair to 
judge him by the rigid rules which we apply^ to the 
character of European princes. In our quarter of the 
globe, the succession to the crown is settled in favour of 
the elde.st by -wise and fixed laws ; but in Hindomtan the 
right of governing is usually disputed by all the sons of 
the deceased monarch, each of whom is reduced to the 
cruel alternative of sacrificing his brothers, that he himself 
may reign, or of suffering his own life to be forfeited for 
the security and stability of the dominion of another. 
Yet even those who may maintain that the circumstances 
of country, birth and education afford no palliation of the 
conduct pursued by Aureng-Zehe, must admit that this 
Prince is endowed with a versatile and rare genius, that 
he is a consummate statesman, and a great King/ 
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COLBERT 

CoHccrmng the KtIi'hI of IJiudoitxInH, the Currency towards, 
and Jinat ahsorpiiou of ^/d and silcer in that coiintn/ ; 
its Itesourccs, Armies, the admtnktration of Justice, and 
the principal Cause of the Decline of Hie Slates of Asia. 



'^n Asia, the great are never approached einpty-hande^ 
When I had the honour to kiss the garment oF the great 
Mogol Aiireng-Zebe (Oraainent of the Throne), 1 presented 
him with eiglit ronpies,^ as a mark of respect ; and I offered 
a knife-ease, a fork anti a pen-knife mounted in aniher to 
the illustrious Facet Kan (The Accomplished Knight), a 
Minister charged with the weightiest concerns of the 
empire, on whose decision depended the amount of 
my' salary as physician. Thongli 1 presume not. My Lord, 
to introduce new customs into Franee, yet J cannot be 
expected, so soon after iny return from Iltiidoiislan, to 
l 9 ^e all remembrance of the practice just mentioned, 
an£ hope I shall be pardoned fur hesitating to appear 

* One loupie is worth about thirty sols. — Hermer. [Talting the sol 
as equal to 0.9 of a penny English, in 1670, one ‘ roupie ’ equalled 
as, 3d., which agrees with Tavernier’s value.] 
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in the presence of a King who inspires me with very 
different feelings than did Aureng Zebe ; or before you. My 
Lord,^ who deserve my respect much more than Fasel- 
kan, without some small offering, which may derive value 
from its novelty, if not from the hand that bestows it. 
The late revolution in Hindousian, so full of extraordinary 
events, may be deemed worthy the attention of our great 
Monarch ; and this letter, considering the importance of 
its matter, may not be unsuitable to the rank you bear in 
his Majesty's council. It seems, indeed, addressed with 
propriety to one whose measures have so admirably 
restored order in many departments which, before my 
dejiarture from France, 1 feared were irremediably con- 
fused ; to one who has evinced so much anxiety to make 
known to tlie ends of the earth the character of our 
sovereign, and of what the French people are capable in 
the execution of whatever you project for their benefit 
and glory. 

It was in HindoiiJitan, My Lord, whither your fame 
extends, and from which country I am lately returned 
after an absence of twelve years, that I first became 
acquainted with the happiness of France, and with the 
share which you have had in promoting it, by your 
unwearied attention and brilliant abilities. This is a 
theme on which 1 could fondly dwell ; but why should 1 
expatiate on facts already and universally admitted, when 
my present purjwsc is to treat of those which are new and 
unknown ? It will be more agreeable to you if I proceed, 
according to my promise, to furnish such materials as may 
enable your lordship to form some idea of the actual s&te 
of the Indies. 

\;The maps of Asia point out the mighty extent of the 
Great Mogul's empire, known' commonly by the name ^ 
the Indies, or Hindousian. I have not measured it with 
mathematical exactness ; but judging from the ordinary 

^ Jean Baptiste Colbert, born in 1619 and died in 1683, Finance 
Minister to Louis xiv. of France, who is the king referred to. 
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rate of travel, and considering that it is a journey of three 
months from the frontier of the kingdom of Golkonda to 
Kazni,'- or rather beyond it, near to Kandahar, which is 
the first town in Persia, the distance between those two 
extreme points cannot be less than five hundred French 
leagues, or five times as far as from Park to Lymis^ 

is important to observe, that of this vast tract of 
country, a large portion is extremely fertile ; the .large 
kingdom of Benga/e, for instance, suipassing Kgtfpt itself, 
not only in the production of rice, corn, and other 
necessaries of life, but of innumerable articles of commerce 
which are not cultivated in LgJ/jo/ ; such as silks, cotton, 
and indigo. There are also many parts of the Indies, 
where the pojiulation is sufficiently abundant, and the 
land pretty well tilled ; and where the artisan, although 
naturally indolent, is yet compelled by necessity or other- 
wise to employ himself in manufacturing carpets, brocades, 
embroideries, gold and silver cloths, and the various sorts 
of silk and cotton goods, which are used in the counti’y or 
exported abroad^ 

It should not escajie notice that gold and silver, after cir- 
culating in every other quarter of the globe, come at length 
to be swallowed up, lost in some measure, in HindousUin. 
Of the quantity drawn from America, and dispersed among 
the different European states, a part finds its way, through 
various channels, to Turket/, for the payment of commodities 
imported from that country ; and a part passes into Persia, 
by way of Smyrna, for the silks laden at that port. Turket/ 
cannot dispense with the coffee,® which she receives from 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix ; and the productions of the Indies 
are equally necessary to Turkey, Yemen, and Persia. Thus it 
happens that these countries are under the necessity of 
(.sending a portion of their gold and silver to Moka, on the 
Red Sea, near Bahel-mandel ; to Bassora, at the top of the 
Persian Gulf; and to Bander Almssi or Gome ran, near 

' Ghazni, * 

® Cauve in the original, from the Arabic kahtva, see p. 364, footnote 
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Onnwt ; which gold and sOver is exported to Hindomian 
by the vessels that arrive every year, in the mausem, or 
the season of the winds, at those three celebrated ports, 
laden with goods from that country. Let it also be borne 
in mind that all the Indian vessels, whether they belong 
to the Indium themselves, or to the Dutch, or Engtisk, or 
Portuguese, which every year carry cargoes of merchandise 
from Hindouslan to Pegu, Tanasseri,^ Siam, Ceylon, Achem,^ 
Macassar, the Maldives, to Mocamhie, and other places, 
bring back to llindoustan from those countries a large 
quantity of the precious metals, which share the fate of 
those brought from Moka, Bassova, and Bander- Abassi. 
And in regard to the gold and silver which the Dutch 
draw from Japan, where there arc mines, a part is, sooner 
or later, introduced into llindoustan ; and whatever is 
brought directly by sea, either from Portugal or from 
France, seldom leaves the country, returns being made in 
merchandise. 

^ am aware it may be said, that llindoustan is in want of 
copper, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, elephants, and other 
things, with which she is supplied by the Dutch from 
Japan, the Moluccas, ('ey Ion, and Europe, — that she obtains 
lead from abroad, in part from England ; broadcloths and 
other articles from France ; — that she is in need of a con- 
siderable number of foreign horses, receiving annually 
more than five-and-twenty thousand from Usbec, a great 
many from Persia by way of Kandahar, and several from 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Persia, by sea, through the ports of 
Moka, Bauora, and Bander-Altassi. It may also be observed 
that Hindouslan consumes an immense quantity of fr^sh 
fruit from Samarkand, Bali,"* Bocara, and Persia ; such 
as melons, apples, pears and grapes, eaten at Dehli and 

' The ancient and coned form for Tenasscriin, now the soiUheril 
division of the Piovince of Lower Bunnah. 

* Aclieen, the celebrated emporium at the north of the island of 
Sumatra. < 

’ Thus in original ; probably a misprint for fialk (Balkh). 
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purchased at a very high price nearly the whole winter ; 
— and likewise dried fruit, such as almonds, pistachio 
and various other small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins, 
which may be procured the whole year round ; — that she 
imports a small sea-shell from the Maldives, used in 
Bengale, and other places, as a species of small money ; 
ambergris from the Maldives and MozamUc ; rhinoceros’ 
horns, elephants’ teeth, and slaves from Ethiopia ; musk 
and porcelain from China, and pearls from Beharen} and 
Tufucoun/,^ near Ceijloii ; and I know not what quantity of 
other similar wares, which she might well do without. 

The importation of all these articles into Hiiidoustan 
does not, however, occasion the export of gold and silver ; 
because the merchants who bring them find it advantageous 
to take back, in exchange, the productions of the country. 

Supplying itself with articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture, does not, therefore, prevent IJhidotistan from 
absorbing a large portion of the gold and silver of the 
world, admitted through a variety of channels, while there 
is scarcely an opening for its return./’ 

It should also be borne in mind, that the Great Mogol 
constitutes himself heir of all the Omrahs, or lords, and 
likewise of the Mansebdars, or inferior lords, who are in 
his pay ; and, what is of the utmost importance, that he is 
proprietor of every acre of land in the kingdom, except- 
ing, perhaps, some houses and gardens which he sometimes 
permits his subjects to buy, sell, and otherwise dispose 
of, among themselves. 

The island of Kl-Bahicin, in ihe Persian Gulf, still the site of a 
great pearl-fishery. The name, literally the Two Seas, probably owes 
its origin to tlie notion that the Persian Gulf and the Sea of Om£n 
meet there. It is used in the sense of r6irot SiffiKasaos in Acts xxvii. 
41, ‘ And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran the ship 
‘aground.’ 

° Tuticorin, the seaport in the Tinnevclli District, Madias Presidency, 
formerly in the hands of the Portuguese, then of the Dutch, has still 
a considerable foreign trade, the value of which ranks next to that of 
Madras, and the sixth in all India. 
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I think 1 have shown that the precious metals must 
abound in Uindmulan, although the country be destitute 
of mines ; and that the Great Mogol, lord and master of 
the greater part, must necessarily be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, and possess incalculable wealth. 

But there are many circumstances to be considered, as 
forming a counterpoise to these riches. 
v/Ttr*/. — Of the vast tracts of country constituting the 
empire of Hindoustan, many are little more than sand, or 
barren mountains, badly cultivated, and thinly peopled; 
and even a considerable portion of the good land remains 
untilled from want of labourers ; many of whom perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they experience from 
the Governors. These poor people, when incapable of 
discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are not 
only often deprived of the means of subsistence, but are' 
bereft of their children, who are carried away as slaves. 
Thus it happens that many of the peasantry, driven to 
despair by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, 
and seek a more tolerable mmle of existence, either in 
the towns, or camps; as bearers of burdens, carriers of 
water, or servants to horsemen. Sometimes they fly to| 
the territories of a Raja, because there they find less 
oppression, and are allowed a greater degree of comfort.^ 

Second. — The empire of the Great Mogol comprehends 
several nations, over which he is not absolute master. Most 
of them still retain their own peculiar chiefs or sovereigns, 
who obey the Mogol or pay him tribute only by compulsion. 
In many instances this tribute is of trifling amount ; 
in others none is paid ; and I shall adduce instances >of 
nations which, instead of paying, receive tribute. 

The petty sovereignties bonlering the Persian frontiers, 
for example, seldom pay tribute either to the Mogol or to 
the King of Persia. Nor can the former be said to receive 
anything considerable from the Balouckes, Augans, and 
other mountaineers, who indeed seem to feel nearly in- 
dependent of him, as was proved by their conduct when 
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the Mogul marched from Ateck on the Indus to Kaboul ; for 
the purpose of besieging Kandahar^ By stopping the 
supply of water from the mountains, and preventing its 
descent into the fields contiguous to the public road, they 
completely ariested the army on its march, until the 



i (c 9 Ou gt l^tii 
I wo lid <I t *10 cirry nc 
Till th 1 ti^c t d y nts 1 t c 
All c d ch) t sTcin to know the ii>e fi.ar 

mountaineers received from the Mosul the presents which 
they had solicited in the w.iy of alms 

The Palaiu also are an intractable race They are 
Mahometans, who formerly inhabited a country in the 
vicinity of the Ganges, toward Beiigale Before the in- 
‘ In 1651*52 
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vasion of India by the Mogols, the Patans had rendered 
themselves formidable in several places. Their power 
was felt principally at Defili,^ many of the neighbouring 
lityas being their tributaries. Even the menials and 
carriers of water belonging to that nation are high-spirited 
and warlike. ‘ If it be not soj may I never ascend the 
throne of DehU,' is the usual phraseology of a Palav, when 
wishing to enforce the truth of any assertion. They hold 
the I/idu/ui-, both Gmiih* and Mogols, in the utmost con- 
tempt ; and, recollecting the consideration in which they 
were formerly held in India, they mortally hate the Mogols, 
by whom their fathers were dispossessed of great princi- 
palities, and driven to the mountains far from Deltli and 
Agra. In these mountains some Patans established them- 
selves us petty sovereigns or llajas; but without any 
great power. 

The King of Fkapaitr, s<» far from paying tribute to the 
Mogul, is engaged in perpetual war with him, and contrives 
to defend his dominions. He owes his preservation less 
to the strength of his arms than to many peculiar circum- 
stances.'' His kingdom is at a great distance from Agra 
and Drhli, the Mogul's usual places of residence ; the 
capital city, called also Visapour,^ is strong, and not easily 
accessible to an invading army, because of the bad water 

* The rathin Sulldns of Uehli may l>e said lo have reigned from 
1192-1554, somewhat more than three centuries and a half, during 
which lime six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded to 
the throne of Dehli. The boundaries of their Empire, at all limes 
uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme limits of Eastern Bengal 
on one side to Kabul and Kandahar on the west, with Sind and the 
Southern I'eninsula to complete the circle ; occasionally reduced fo a 
few districts around the capital and in one instance confined to tlie 
single spot enclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. .See 
Thomas's Chronicles of the Palhdn King of Dehli, 1877. 

“ How true this is at the present day. The regimental bihsthi <w 
water-carrier, generally a Fathan, is still a universal favourite, and liis 
prowess has lately been sung in spirited verse by Hudyard Kipling in 
his barrack-ioom ballad of Gunga Din {The Scots Observer, ylh June 
1890). ® .See p. 196. ■* Bijaptir. 
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and scarcity of forage in the' surrounding country ; and 
several Baja* for the sake of mutual security join him, 
when attacked, with their forces. The celebrated Seva-Gi 
not long ago made a seasonable diversion in his favour, by 
plundering and burning the rich seaport of Smrate} 

There is again the wealthy and powerful King of Gol- 
konda, who secretly supplies the King of Visapour with 
money, and constantly keeps an army on the frontiers, 
with the double object of defending his own territories and 
aiding Vuapour in the event of that country being closely 
pressed. 

Similarly, among those not paying tribute may be num- 
bered more than a hundred Itqjai, or Cetitile sovereigns of 
considerable strength, dispersed over the whole empire, 
some near and some at a distance from Agra and Dekli. 
Fifteen or sixteen of these Baja* are rich and formidable, 
jmrticularly Bana,- formerly considered Emperor of the 
Rajas, and supposed to be descended from King Porus, 
Je**eivgHe * and JeMomseingue.^ If these three chose to 
enter into an offensive league, they would prove dangerous 
opponents to the yiagol, each of them having at all times 
the means of taking the field with twenty thousand cavalry; 
better than any that could be o))pi)sed to them. These 
horsemen are called Ragijtom, or sons of Raja*. I'heir 
military occupation, as I have stated elsewhere,’' descends 
from father to son ; and every man receives a grant of land 
on condition that he be always prepared to mount his 
horse and follow the Raja, wliither he shall command. 
These men endure a great deal of fatigue, and require only 
discipline to become excellent soldiers. 

Third. — It is material to remark that the Great Mogol is 
a Mahometan, of the sect of the Souniit/s, who, believing 
with the Turks that Osman was the true successor of 
Mqhomet, are distinguished by the name of Osmanlys. The 

’ .See p. l88. - Raiia Sanga or Sunka of Cbiltor. 

“ See p. 34 text, and footnote *. 

■* See p. 37 text, and footnote *, ® .*^60 p. 39. 
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mtjoiity of his conrtiers, however, being Persians, are of 
the party known by the appellation of Chios, believers in 
the real succession of Alt/. Moreover, the Great Mogol is a’ 
foreigner in Hindoustan, a descendant oT Tamerlan, chief of' 
■ those Mogoh from Tartan/ who, about the year 1401, over-’ 
,nin and conquei'ed the Indies. Consequently he finds hinj- 
self in an hostile country, or nearly so ; a counlSy containing' 
huti(^d$ of Gentiles to one Mogol, or ev^ to one 
Mahmuian.'^ To inaintaiii himself in such a country, in the 
midst of domestic and powerful enemies, and to be always 
prepared against any hostile movement on the side of 
Persia or Ushec, he is under the necessity of keeping up 
numerous armies, even in the time of peace. These armies 
are composed either of natives, such as Ragipous and 
Patans, or of genuine Mogols and people who, though less 
esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, 
and Mahometans. The court itself does not now consist, 
as originally, of real Mogols ; but is a medley of Usbecs, 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks, or descendants from all these 
people ; known, as I said before, by the general appellation 
of Mogols. It should be added, however, that children of 
the third and fourth generation, who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this country of 
their nativity, are held in much less respect than new 
comers, and are seldom invested with official situations : 
they consider themselves happy, if permitted to serve as 
private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry. — But it is time 
to give your lordship some idea of the armies of the Great 
Mogol, in order that you may judge, by the vast expendi- 
ture to which they subject him, what are really hi# effec- 
tive means and resources. 

1 shall first speak of the native army,^ which he must 
perforce entertain. ^ 

Under this head are comprehended the ragipous of 
Jesseingue and o{ Jessomseingue ; to whom, and to several 
other Rajas, the Mogol grants large sums for the service 
' In the original, * Milice du pais. ’ 
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of a certain number of their ra^pous, to be kept always 
ready and at his disposal. Rajas bear an equal rank with 
the foreign and Mahometan Omrahs, whether employed in 
the army which the King retains at all times near his 
person, or in those stationed in the provinces. They are 
also generally subjected to the same regulations as the 
Omrahs, even to mounting guard ; with this difference, 
however, ^tljat the Rajas never mount within a fortress, 
but invariably without the walls, under their own tents, 
not enduring the idea of being confined during four-and- 
twenty hours, and always refusing to enter any fortress 
unless well attended, and by men determined to sacrifice 
their lives for their leaders. This self-devotion has been 
sufficiently proved when attempts have been made to deal 
treacherously with a Raja. 

There are many reasons why the Mogol is obliged to 
retain Rajas in his service. 

f First, llagipous are not 'only excellent soldiers, but, as I 
have said, some Rajas can in any one day bring more than 
twenty thousand to the field. 

’ Second. They are necessary to keep in check such Rajas 
as are not in the Mogol's pay; to reduce to submission 
those who take up arms rather than pay tribute, or refuse 
to join the army when summoned by the Mogul. 

Third. It is the King's policy to foment jealousy and 
disconi^ amongst the Rajas, and by caressing and favouring 
some more than others, he often succeeds, when desirous 
of doing so, in kindling wars among them. 

I Fourth. They are always at hand to be employed against 
(the Pafaiis, or against any rebellious Oiura/i or governor. 

Fifth. Whenever the King of Golkonda withholds his 
tribute, or evinces an inclination to defend the King of J'is- 
apour or any neighbouring Raja whom the Mogol wishes 
to despoil or render tributaiy. Rajas are sent against him 
in preference to Omrahs, who being for the most part 
Persians, are not of the same religion as the Mogol, to wit 
Sounnps, but Chios, as are the Kings of Persia and Golkonda. 
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Sixth. The Mogot never finds the li<yas more useful 
than when he is engaged in hostility with the Persians. 
His Omralts, as I have just remarked, are generally of 
that nation, and shudder at the idea of fighting against 
their natural King ; especially because they acknowledge 
him os their Imam, their Calife or sovereign pontiff, and 
the descendant of Ah/, to bear arms against whom they 
therefore consider a great crime. ^ f. 

The Mogol is also compelled to engage Patans in his 
service by reasons veiy similar to those I have assigned 
for employing ragipoiis. 

In fine, he is reduced to the necessity of supporting 
those troops of foreigners, or Moguls, which we have 
noticed ; and as they form the principal force of the king- 
dom, and arc maintained at an incredible expense, a de- 
tailed description of this force may not be unacceptable. 

These troops, both cavalry and infantry, may be con- 
sidered under two heads : one part as always near the 
MogoFi person ; the other, as dispersed in the several 
provinces. In regard to the cavalry retained near the 
King, I shall speak first of the Omrahs, then of the 
Mamchdars, next of the Jiouzindars; and, last of all, of 
the common troopers. I shall then proceed to the in- 
fantry, and describe the musketeers and all the foot-men 
who serve in the artillery, saying a word in passing on the 
horse artillery. 

It must not be imagined that the (hurahs or Lords of^ 
the MogoFs court arc members of ancient families, as our 
nobility in France. The King being proprietor of all the* 
lands in the empire, there can exist neither Dukedoms 
nor Marquisates ; nor can any family be found possessed 
of wealth arising from a domain, and living upon its own 
patrimony. The courtiers are often not even descendants ■ 
of Omrahs, because, the King being heir of all their posses* 
sions, no family can long maintain its distinction, but, 
after the Omrah’s death, is soon extinguished, and the 
sons, or at least the grandsons, reduced generally, we 
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might almost say, to beggary, and compelled to enlist as 
mere troopers in the cavalry of some Omrah. The King, 
however, usually bestows a small pension on the widow, 
and often on the family •, and if the Omrah’ s life be suf- 
ficiently prolonged, he may obtain the advancement of 
his children by royal favour, particularly if their persons 
be well formed, and their complexions sufficiently fair to 
enable them to pass for genuine Mogoh.^ But this ad- 
vancement through special favour proceeds slowly, for it 
is an almost invariable custom to pass gradually from 
small salaries, and inconsiderable offices, to situations of 
greater trust and emolument. The Omrahs, therefore, 
mostly consist of adventurers from different nations who 
entice one another to the court ; and are generally per- 
sons of low descent, some having been originally slaves, 
and the majority being destitute of education. The 
Mogol raises them to dignities, or degrades them to 
obscurity, according to his own pleasure and caprice. 

Some of the Omrahs have the title of Hazari/, or lord of 
a thousand horse ; some, of Don Ilazary, lord of two thou- 
sand horse ; some, of Penge, lord of five thousand horse ; 
some, of Heckt, lord of seven thousand horse ; some, of 
Deh IJazaiy, lord of ten thousand horse ; and sometimes an 
Omrah has the title of Douasdek Hazary, lord of twelve 
thousand horse ; as was the case with the King’s eldest 
son. Their pay is proportionate, not to the number of 
men, but to the number of horses, and two horses are 
generally allowed to one trooper, in order that the ser- 
vice may be better performed ; for in those hot countries 
it is usual to say that a soldier with a single horse has one 
foot on the ground. But let it not be supposed that an 
Omrah is expected to keep, or indeed that the King would 
pay for, such a body of horse as is implied by the titles of 
Douasdek or Hechi Hazan/ ; high-sounding names intended 
to ^pose on the credulous, and deceive Foreigiiers. The 
King himself regulates as well the effective number 
> See pp. 3, 404. 
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that each Omrak is to maintain, as the nominal number 
which he need not keep, but which is also paid for, and 
usually forms the principal part of his salary. This salary 
is increased by the money that the Omrah retains out of 
every man’s pay, and by what accrues from his false re- 
turns of the horses he is supposed to provide : all which 
renders tlie Omrah's income very considerable, particularly 
when he is so fortunate as to have some good Jah-ghirt, or 
suitable lands, assigned to him for the payment of his 
salary : for I perceived that the Omrah under whom I 
served, a Penge-Hacart/, or lord of five thousand, whose 
quota was fixed at five hundred horses, had yet a balance 
over after the payment of all expenses, of nearly five 
thousand crowns a month, although, like all those who 
have no Jah-g/Urx, he was a K'agdy,^ that is to say, one who 
drew his pay in cash from the treasury. Jflotwithstanding 
these large incomes, I was acquainted with very few 
wealthy Oinrniix; on the contraiy, most of them are in 
embarrassed circumstances, and deeply in debt j not that 
they are ruined, like the nobility of other countries, by 
the extravagance of their table, but by the costly presents 
made to the King at certain annual festivals, and by their 
large establishments of wives, servants, camels, and hor.se^ 
The Omrahs in the provinces, in the armies, and at 
court, are very numerous ; but it was not in my power to 
ascertain their number, which is not fixed. I never saw 
less than five-and-twenty to thirty at court, all of whom 
were in the receipt of the large incomes already mentioned, 
dependent for the amount upon their number of horse.s, 
from one to twelve thousand. * 

It is these Omrahs who attain to the highest honours 
and situations of the State, — at court, in the provinces, 
and in the armies ; and who are, as they call themselves, 
the Pillars of the Empire. Tney maintain the splendoilr 
of the court, and are never seen out-of-doors but in the 

* From the Persian word naqti, meaning silver, used in the sense of 
ready money. 
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most superb apparel ; mounted sometimes on an elephant^ 
sometimes on horseback, and not unfrequently in a Palekjf 
attended by many of their cavalry, and by a 'large body ot 
servants on foot, who take their station in front, and at 
either side, of their lord, not only to clear the way, but to 
flap the fltes and brush ofi^ the dust with tails of peacocks ; 
to carry the picquedenl ‘ or spitoon, -water to allay the 
Omrah’x thirst, and sometimes account-books, and other 
papers. Every Omrah at court is obliged, under a certain 
penalty, to repair twice a day to the assembly, for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the King, at ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning, when he is there seated to 
dispense justice, and at six in the evening. An Omrah 
must also, in rotation, keep guard in the fortress once 
every week, during four-and-twenty hours. He sends 
thither his bed, carpet, and other furniture ; the King 
supplying him with nothing but his meals. These are 
received with peculiar ceremony. Thrice the Omrah per- 
forms the iaxUm, or reverence, the face turned toward the 
royal apartment ; first dropping the hand down to the 
ground, and then lifting it up to the head.'-* 

Whenever the King takes an excursion in his Palekjf, 
on an elephant, or in a Tart-liaivm (or travelling throne, 
carried upon the shoulders of eight men, who are cleverly 
relieved from time to time when on the march by eight 
others), all the Omrahn who are not prevented by illness, 
disabled by age, or exempted by a ]>eculiar office, are 
bound to accompany him on horseback, exposed to the 

*<A capital transliteration of the I iindostance woid ptk-dun, spit- 
hox. The ‘ pigdaun ’ of modern Anglo-Indian colloquial. In another 
English translation of this book the word picquedi,nt has been reiideied 
‘ tooth-pick,’ a mistake that has been copied by others. 

“ ‘ The salutation called tasllm consists in placing the back of the 
right hand on the ground , and then raising it gently nil the person 
stands erect, uhen he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of 
his head, which pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready 
to give himself as an offering.’ — Atn i-Akbmt, Blochraann’s trans- 
lation, vol. 1. p. 158. See p. 258 text, and footnote 
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inclemency of the -weather and to suffocating clouds of 
dust. On every occasion the King is completely sheltered, 
whether taking the diversion of hunting, marching at the 
head of his troops, or making his progresses from one city 
to another. When, however, he ponfines his hunting to 
the neighbourhood of the city, visits his country house or 
repairs to the ino.sque, he sometimes dispenses with so 
large a retinue, and prefers being attended by such 
Omrahx only as are that day on guard. 

^lanseMars * are horsemen with mmiiieh pay, which is a 
peculiar pay, both honourable and considerable ; not equal 
to that of the Omrahs, hut much greater than the common 
pay^ Hence they are looke<l on as petty Omra/ut, and as 
being of the rank from which the Omrahs are taken. 
They acknowledge no other chief but the King, and have 
much the same duties imposed upon them as the (hnrahn, 
to whom they would be equal if they had horsemen under 
them, as formerly was sometimes the case; but now they 
have only two, four, or six service horses, that is, such 
as b« ar the King's mark ; and their pay is, in some in- 
stances, as low as one hundred and fifty rouplcx per month, 
and never exceeds seve n hun dred. Their number is not 
■ed,^ but they arc nuiclimore numerous than the Oinrahs : 
^sides those in the provinces and armies, there are never 
[less than two or three hundred at court. 

^uir.iiidarx are also cavaliers, w'ho receive their jiay daily, 
as the word imports ; but their pay is greater, in some 
instances, than that of many of the nianxMany It is, 
however, of a different kind, and not thought so jionniir.r 
able, but the Itoitzimhirx arc not subject, like the Mansbb- 
dars, to the Ageiiax ; that is, are not bound to take, at a 
valuation, carpets, and other pieces of funiiture, that have 

* MansaO means in Arnlnc and Persian an office, hcncc 
an officer, but the word was generally lestricted to high ofliciaU. 

“ Akbar fixed the number of Mansabs at sixty six, to correspond 
with the value of the letters in the name of Allah. Sec Blochmann's 
Am, vol. i. p. 327. 
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been used in the King's paUce, and on which an un- 
reasonable value is scnnetimes set. Their number is very 
great They 611 the inferior offices ; many being clerks 
and under-clerks ; while some are employed to affix the 
King’s signet to Barattes,'^ or oi-ders for the payment of 
money; and they scruple not to receive bribes for the 
quick issuing of these documents. 

The common horsemen serve under the Omraki : they 
are of two classes ; the 6rst consists of those who keep a 
pair of horses which the (hmah is bound to maintain for 
the King's service, and which bear the Ontrah'i mark on the 
thigh, and the second of those who keep only one horse. 
The former are the more esteemed, and receive the greater 
pay. The pay of the troopers depends, in a great measure, 

‘ A corresponded somewhat to the model n cheque , it was n 
statement of account which conlatntd details of the service or work 
for which it was issued, a pay order It had to piss through niin) 
hands for ‘ counteisignaluic ’ befoic hcing actually cashed ‘ the 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposits and 
payments of salaues to the woikmen (of whom some diaw their piy 
on [military] descriptive mils, and others nctording to the sciiices 
performed by them, as the men engaged in the linpeiial elephant and 
horse stables, and in the w'agon department) are all made hy batais 
(At», p 262) 

The tmpeior Akbar who oigamsed in a \ery thorough munnei all 
the various departments of State, being elcsirous of avoiding delay, 
‘and flora motives of kindness’ ordered that certain classes of state 
papers, among other.. Iwats, then all included in the term saitaJ, 
need not be placed before him personally this practice appears 
fiom hernier's statement to have lieen conunued by succeeding 
hmperors, but apparently with not altogether satisfactory results. 

At the present day the word bual is a)>]dicd to certain documents of 
State in Turkey, and 111 newspaper, London, October ist, 

1890, we read with reference to the doings of Monsignor Senessi 
the Bulgarian Archbishop, in Macedonia, that . . ‘ There can be 

little doubt, however, that, by the terms of his Herat, he is strictly with 
in'tps right in visiting all villages where the Exarchist population is in 
marked majority, and in consecrating churches foi iliem. further- 
more, besides the written authority, which might count fur very little, 
he seems to enjoy if not the countenaiice, at least the tolerance of the 
Turkish authorities. , ’ 
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on the generosity of the Omrah, who may favour whom 
he pleases ; although it is understood by the Mogol that 
he that keeps only one horse shall not receive less than 
dve-and-twenty roupies a month, and 011 that footing he 
calculates his accounts with the Otnra/u.^ 

The foot-soldiers receive the smallest pay ; and, to be 
sure, the musketeers cut a sorry figure at the best of times, 
which may be said to be when squatting on the ground, 
and resting their muskets on a kind of wooden fork which 
hangs to them. Even then, they are terribly afraid of 
burning their eyes or their long beards, and above all lest 
some Dgeii,^ or evil spirit, should cause the bursting of 
their musket. Some have twenty roupies a month, some 
fifteen, some ten ; but their artillerymen who receive great 
pay, particularly all the Fniiiguh or Christians, — Portuguese, 
English, Duteh, Germans, and French ; fugitives from Goa, 
and from the Dutch and English companies. Fonnerly, 
when the Mogols were little skilled in the management of 
artillery, the pay of the Europeans was more liberal, and 
there are still some remaining who receive two hundred 
raiipics a month ; but miw the King admits them with 
difficulty into the service, and limits their pay to thirty- 
two roupies. 

The artillery is of two sorts, the heavy and the light, 
or, as they call the latter, the artillery of the stirrup. With 
respect to the heavy artillery, I recollect that when the 
King, after his illness, went with his army to Lakor and 
Kachemire to pass the summer in that dear little ‘ paradise of 
the Indies,’ it consisted of seventy pieces of cannon, mostly 
of brass, without reckoning from two to three hundfed 
light camels, each of which carried a small field-piece of 
the size of a double musket, attached on the back of the 

' In the time of the Emperor Akbar, a yaka^pah (one horj^ 
tiooper was paid according to the kind of hori-e he maintained, and 
the amount varied from Its. 30 per men<^em for an Iraqi (Arabian) to 
Ks. 12 for a Janglah, or what would now he called a ‘country bred.’ 

• The Aiabic jinn. 
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animal, much in the same manner as swivels are fixed in 
oiir barks. I shall relate elsewhere this expedition to 
Kachemire, and describe how the King, during that long 
journey, amused himself almost every day, with the sports 
of the field, sometimes letting his birds of prey loose 
against cranes ; sometimes hunting the nilsgaus, or grey 
oxen (a species of elk) ; another day hunting antelopes 
with tame leopards j and then indulging in the exclu- 
sively royal hunt of the lion. 

The artillery of the stirrup, which also accompanied the 
Mogol in the journey to Lahor and Kachetnire, appeared to 
me extremely well appointed. It consisted of fifty or sixty 
small field-pieces, all of brass; each piece mounted on a well- 
made and hand.somely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and another in front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red streamers. The 
carriage, with the driver, was drawn by two fine horses, 
and attended by a third horse, led by an assistant driver as 
a relay. The heavy artillery did not always follow the 
King, who was in the habit of diverging from the highroad, 
in search of hunting-ground, or for the purjxise of keeping 
near the rivers and other waters. It could not move along 
difficult passes, or cross the bridges of boats thrown over 
the rivers. Hut the light artillery is always intended to be 
near the King’s person and on that account takes the name 
of artillery of the stirrup. When he resumes his journey 
in the morning, and is disposed to shoot or hunt in game 
preserves, the avenues to wliich are guarded, it moves 
straight forward, and reaches with all possible speed the 
next place of encampment, where the royal tents and those 
of the principal Omrnhi have been pitched since the pre- 
ceding day. The guns are then ranged in front of the 
Kjng’s quarters, and by way of signal to the army, fire a 
volley the-moment he arrives. 

The army stationed in the provinces differs in nothing 
from that ab^t the King’s person, except in its superior 
numbers, iln every district there are Onira/ut, MannfMan, 
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Rousindan, common troopers, infantry and artillery/ In 
the Decan alone the cavalry amounts to twenty or five-and- 
twenty, and sometimes to thirty thousand ; a force n<it 
more than sufficient to overawe the powerful King of 
Golkonda, and to maintain the war against the King of 
Visapovr and the Rajas who, for the sake of mutual protec- 
tion, join their forces with his. The number of troops in 
the kingdom of Kabou), which it is necessary to quarter in 
that country to guard against any hostile movement on the 
part of the Fenians, Augans, Balonchees, and I know not how 
many other mountaineers, cannot be less than twelve or 
fifteen thousand. In the kingdom of Kachemire there are 
more than four thousand. In Jiengale, so frequently the 
seat of war, the number is much greater ; and as there is 
no province which can disj>ensc with a military force, more 
or less numerous, according to its extent and particular 
situatio]),'flie total amount of troops in Hhidoiisinn is almost 
incredible./ 

Leaving out of our present calculation the infantry, which 
is of small amount, and the number of horses, which is 
merely nominal, and is apt to deceive a superficial observer, 
1 .should think, with many persons u'ell conversant with 
this matter, that the effective cavalry, commonly about the 
King’s person, including that of the Rajas and Patans, 
amount to thirty-five or forty thousand ; which, added to 
those in the provinces, forms a total of more than two 
hundred thousand horse. 

1 have said that the infantry was inconsiderable. I do 
not think that in the army immediately about the King, 
the number can exceed fifteen thousand, including mus- 
keteers, foot artillery, and generally, every person con- 
nected with that artillery. From this, an estimate may 
be formed of the number of infantry in the province. 
I cannot account for the prodigious amount of infantry 
with which some people swell the armies of the Great 
Mogol, otherwise than by supposing that with the fighting 
men, they confound servants, sutlers, tradesmen, and all 
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those individuals belon^inj^r to bazars, or markets, who 
accompany the troops.^ Including these followers, I can 
well conceive that the army immediately about the King’s 
person, particularly when it is known that he intends to 
absent himself for some time from his capital, may amount 
to two, or even three hundred thousand infantry. This 
will not be deemed an extravagant computation, if we 
bear in mind the immense quantity of tents, kitchens, 
baggage, furniture, and even women, usually attendant on 
the army. For the conveyance of all these are again 
required many elephants, camels, oxen, horses, and porters. 
Your Lordship will bear in mind that, from the nature and 
government of this country, where the King is sole pro- 
prietor of all the land in the empire, a capital city, such as 
Dehly or Agra, derives its chief support from the presence 
of the army, and that the population is reduced to the 
necessity of following the Mogul whenever he undertakes 
a journey of long continuance.''® Those cities resemble any 
place rather than Park ; they might more fitly be com- 
pared to a camp, if the lodgings and accommodations were 
not a little superior to those found in the tents of armies. 

It is also important to remark the absolute necessity 
which exists of paying the whole of this army every two 
months, from the omrah to the private soldier; for the 
King’s pay is their only means of sustenance. In France, 
when the exigencies of the times prevent the government 
from immediately discharging an arrear of debt, an officer, 
or even a jirivate soldier, may contrive to live for some 
time by means of his own private income ; but in the 
Indies, any unusual delay in the payment of the troops is 
sure to be attended u ith fatal consequences ; after .selling 
whatever trifling articles they may jiossess, the soldiers 
digband and die of hunger. 'Toward the close of the late 
civil war, I discovered a growing disposition in the 

^ In the time of the Emperor Akhar, porters, dSk runsers or post- 
men, giadiators (sham^hMiaz), wrestlers, palki bearers, and water- 
carriers, were all classed as infantry. “ See p. 381. 
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troopers to sell their horses, which they would, no doubt, 
soon have done if the war had been prolonged. And no 
wonder ; for consider, My Lord, that it is difficult to find in 
the Mogoff army, a soldier who is not married, who has not 
wife, children, servants, and slaves, all depending upon him 
for support. I have known many persons lost in amazement 
while contemplating the number of persons, amounting to 
millions, who depend for support solely on the King’s pay. 
Is it possible, they have asked, that any revenue can 
suffice for such incredible expenditure ? .seeming to forget 
the riches of the Great Magol, and the peculiar manner in 
which Hindouslan is governed. 

But I have not enumerated all the expenses incurred 
by the Great Mogof. He keeps in Dehly and Agra from 
two to three thousand fine horses, always at hand in case 
of emergency: eight or nine hundred elephants, and a 
large number of baggage horses, mules, and porters, 
intended to carry the numerous and capacious tents, with 
'their fittings, his wives and women, furniture, kitchen 
apparatus. Gauges’ -mater} and all the other articles neces- 

' The Mogul Emperors wcie great connoisseurs in the matter of 
good water, and the following extract fiom the Ain-t-Akbari, 
vol. i. p. 55, regarding the department of state, the Abdar Khatiah, 
which had to do with the supply and cooling of drinking water, 
also with the supply of ice, then brought in the form of frozen 
snow from the Himalayas, is interes' ing. ‘His Majesty calls this 
source of life “the water of immortality,” and has committed the 
cate of this department to proper i«)Sons. He does not drink much 
but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on travels 
he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy peisons arc stationed on 
the banks of that river, who des))atch the water in sealed jars. When 
the Court was at the capital Agra and in Euttepore, Seekree, the 
water came from the district of Saiun,^ but now that his Majesty is in 
the Panjab, the water is brought from Ilardwar. For the cooking of 
the food, rain water or water taken from the Jamnah and Chenab is 
used, mixed with a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting 
parties his Majesty, from his predilection for good water, appoints 
experienced men as water-tasters.’ 

^ Thos In printed translation; should be Somn, the well-known place on the Ganges south-west 
from Badaont and the nearest point on that nver from Agra. 
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gaiy for the camp, which the Mogol has always about him, 
as in his capital, things which are not considered necessary 
in our kingdoms in Europe. 

Add to this, if you will, the enormous expenses of the 
Serag/io, where the consumption of fine cloths of gold, and 
brocades, silks, embroideries, pearls, musk, amber and sweet 
essences, is greater than can be conceived. 

Thus, although the Great Mogol be in the receipt of an 
immense revenue, his expenditure being much in the same 
proportion, he cannot jwssess the vast surplus of wealth 
that most people seem to imagine. 1 admit that his 
income exceeds probably the joint revenues of the Grand 
Seignior and of the King of Persia ; but if I were to call 
him a wealthy monarch, it would be in the sense that a 
treasurer is to be considered wealthy who pays with one 
hand the large sums which he receives with the other, 
I should call that King effectively rich who, witliout 
oppressing or impoverishing his people, possessed revenues 
sufficient to support the expenses of a numerous and 
magnificent court — to erect grand and useful edifices — to 
indulge a liberal and kind disposition— to maintain a 
military force for the defence of his dominions — and, 
besides all this, to reserve an accumulating fund that 
would provide against any unforeseen rupture witli liis 
neighbours, although it should prove of some years' dura- 
tion. The Sovereign of the Indies is doubtless possessed 
of many of these advantages, but not to the degree 
generally supposed. What I have said on the subject of 
the great expenses to which he is unavoidably exposed, 
has .perhaps inclined you to this opinion ; and the two 
facts I am about to relate, of which 1 had an opportunity 
to ascertain the correctness, will convince your lordship 
that the pecuniary resources of the Great Mogol himself 
mt^ be exaggerated. 

First. — 'Toward the conclusion of the late war, Aureng- 
Zebe was perplexed how to pay and supply his armies, 
notwithstanding that the war had continued but five 
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years, that the pay of the troops was less than usual, that, 
with the exception of Beugale where Sultan Sujah still held 
out, a pi-ofound tranquillity reigned in every part of Hin- 
doustau, and that he had so lately appropriated to himself 
a large portion of the treasures of his father Chah-Jehan, 

Second." — Chah-Jelmti, who was a great economist, and 
reigned more than forty year s without being involved in 
any great wars, never amassed six kourovn of roupies.^ 
But 1 do not include in this sum a great abundance 
of gold and silver articles, of various descriptions, 
curiously sv roiight, an<l covered with precious stones; or 
a prodigious quantity of pearls and gems of all kinds, 
of great size and value. I doubt whether any other 
Monarch possesses more of this species of wealth ; a 
throne of the great Mogol, covered with pearls and 
diamonds, being alone valued, if my memory be correct, 
at three kourount of loiipu’i. But all these precious 
stones, and valuable articles, are the spoils of ancient 
princes, Palain and Rajas, collected during a long course 
of years, and, increasing regularly under every reign, by 
presents which the Omm/n are compelled to make on 
certain annual festivals. The whole ot this treasure is 
considered the property of the crown, which it is criminal 
to touch, and upon the security of which the King, in a 
time of pressing necessity, would find it extremely difficult 
to raise the smallest sum. 

Before I conclude, 1 wish to explain how it happens that, 
althougli this Empire of the Mogol is such an ub3’ss for gold 
and silver, as I said before, these jirecioiis metals afe not 
in greater plenty here than elsewhere ; on the contrary, 
the inhabitants have less the appearance of a monej'ed 
people than those of many other parts of the globe. ^ 

In the first place, a large quantity is melte’d, re-melted, 
and wasted, in fabricating women’s bracelets, both for 

^ I have already stated [see p. 200, footnote] that a toupte is worth 
about twenty-nine sols. One hundred thousand make a lecque, and 
one hundred lecques one kourour. — Bemter. 
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and feet, chains, ear-rings, nose and finger rings, 
idmd a still larger quantity is consumed in manufacturing 
^embroideries ; alachas, or striped silken stuffs ; ^uras^ or 
fringes of gold lace, worn on turbans; gold and silver 
cloths; scarfs, turbans, and brocades.* The quantity of* 
(these articles made in India is incredible. All the troops, 
from the Otnrah to the man in the ranks, will wear gilt 
prnaments ; nor will a private soldier refuse them to his 
wife and children, though the whole family should die of 
hunger ; which indeed is a common occurrence. 

In the second place, the King, as proprietor of the 
land, makes over a certain quantity to military men, as 
an equivalent for their pay ; and this grant is called 
jah-ghir, or, as in Turkey, litnari the niiorA jak-ghir signify- 
ing the spot from which to draw, or the place of salary, 
Similar grants are made to governors, in lieu of their 
salary, and also for the support of their troops, on con- 
dition that they pay a certain sum annually to the King out 
of any surplus revenue that the land may yield. The lands 
not so granted are retained by the King as the peculiar 
domains of his house, and are seldom, if ever, given in the 
way of jah-ghir ; and upon these domains he keeps con^ 
tractors,* who are also bound to pay him an annual rent. 

^ From the Persian word turreh, a lock of hair. Fringes, with 
which the ends of turban cloths are finished oil. 

'* Kecent travellers have remarked upon this ‘ abyss for gold and 
silver,’ to use Bernier's forcible language, in the East generally, and ip 
an interesting special article in The Times q\ March t3th, 1891, de- 
scribihg the cutting of the top-knot (a ‘ coming of age ’ ceremony) of the 
heir-apparent to the Crown of Siam which took place on the I9lh of 
January, we read, <5 propas of the giand procession : — 

'Rut a Siamese proces<!ion U in itself a marvel, compared with which Che most 
ambitious L<ord Mayor’s Show is a very one-horse affair The Royal crown alone 
wortrby the King in his palanquin, would, if converted into pounds sterling, pay for q 
great many such shows. So would his jewelled uniform, and so would the crown 
the small Prince. Many thouunds of pounds' worth of pure gold is carried along oq 
the belts and Court uniforms of the gtan<iee^ , and an inventory of the other *' pro^ 
perties " displayed would rather astonish a manager of stage processions in Europe.' 

In this connection bee Appendix iv. 

^ In the original^ Fermiers* 
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^Z‘he persons thus put in possession of the land, whether 
as timariots, governors, or contractors, have an authority 
almost absolute over the peasantry, and nearly as much 
over the artisans and merchants of the towns and villages 
within their district ; and nothing can be imagined more 
cruel and oppressive than the manner in which it is 
exercise^ There is no one before whom the injured 
peasant, artisan, or tradesman can pour out his just com- 
plaints; no great lords, parliaments, or judges of local 
courts, exist, as in France, to restrain the wickedness of 
those merciless oppressors, and the Kadis, or judges, are 
not invested with sufficient power to redress the wrongs 
of these unhappy people. This sad abuse of the royal 
authority may not be felt in the same degree near capital 
cities such as Dehly and Agra, or in the vicinity of large 
towns and seaports, because in those places acts of gross 
injustice cannot easily be concealed from the court. 

This debasing state of slavery obstructs the progress of 
trade and influences the manners and mode of life of every 
individual. There can be little encouragement to engage 
in commercial pursuits, when the success with which they, 
may be attended, instead of adding to the enjoyments 
of life, provokes the cupidity of a neighbouring tyrana 
possessing both power and inclination to deprive any man 
of the fruits of his industry. When wealth is acquired, as 
must sometimes be the case, the possessor, so far from 
living with increased comfort and assuming an air of inde- 
pendence, studies the means by which he may appear 
indigent: his dress, lodging, and furniture, continue to 
be mean, and he is careful, above all things, never to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the table. In the meantime, 
his gold and silver remain buried at a great depth in the 
ground ; agreeable to the general practice among ;the 
peasantry, artisans and merchants, whether Mahomeians 
or Gentiles, but especially among the latter, who. possess 
almost exclusively the trade and wealth of the country, 
and who believe that the money concealed during life 
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^will prove beneficial to them after death. A few indi- 
viduals alone who derive their income from the King or 
from the .Omraht, or who are protected by a powerful 
patron, are at no pains to counterfeit poverty, but partake 
of comforts and luxuries of life. 

M have no doubt that this habit of secretly buiying the 
precious metals, and thus withdrawing them from circular 
tion, is the principal cause of their apparent scarcity in 
Hindoiutaiy> 

From what I have said, a question will naturally arise, 
whether it would not be more advantageous for the King 
as well as for the people, if the former ceased to be sole 
possessor of the land, and the right of private property ^ 
were recognised in the Indies as it is with us.^ I have 
carefully compared the condition of European states, where 
that right is acknowledged, with the condition of those 
countries where it is not known, and am persuaded that 
the absence of it among the people is injurious to the best 
interests of the Sovereign himself. We have seen how in 
the Indies the gold and silver disappear in consequence 
of the tyranny of Timariots, Governors, and Revenue 
contractors — a tyranny which even the monarch, if so 
disposed, has no means of controlling in provinces not 
contiguous to his capital — a tyranny often so excessive as 
to deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries of 
life, and leave them to die of misery and exhaustion — a 
tyranny owing to which those wretched people either 
have no children at all, or have them only to endure the 
agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age — a 
tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil from 
his wretched home to some neighbouring state, in hopes 
of finding milder treatment, or to the army, where he 
bevcomes the servant of some trooper. VAs the ground 
is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and as 
no person is found willing and able to repair the ditches 
''and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that 
* In the original, ce Mun tt ce Tien. 
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the whole country is badly cultivated, and a great part 
rendered unproductive from the want of irrigation. The 
houses, too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there 
being few people who will either build new ones, or repair 
those which are tumbling down. The peasant cannot 
avoid asking himself this question : ‘ Why should 1 toil 
for a tyrant who may come to-morrow and lay his rapacious' 
hands upon all I possess and value, without leaving me, if 
such should be his humour, the means to drag on my 
miserable existence } ’^The Timariots, Governors, and 
Revenue contractors, on their part reason in this manner ; 

' Why should the neglected state of this land create un- 
easiness in our minds ? and why should we expend our 
own money and time to render it fruitful ? We may be 
deprived of it in a single moment, and our exertions would 
benefit neither ourselves nor our children. Let us draw 
from the soil all the money we can, though the peasant 
should starve or abscond, and we should leave it, when 
commanded to quit, a dreary wilderness.’ 

The facts I have mentioned are sufficient t^ccount for 
the rapid decline of the Asiatic states. owing to 

this miserable system of government that most towns in 
Hindoustan are made up of earth, mud, and other wretghedi 
materials ; that there is no city or town which, if it be 
not already ruined and deserted, does not bear evident 
marks of approaching deca^ Without confining our 
remarks to so distant a kingdom, we may judge of the 
efiects of despotic power unrelentingly exercised, by the 
present condition of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Palestine, the 
once wonderful plains of Antioch, and so many tither 
regions anciently well cultivated, fertile, and populous, 
but now desolate, and in many parts marshy, pestiferous, 
and unfit for human habitation. Egypt also exhibits a sad 
picture of an enslaved country. More thw one-tenth 
part of that incomparable territory has been lost within 
the last eighty years, because no one will be at the 
expense of repairing the irrigation channels, and confining 
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the Nile within its banks. The low lands ore thus 
violently inundated, and covered with sand, which cannot 
be removed without much labour and expense. Can it 
excite wonder, that under these circumstances, the arts 
do not flourish here as they would do under a better 
government, -or as they flourish in our happier France} 
No artist can be expected to give his mind to his calling 
in the midst of a people who are either wretchedly poor, 
or who, if rich, assume an appearance of poverty, and who 
regard not the beauty and excellence, but the cheapness 
of an article : a people whose grandees pay for a work of 
art considerably under its value, and according to their 
own caprice, and who do not hesitate to punish an im- 
portunate artist, or tradesman, with the korrah, that long 
Smd terrible whip hanging at every Omralis gate. Is it 
not enough also to damp the ardour of any artist, 
when he feels that he can never hope to attain to any 
distinction; that he shall not be permitted to purchase 
either office or land for the benefit of himself and family ; 
that he must at no time make it appear he is the owner 
of the most trifling sum ; and that he may never venture 
to indulge in good fare, or to dress in fine apparel, lest he 
should create a suspicion of his possessing money ^ VThe 
arts in the Indies would long ago have lost their beauty 
and delicacy, if the Monarch and principal Omrahs did not 
keep in their pay a number of artists who work in their 
houses,'^ teach the children, and are stimulated to exertion 
by the hope of reward and the fear of the korrah. The 
protection afforded by powerful patrons to rich merchants 
and tradesmen who pay the workmen rather higher 
wages, tends also to preserve the arts/' I say rather 

^ In 1882 on the occasion of the formation of a Loan Collection of 
arts and manufactures in connection with an Agricultural Exhibition 
at Lucknow, fnany of the possessors of various ancient family jewels, 
amulets, and other works of art, were at first unwilling to lend them, 
lest by their doing so they should acquire the reputation of being 
wealthy and be assessed at a high rate for Income-tax. 

’ See p. 258 text, and footnote 
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higher wages, for it should not be inferred from the good* 
ness of the manufactures, that the workman is held in 
esteem, or arrives at a state of independence. Nothing 
but sheer necessity or blows from a cudgel keeps him 
employed ; he never can become rich, and he feels it no 
trifling matter if he have the means of satisfying the 
cravings of hunger, and of covering his body with the 
coarsest raiment. If money be gained, it does not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase 
the wealth of the merchant who, in his turn, is not a 
little perplexed how to guard against some act of outrage 
and extortion on the part of his superiors. 

Vl^profound and universal ignorance is the natural con- 
sequence of such a state of society as I have endeavoured 
to describe. Is it possible to establish in Hiiidoustan 
academies and colleges properly endowed } Where shall 
we seek for founders ? or, should they be found, where are 
the scholars? Where the individuals whose property is 
sufficient to support their children at college ? or, if such 
individuals exist, who would venture to display so clear a 
proof of wealth I.astly, if any persons should be tempted 
to commit this great imprudence, yet where are the 
benefices, the employments, the offices of trust and dignity, 
that require ability and science and are calculated to ex- 
cite the emulation and the hopes of the young student 'iy 

Nor can the commerce of a country so governed be 
conducted with the activity and success that we witness in 
Europe-, few are the men who w'ill voluntarily endure 
labour and anxiety, and incur danger, for another person’s 
benefit, — for a governor who may appropriate to hi* own 
use the profit of any speculation. Let that profit be ever 
so great, the man by whom it has been made must still 
wear the garb of indigence, and fare no better, in regard 
to eating and drinking, than his poorer neighbours.** In 
cases, indeed, where the merchant is protected by a 
military man of rank, he may be induced to embark in 
commercial enterprises ; but still he must be the slave of 
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his patron, who will exact whatever terms he pleases as 
the price of his protection. 

The Great Mogol cannot select for his service, princes, 
noblemen and gentlemen of opulent and ancient families ; 
nor the sons of his citizens, merchants and manufacturers ; 
men of education, possessing a high sense of propriety, 
affectionately attached to their Sovereign, ready to sup- 
port, by acts of valour, the reputation of their family, and, 
as the occasion may arise, able and willing to maintain 
themselves, either at court or in the army, by means of 
their own patrimony ; animated by the hope of better 
times, and satisfied with the approbation and smile of their 
Sovereign. Instead of men of this description, he is sur- 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal ; by parasites raised 
from the dregs of society ; strangers to loyalty and 
patriotism ; full of insufferable pride, and destitute of 
courage, of honour, and of decency. 

The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the 
enormous charges required to maintain the splendour of 
a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose of keeping the people in subjection. No 
adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to in- 
cessant labour for the benefit of others ; and driven to 
despair by every kind of cruel treatment, their revolt or 
their flight is only prevented by the presence of a military 
force. 

The misery of this ill-fated country is increased by the 
practice which prevails too much at all times, but especially 
on the breaking out of an important war, of selling the 
different governments for immense sums in hard cash. 
Hence it naturally becomes the principal object of the 
individual thus appointed Governor, to obtain repayment 
of the purchase-money, which he borrowed as he could at 
a ruinous rate of interest. Indeed whether the govern- 
ment of a province has or has not been bought, the 
Governor, as well as the timariot and the farmer of the 
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Kvenue, muat find the means of making valuable presents, 
every year, to a Vitir, a Eutifich, a lady of the Seraglio, 
and to any other person whose influence at court he con- 
siders indispensable. The Governor must also enforce the 
payment of the regular tribute to the King ; and although 
he was originally a wretched slave, involved in debt, and 
without the smallest patrimony, he yet becomes a great 
and opulent lord. 

Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land. The 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many petty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority ; and as there is 
no one to whom the oppressed subject may appeal, he 
cannot hope for redress, let his injuries be ever so grievous 
or ever so frequently repeated. 

It is true that the Great Mogol sends a Vakea-NevW^ to 
the various provinces ; that is, persons whose business it is 
to communicate every event that takes place ; but there 
is generally a disgraceful collusion between these officers 
and the governor, so that their presence seldom restrains 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy people. 

Governments also are not so often and so openly sold 
in Hindonstan as in Turkey. I say ' so openly,' because the 
costly presents, made occasionally by the governors, are 
nearly equivalent to purchase-money. The same persons, 
too, generally remain longer in their respective govern- 
ments than in Turkey, and the people are gradually less 
oppressed by governors of some standing than when, in- 
digent and greedy, they first take possession of their 
province. The tyranny of these men is also somewhat 

* A corruption of the Persian word H'dki'ahnavils, a newsv^iter, an 
institution of the Emperor Akbar’s. Fiyer partly attributed Aurang- 
zeb’s non-success in the Deccan, although he had large aimies there, 
to the false reports sent by his ncwswriters, stating : — ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing all these formidable Numbers, while the Geneialfcancl Vocanovices 
consult to deceive the Emperor, on whom he depends for a true state 
of thtngs, it can never be otherwise but that they must be mis- 
represented, when the Judgment he makes must be by a false Per- 
spective.' 
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mitigated by the apprehension that the people, if used 
with excessive cruelty, may abandon the country, and seek 
an asylum in the territory of some as indeed happens 
very often. 

In Persia likewise are governments neither so frequently 
nor so publicly sold as in Turkey ; for it is not uncommon 
for the children of governors to succeed their fathers. The 
consequence of this better state of things is seen in the 
superior condition of the people, as compared to those of 
Turkey. The Persians idsp are more polite, and there are 
even instances of their devoting themselves to study. 

Those three countries, Turkey, Persia, and Hindomtan, 
have no idea of the principle of metim and tuum, relatively 
to land or other real possessions ; and having lost that 
respect for the right of property, which is the basis of all 
that is good and useful in the world, necessarily resemble 
each other in essential points : they fall into the same 
pernicious errors, and must, sooner or later, experience 
the natural consequences of those errors — tyranny, ruin, 
and misery 

How happy and thankful should we feel. My Lord, that 
in our quarter of the globe. Kings are not the sole pro- 
prietors of the soil ! Were they so, we should seek in vain 
for countries well cultivated and populous, for well-built 
and opulent cities, for a polite, contented, and flourish- 
ing people. If this exclusive and baneful right prevailed, 
far different would be the real riches of the sovereigns of 
Europe, and the loyalty and fidelity with which they are 
served. They would soon reign over solitudes and deserts, 
ovei^ioendicants and barbarians. 

Actuated by a blind and wicked ambition to be more 
absolute than is warranted by the laws of God and of 
nature, the Kings of Asia grasp at everything, until at 
lengijh they ’lose everything ; or, if they do not always 
find themselves without pecuniary resources, they are in- 
variably disappointed in the expectation of acquiring the 
riches which they cove^’ If the same system of government 
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existed with us, where, I must again ask, should we find 
Princes, Prelates, Nobles, opulent Citizens, and thriving 
Tradesmen, ingenious Artisans and Manufacturers? 
Where should we look for such cities as Paris, Lyons, 
Toulouse, Rouen, or, if you will, London, and so many 
others? Where should we see that infinite number of 
towns and villages; all those beautiful country houses, 
those fine plains, hills and valleys, cultivated witl^ so much 
care, art and labour ? and what would become of the ample 
revenues derived from so mudi industry, an industry 
beneficial alike to the sovereign and the subject ? The 
reverse of this smiling picture would, alas ! be exhibited. 
Our large towns would become uninhabitable in conse- 
quence of the unwholesome air, and fell into ruins without 
exciting in any person a thought of preventing or repair- 
ing the decay ; our fertile hills would be abandemed, and 
the plains would be overrun with thorns and weeds, or 
covered with pestilential morasses. The excellent ac- 
commodation for travellers would disappear; the good 
inns, for example, between Paris and Lyons, would 
dwindle into ten or twelve wretched caravansaries, and 
travellers be reduced to the necessity of moving, like the 
Gypsies, with everything about them. The Eastern 
Karavans-Srrrah resemble large barns, raised and paved all 
round, in the same manner as our Ponl-nnif. Hundreds of 
human beings are seen in them, mingled with their horses, 
mules, and camels. In summer these buildings are hot and 
suffocating, and in winter nothing but the breath of so 
many animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold. 

But there are countries, 1 shall be told, such for instance 
as the Grand Seignior’s dominions, which we know better 
than any without going as far as the Indies, where the 
principle of meum and tumn is unknown, which not only 
preserve their existence, but maintain a ^eat and* in- 
creasing power. 

An empire so prodigiously extensive as that of the 
Grand Seignior, comprising countries whose soil is so 
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deep and excellent that even without due cultivation it 
will continue fertile for many years, cannot be otherwise 
than rich and powerful. Yet how insignificant is the 
wealth and strength of Turkey in comparison to its extent 
and natural advantages ! Let us only suppose that country 
as populous and as carefully cultivated as it would become 
if the right of private property were recognised and acted 
upon, and we cannot doubt that it could raise and support 
armies as numerous and well-appointed as formerly : but 
even at Constantinople three months are now required to 
raise five or six thousand men. I have travelled through 
nearly every part of the empire, and witnessed how 
lamentably it is ruined and depopulated. Some support 
it undoubtedly derives from the Christian slaves brought 
from all quarters; but if that country continue many 
years under the present system of government, it must 
necessarily fall and perish from innate weakness, though, 
to all appearance, it is now preserved by that weakness 
itself; for there is no longer a governor, or any other 
person, possessed of pecuniary means to undertake the 
least enterprise, or who could find the men he would re- 
quire to accomplish his purpose. Strange means of pre- 
servation ! Turkey seems to owe its transient existence to 
the seeds of destruction in its own bosom ! To remove 
the danger of commotion and put an end to all fears on 
that subject, nothing more appears necessary than the 
measure adopted by a Brama} of Pegu, who actually 

* Thus in the original. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, who travelled in 
Pegu about l 542 - 45 i the then king of that country Bramaa. It 
is profiable that Bernier uses the term to denote the Supreme King of 
Pegu, who in 1593 caused many of his most loyal officers to be put to 
death, and by other deeds of cruelty so alarmed his subjects that thou- 
sands abandoned the country and fled, which thus became depopulated 
andcrncultivatal. See chapter Ixiii. of Voyages and Adventures of 

Fenltnand Mendez Pinto, a Portugal; During his travels for the space 
of one-and-twenty years in the JCingdonts of Ethiopia, China, , . Pegu 
. . London 1663, which is entitled That which the King of Bramaa did 
after his arrival at the city of together with his besieging of Savzjhy, 
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caused the death of half the population by famine, con- 
verted the country into forests, and prevented for many 
years the tillage of the land. But all this did not suffice : 
even this plan was unsuccessful •, a division of the kingdom 
took place, and Ava, the capital, was very lately on the 
point of being captured by a handful of fugitives from 
China.^ We must confess, however, that there seems 
little probability of the total ruin and destruction of the 
Turkink empire in our day — it will be happy if we see 
nothing worse 1 — because the neighbouring states, so far 
from being able to attack it, are not in a condition to 
defend themselves effiectually, without foreign aid, which 
remoteness and jealousy will always render tardy, in- 
efficient, and liable to suspicion. 

If it be observed that there is no reason why eastern 
states should not have the benefit of good laws, or why 
the people in the provinces may not complain of their 
grievances to a grand Vuir, or to the King himself; I 
shall admit that they are not altogether destitute of good 
laws, which, if properly administered, would render Asia 
as eligible a residence as any other part of the world. 
But of what advantage are good laws when not observed, 
and when there is no possibility of enforcing their 
observance ? Have not the provincial tyrants been 
nominated by the same grand Visir and by the same 
King, who alone have power to redress the people’s 
wrongs ? and is it not a fact that they have no means 
of appointing any but tyrants to rule over the provinces ? 
either the Vmr or the King has sold the place to the 
Governor. And even admitting that there existed a 
disposition to listen to a complaint, how is a poor peasant 
or a ruined artisan to defray the expenses of a journey 
to the capital, and to seek justice at one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred leagues from homei^ He would 

‘ This happened in May 1659, and it is said that the repulse of the 
Chinese was mainly due to the skill and bravery of native Christian 
gunners, descendants of Portuguese captives. 
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be waylaid and murdered, as frequently happens, or 
sooner or later fall into the Governor’s hands, and be 
at his mercy. Should he chance to reach the royal 
residence, he would find the friends of his oppressor 
busy in distorting the truth, wd misrepresenting the 
whole affair to the King, 'in short, the Governor is 
absolute lord, in the strictest sense of the word. He 
is in his own person the intendant of justice, the parlia- 
ment, the presidial court, and the assessor and receiver 
of the King's taxei^ A Persian, in speaking of these 
greedy Governors, Timariots, and Farmers of Revenue, 
^ aptly describes them as men who extract oil out of sand, 
'^o income appears adequate to maintain them, with 
their crowds of harpies, women, children, and slaves. 

If it be remarked that the lands which our Kings hold 
as domains are as well cultivated, and as thickly peopled 
as other lands, my answer is that there can be no analogy 
between a kingdom whose monarch is proprietor of a few 
domains, and a kingdom where the monarch possesses, in 
his own right, every acre of the soil. In France the laws 
are so reasonable, that the King is the first to obey them : 
his domains are held without the violation of any right ; 
his farmers or stewards may be sued at law, and the 
aggrieved artisan or peasant is sure to find redress against 
injustice and oppression. But in eastern countries, the 
weak and the injured are without any refuge whatever ; 
and the only law that decides all controversies is the cane 
and the caprice of a governor. 

There certainly however, some may say, are some ad- 
vantages peculiar to despotic governments ; they have 
fewer lawyers, and fewer law-suits, and those few are 
more speedily decided. We cannot, indeed, too greatly 
admire the old Persian proverb, Na-ha/c Kouia Betler-Es 
hac *Deraz : * * ‘ Speedy injustice is preferable to tardy 
justice.’ Protracted law-suits are, I admit, insupportable 

* Or, as more correctly transliterated, Na-haqqi kiitah hihtar an 
haqqi diriz. 
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evils in any state, and it is incumbent upon a Sovereign 
to provide a remedy against them. It is certain that no 
remedy would be so efficacious as the destruction of the 
right of private property. Do away with this meum and 
luum, and the necessity for an infinite number of legal 
proceedings will at once cease, especially for those which 
are important, long, and intricate : the larger portion of 
magistrates employed by the -King to administer justice to 
his subjects will also become useless, as will those swarms 
of attorneys and counsellors who ]jve by judicial contests. 
But it is equally certain that the remedy would be 
infinitely worse than the disease, and that there is no 
estimating the misery that would afflict the coufitiy. 
Instead of magistrates on whose probity the monarch can 
depend, we should be at the mercy of such rulers as I 
have described, van Atia, if justice be ever administered, 
it is among the lower classes, among persons who, being 
equally poor, have no means of corrupting the judges, and 
of buying false witnesses ; witnesses always to be had 
in great numbers, at a cheap rate, and never punished. 
I am speaking the language of several years’ experience ; 
my information was obtained from various quarters, and is 
the result of many careful mquiries among the natives, 
European merchants long settled in the country, amba8sa~ 
dors, consuls, and interpreters.y’ My testimony is, I 
know, at variance with the account given by most of our 
travellers. They happened, perhaps, in passing through 
a town, to see two poor men, the dregs of the people, in 
the presence of a Kadi. Our countryman may have seen 
them hurried out of court to receive, either the one or 
the other, if not both, hard blows on the soles of the feet, 
unless the parties were immediately dismissed with a 
‘ Maybale-Baba,' - or a few soft words which the magistrate 
sometimes utters when he finds that no*bribe cdh be 

' Truchemens in the original, our ‘ dragoman.' 

^ Intended for mi^A'etih Biiba, ‘ Be at peace, my children,’ equiva- 
lent to advising them to settle their case out of court. 
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expected. No doubt, this sunuiuuy mode of proceeding' 
excited the admiration of our travellers, and they returned 
to France, exclaiming, ‘O, what an excellent and quick 
administration of justice ! O, the upright Kadis ! Models 
for the imitation of French magistrates ! * not considering 
that if the party really in the wrong had possessed the 
means of putting a couple of crowns into the hands of the 
Kadi or his clerks, and of buying with the same sum two 
false witnesses, he would indisputably have gained his 
cause, or prolonged- it as long as he pleased. 

Yes, My Lord, to conclude briefly I must repeat it ; take 
away the right of private property in land, and you intro- 
duce, as a sure and necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, 
injustice, beggary and barbarism ; the ground will cease to 
be cultivated and become a dreary wilderness ; in a word, 
the road will be opened to the ruin of Kings and the de- 
struction of Nations. It is the hope by which a man is 
animated, that he shall retain the fruits of his industry, and 
transmit them to his descendants, that forms the main 
foundation of everything excellent and beneficial in this 
sublunary state ; and if we take a review of the diflerent 
kingdoms in the world, we shall find that they prosper 
or decline according as this principle is acknowledged or 
contemned : in a word, it is the prevalence or neglect 
of this principle which changes and diversifies the face 
of the earth. 





LETTER 


TO MONSIEUR 
DE LA 

MOTHE LE VAYER 

Written at Dehli the first of July 1663, 

Coniaiiiiug a description oj Heidi and Agra, the Capital Cities 
of the Empire of the Great Mogot, together with various 
details illustrative of the Court Life and the Civilisation 
of the Mogols and the People of the Indies. 


O N S 1 E U R, 

I know that your^ first inqftiries on my return to 
France will be respecting the capital cities of this empire. 
You will be anxious to leant if Dehli and Agra rival 

1 Fran(;ais de la Mothe le Vayeit 1588-1672, was a very voluminous 
and able writer on ethnological, geographical, and historical subjects. 
He succeeded his father Felix, who died on the 25th September 1625, 
in a parliamentary office, but soon abandoned law for {ptters. B^ier 
was one of his most intimate friends, and when he came to set him 
as he lay on his death-bed, almost his last utterance was the greeting, 
‘Eh bien I quelles nouvelles avez-vous du grand Mogol?’ (Well! 
what news have you of the Great Mogul ?) 

S8« 
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Paris in beauty, extent, and number of inhabitants, I 
hasten, therefore, to gratify your curiosity upon these 
points, and I may perhaps intersperse a few other matters 
which you will not find altogether uninteresting. 

In treating of the beauty of these towns, I must premise 
that I have sometimes been astonished to hear the con- 
temptuous manner in which Europeans in the Indies speak 
of these and other places. They complain that the 
buildings are inferior in beauty to those of the Western 
world, forgetting that difierent climates require different 
styles of architecture ; that what is useful and proper at 
Paris, London, or Amsterdam, would be entirely out of 
place at Dehli ; insomuch that if it were possible for any 
one of those great capitals to change place with the 
metropolis of the Indies, it would become necessary to 
throw down the greater part of the city, and to rebuild it 
on a totally different plan. Without doubt, the cities of 
Europe may boast great beauties ; these, however, are of 
an appropriate character, suited to a cold climate. Thus 
Dehli also may possess beauties adapted to a warm climate. 
The heat is so intense in Ilindouitan, that no one, not 
even the King, wears stockings ; the only cover for the 
'feet being bahouches^ or slippers, while the head is pro- 
tected by a small turban, of the finest and most delicate 
materials. The other garments are proportionably light. 
During the summer season, it is scarcely possible to keep 
the hand on the wall of an apartment, or the head on a 
pillow. For more than six successive months, everybody 
lies in the open air without covering — the common people 
in the streets, the merchants and persons of condition 
sometimes in their courts or gardens, and sometimes on 
their terraces, which are first carefully watered. Now, 
only suppose the streets of S. Jaques or S. Denis trans- 
poi^ed hither, with their close houses and endless stories ; 
would they be habitable ? or would it be possible to sleep 
in them during the night, when the absence of wind 
^ Paenposhi WXexrCAy fool-cover. 
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increues the beat almost to suffocation? Suppose ot. 
just returned on horseback, half dead with heat and 
dust, and drenched, as usual, in perspiration; and then 
imagine the luxury of squeezing up a narrow dark stair, 
case to the fourth or fifth story, there to remain almout 
choked with heat. In the India, there is no such trouble- 
some task to perform. You have only to swallow quickly 
a draught of fresh water, or lemonade ; to undress ; wash 
face, hands, and feet, and then immediately drop upon a 
sofa in some shady place, where one or two servants fan 
you with their great panhas ^ or fans. But I shall now , 
endeavour to give you an accurate description of Dehli, 
that you may judge for yourselves how far it has a claim 
to the appellation of a beautiful city. 

It is about forty years ago that Ckalt Jehan, father of the 
present Great Mogol, Aureng-Zehe, conceived the design of 
immortalising Ins name by the erection of a city near the 
site of the ancient Debit. This new capital he called after 
his own name, Chah~ Jehan- Almd, or, for brevity, Jehan.\ 
AAad ; that is to say, the colony of Chak-Jehait. Here he 
resolved to fix his court, alleging as the reason for its 
removal from Agra, that the excessive heat to which tliat 
city is exposed during summer rendered it unfit for the 
residence of a monarch. Owing to their being so near at 
hand, the ruins of old Dehh have served to build the new- 
city, and in the Indies they scarce speak any more of Dehli, 
but only of Jehatt-Ahad ; however, as the city of Jehan- 
Abad is not yet known to us, I intend to speak of it under 
the old name of Dehli, with which we are familiar. 

Dehli, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a flat 
country, on the banks of the Gemna, a river which may be 
compared to the Loire, and built on one bank only in such 
a manner that it terminates in this place very much in the 
form of a crescent, haring but one bridge of bhats to crtisa 
to the country. Excepting the side where it is defended 
by the river, the city is encompassed by walls of brick. 

‘ Thus in eHgipal ; a misprint for pankhas. 
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The fortifications, however, are very incomplete, as there 
are neither ditches nor any other kind of additional 
defence, if we except flankuig towers of antique shape, 
at intervals of about one hundred paces, and a bank 
of earth forming a platform behind the walls, four or five 
feet in thickness. Although these works encompass not 
only the city but the citadel, yet their extent is less than 
is generally supposed. I have accomplished the circuit 
with ease in the space of three hours, and notwithstanding 
I rode on horseback, 1 do not think my progress exceeded 
a league per hour. In this computation I do not however 
include the suburbs, which are considerable, comprising a 
long chain of buildings on the side of Lahor, the extensive 
remains of the old city, and three or four smaller suburbs. 
By these additions the extent of the city is so much 
increased that a straight line may be traced in it of more 
than a league and a half ; and though 1 cannot undertake 
to define exactly the circumference, because these suburbs 
are interspersed with extensi ve g ardens and open spaces, 
yet you muit see that it is very great. 

The citadel, which contains the Mefuillc or Seraglio, and 
the other royal apartments of which I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter, is round, or rather semicircular. It 
commands a prospect of the river, from which it is 
separated by a sandy space of considerable length and 
width. On these sands are exhibited the combats of 
elephants, and there the corps belonging to the Omrahs 
or lords, and those of the Rajas or gentile princes, pass in 
review before the Sovereign, who witnesses the spectacle 
fronj the window s of the palace. Tlie walls of the citadel, 
as to their antique and round towers, resemble those of 
the city, but being partly of brick, and partly of a red stone 
which resembles marble, they have a better appearance. 
T)^ walls of the fortress likewise excel those of the town 
in height, strength, and thickness, being capable of 
admitting small field-pieces, which are pointed toward 
the city. Except on the side of the river, the citadel 
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is defended by a deep ditch faced with hewn stone,^ 
filled with water, and stocked with fish. Considerable 
as these works may appear, their real strength is by 
no means great, and in my opinion a battery of moderate 
force would soon level them with the ground. 

Adjoining the ditch is a large garden, filled at all times 
with flowers and green shrubs, which, contrasted with the< 
stupendous red walls, produce a beautiful effect. 

Next to the garden is the great royal square, faced on 
one side by the gales of the fortress, and on the opposite 
side of which terminate the two most considerable streets 
of the city. 

The tents of such Rajas as are in the King’s pay, and 
whose weekly turn it is to mount guard, are pitched in 
this square ; those petty sovereigns having an insuperable 
objection to be enclosed within walls.^ The guard within 
the fortress is mounted by the Omrahs and ManseMars. 

In this place also at break of day they exercise the royal 
horses, which are kept in a spacious stable not far distant ; 
and here the Kobat-kan, or grand Muster-master of the 
cavalry, examines carefully the horses of those who have 
been received into the service. If they are found to be 
Turki horses, that is, from Turkislan or 'Cartani^ and of a 
proper size and adequate strength, they are branded 
on the thigh with the King’s mark and with the markd 
of the Omrah under whom the horseman is enlisted. ’I’his 
is well contrived, to prevent the loan of the same horses 
for different review days.® 

N^ere too is held a bazar or market for an endless variety 
of things ; which like the Pont-tieaf at Paris, is the ren 3 ez- ] 
vous for all sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, I 
likewise, the astrologers resort, both Mahometan and Gentile.% 
These wise doctors remain seated in the sun,^on a dus^ j 

^ See p. 210. 

* Called Turk! horses, and reckoned by Akbnr as third class. 

’ Akbar introduced, or rather revived, very elaborate regulations 
for branding the royal horses. See Ain, vol. i. p. 139 et seg. 
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piece of carpet^ handling some old mathematical instru- 
ments, and having open before them a large book which 
represents the signs of the zodiac. In this way they attract 
the attention of the passengers, and impose upon the 
people, by whom they are considered as so many infallible 
oracles. They tell a poor person his fortune for a p^isa 
(which is worth about one sol ) ; and after examining the 
hand and face of the applicant, turning over the leaves of 
the large book, and pretending to make certain calcula- 
tions, these impostors decide upon the Sahel ' or propitious 
moment of commencing the business he may have in hand. 
Silly women, wrapping themselves in a white cloth from 
head to foot, flock to the astrologers, whisper to them all 
the transactions of their lives, and disclose every secret 
with no more reserve than is practised by a scrupulous 
penitent in the presence of her confessor. The ignorant 
and infatuated people really believe that the stars have 
an influence which the astrologers can control.^r 
The most ridiculous of these pretenders to divination 
was a half-caste Portuguese, a fugitive from Goa. This 
fellow sat on his carpet as gravely as the rest, and had 
many customers notwithstanding he could neither read 
nor write. His only instrument was an old mariner’s com- 
pass,^ and his books of astrology a couple of old Romish 
prayer-books in the Portuguese language, the pictures of 
which he pointed out as the signs of the European zodiac. 
A tal Beslias, ial Astrologuo,^ he unblushingly observed to 
the Jesuit, the Reverend Father Buz6, who saw him at his 
work. 

’ Read Saint, see p. i6i. 

‘ The Chinese used a modified form of the mariner’s compass for 
purposes of divination from an early peiiod. See p. 169 et seq. of a 
Letter to Baron Humboldt, on the Inventifn of the Mariners Compass, 
^ M. J. Alaproih. Paris, Dondey-Duprd, 1834. Other Oriental 
nations appear to have done the same. 

’ ‘ For such brutes, such an astrologer,’ equivalent to Like master, 
like man, or the Hindostanee proverb. Such a country, such a dress 
(Jaisa dhes waisae bhes). 
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1 am speaking only of the poor basar-atirologers. 
Those who frequent the court of the grandees are con- 
sidered by them eminent doctors, and become wealthy. 
The whole of Asia is degraded by the same superstition. 
Kings and nobles grant large salaries to these -crafty 
diviners, and never engage in the most trilling transaction 
without consulting them. They read whatever is written 
in heaven ; fix upon the Sahel, and solve every doubt by, 
opening the Koran. 

The two principal streets of the city, already mentioned 
as leading into the square, may be five-and-twenty or thirty 
ordinary paces in width. They run in a straight line 
nearly as far as the eye can reach ; but the one leading to 
the Lflf^or gate is much the longer. In regard to houses 
the two streets are exactly alike. As in our Place Royale, 
there arc arcades on both sides ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that they are only brick, and that the top serves for 
a terrace and has no additional building. They also differ 
from the Place Royale in not having an uninterrupted 
opening from one to the other, but are generally separated 
by partitions, in the spaces between which are open shops, 
where, during the day, artisans work, bankers sit for the 
despatch of their business, and merchants exhibit their 
wares. Within the arch is a small door, opening into a ware- 
house, in which these wares are deposited for the night. 

The house.s of the merchants are built over these ware- 
houses, at the back of the arcades : they look handsome 
enough from the street, and appear tolerably commodious 
within ; they are airy, at a distance from the dust, and 
communicate with the terrace-roofs over the shops,*on 
which the inhabitants sleep at night ; the houses, however, 
are not continued the whole length of the streets. A few, 
and only a few, other parts of the city have good houses 
raised on terraces, the buildings over the sAops beiftg 
often too low to be seen from the street. The rich 
merchants have their dwellings elsewhere, to which they 
retire after the hours of business. 
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There are five streets, not so long nor so straight as 
the two principal ones, but resembling them in every other 
respect. Of the numberless streets which cross each 
other, many have arcades ; but having been built at 
different periods by individuals who paid no regard to 
symmetry, very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those I have described. 

Amid these streets are dispersed the habitations of 
Mansebdam, or petty Omraks, officers of justice, rich 
merchants, and others ; many of which have a tolerable 
appearance. Very few are built entirely of brick or stone, 
and several are made only of clay and straw, yet they 
are airy and |)leasant, most of them having courts and 
gardens, being commodious inside and containing good 
furniture. The thatched roof is supported by a layer of 
long, handsome, and strong canes, and the clay walls are 
covered with a fine white lime. 

Intermixed with these different houses is an immense 
number of small ones, built of mud and thatched with 
straw, in which lodge the common troopers, atid all that 
vast multitude of servants and camp-followers who follow 
the court and the army. 

It is owing to these thatched cottages that J)eA/i is 
' subject to such frequent conflagrations. More than sixty 
thousand roofs were consumed this last year by three fires, 
during the prevalence of certain impetuous winds which 
blow generally in summer. So rapid were the flames that 
several camels and horses were burnt. Many of the in- 
, mates of the seraglio also fell victims to the devouring 
element ; for these poor women are so bashful and help- 
^ less that they can do nothing but hide their faces at the 
sight of strangers, and those who perished possessed not 
sufficient energy to fly from the danger. 

''•It is because of these wretched mud and thatch houses 
that I always represent to myself DeA/i as a collection 
of many villages, or as a military encampment with 
a few more conveniences than are usually found in such 
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places. The dwellings of the Omrahs, though mostly 
situated on the banks of the river and in the suburbs, arc 
yet scattered in every direction. In these hot countries 
a house is considered beautiful if it be capacious, and if 
the situation be airy and exposed on all sides to the wind, 
especially to the northeni breezes. A good house has its 
courtyards, gardens, trees, basins of water, small Jetgt 
d'eau in the hall or at the entrance, and handsome sub- 
terraneous apartments which are furnished with large fans, 
and on account of their coolness are fit places for repose 
from noon until four or five o’clock, when the air becomes 
suffocatingly warm. Instead of these cellars many persons 
prefer Kas-kanays,^ that is, small and neat houses made of 
straw or odoriferous roots placed commonly in the middle ^ 
of a parterre, so near to a reservoir of water that the 
.servants may easily moisten the outside by means of water 
brought in skins. They consider that a house to be greatly 
admired ought to be situated in the middle of a large 
flower-garden, and should have four large divan-apart- 
ments raised the height of a man from the ground, and 
exposed to the four winds, so that the coolness may 
be felt from any quarter. Indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is ever .seen without terraces on which the family may 
sleep during the niglit. They always open into a large 
chamber into which the bedstead is easily moved in case 
of rain, when thick clouds of dust arise, when the cold air 
is felt at break of day, or when it is found necessary to 
guard against those light but penetrating dews which 
frequently cause a numbness in the limbs and ipduce a 
species of paralysis. * 

The interior of a good house has the whole floor covered 

' Khaskhas, the roots of a plant, Andropogon muricatus (Retz.), 
used for the well-known screens which are placed in the doorwys of 
bouses in India during the hot winds, and kept constantly wetted, so 
that the external air enters the house cool and fragrant. Rooms or 
khanahs, the kanays of Bernier, are sometimes made of these khas- 
kkas mats. 
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with a cotton mattress four inches in thickness, over which 
, a fine white cloth is spread during the summer, and a silk 
carpet in the winter. At the most conspicuous side of the 
chamber are one or two mattresses, with fine coverings 
quilted in the form of flowers and ornamented with delicate 
silk embroidery, interspersed with gold and silver. These 
are intended for the master of the house, or any person 
of quality who may happen to call. Each mattress has a 
large cushion of brocade to lean upon, and there are 
other cushions placed round the room, covered with 
brocade, velvet or flowered satin, for the rest of the 
company. Five or six feet from the floor, the sides of 
the room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, 
tasteful and well proportioned, in which are seen porcelain 
vases and flower-pots. The ceiling is gilt and painted, 
but without pictures of man or beast, such representations 
' being forbidden by the religion of the country. 

This is a pretty fair description of a fine house in these 
parts, and as there are many in Dehh possessing all the 
properties above mentioned, I think it may be safely 
asserted, without disparagement to the towns in our 
quarter of the globe, that the capital of Hindmistan is not 
destitute of handsome buildings, although they bear no 
resemblance to those in Eumpe. 

That which so much contributes to the beauty of 
European towns, the brilliant appearance of the shops, is 
wanting in Dehli. For though this city be the seat of a 
powerful and magnificent court, where an infinite quantity 
of the richest commodities is necessarily collected, yet 
there>are no streets like ours of S. Denis, which has not 
perhaps its equal in any part of Asia. Here the costly 
merchandise is generally kept in warehouses, and the 
shops are seldom decked with rich or showy articles. For 
one‘<hat makes a display of beautiful and fine cloths, silk, 
and other stuffs striped with ^old and silver, turbans 
embroidered with gold, and brocades, there are at least 
five-and-twenty where nothing is seen but pots of oil or 
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butter, piles of baskets filled with rice, barley, chick-peas, 
wheat, and an endless variety of other grain and pulse, the 
ordinary aliment not only of the GeniUes, who never eat 
meat, but of the lower class of Mahometans, and a con- 
siderable portion of the military. 

There is, indeed, a fruit-market that makes some show. 
It contains many shops which during the summer are well 
supplied with dry fruit from Persia, Balk, Bokara, and 
Samarkande; such as almonds, pistachios, and walnuts, 
raisins, prunes, and apricots ; and in winter with excellent 
fresh grapes, black and white, brought from the same 
countries, wrapped in cotton pears and apples of three 
or four sorts, and those admirable melons which last the 
whole winter. These fruits are, however, very dear; a 
single melon selling for a cro^oj and a half. But nothing 
is considered so great a treat : it forms the chief expense 
of the Omrahs, and I have frequently known my Agah 
spend twenty, crowns on fruit for his breakfast. 

In summer the melons of the country are cheap, butt 
they are of an inferior kind : there are no means of pro- 
curing good ones but by sending to Persia for seed, and 
sowing it in ground prepared with extraordinary care, in 
the manner practised by the grandees. Good melons, 
however, are scarce, the soil being so little congenial that 
the seed degenerates after the first year. 

Ambas^ or Mungoes, are in season during two months 
in summer, and are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown 
at DehJi are indifierent. The best come from Bengale, 
Golkonda, and Goa, and these are indeed excellent. I do 
not know any sweetmeat more agreeable. |L * 

* A common practice to the present day, the round wooden boxes 
filled with grapes imbedded in cotton wool arriving in India about 
November, brought by Afghan traders. 

* Am or Ambra (from the Sanskrit amra), is the Nbrthern Inffian 
name for this well-known fruit. From the Tamil name, mankay, wasj 
derived the Portuguese manga, Anglicised as mangoe. The places 
named by Bernier are still renowned for the excellent quality of their 
mangoes. 
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Pateques,^ or water-melons^ are in great abundance yearly 
the whole year round ; but those of DeAli are soft, without 
\colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever found good, it 
is among the wealthy people, who import the seed and 
cultivate it with much care and expense. 

There are many confectioners’ shops in the town, but 
the sweetmeats are badly made, and full of dust and flies. 

Bakers also are numerous, but the ovens are unlike our 
own, and very defective. The bread, therefore, is neither 
Swell made nor properly baked. That sold in the Fort 
is tolerably good, and the Omrahit bake at home, so that 
their bread is much superior. In its composition they 
are not sparing of fresh butter, milk, and eggs ; but 
though it be raised, it has a burnt taste, and is too much 
like cake, and never to be compared to the Pain de 
Goneste,^ and other delicious kinds, to be met with in Parit. 
j In the bazars there are shops where meat is sold 
roasted and dressed in a variety of ways. But there is no 
trusting to their dishes, composed, for aught 1 know, of 
the flesh of camels, horses, or perhaps oxen which have 
died of disease. Indeed no food can be considered whole- 
1 some which is not dressed at home. 

Meat is sold in every part of the city ; but instead of 
goats’ flesh that of mutton is often jialmed upon the 
buyer ; an imposition which ought to be guarded against, 
because mutton and beef, hut particularly the former, 
though not unpleasant to the taste, are heating, flatulent, 
and difficult of digestion.^ Kid is the best food, but being 

* Pateefi is the word used by the Portuguese in India for a water 
melon (derived from the Arabic al-battikh), whence the French 
pastique. 

^ So called from the small town of Gonesse, about 94 miles to the 
north-east of Paris, in the midst of a fine agricultural country, now 
andi-anciently relebrated for its corn, flour, and bread. It was the 
hea<f-quarters of the British army on the 2d July 1815. 

^ At the present time in Northern India the complaint of the Anglo- 
Indian housewife is that goats' flesh is palmed oil upon the buyer as 
mutton. 
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rarely sold in quarters, it must be purchased alive, which 
is very inconvenient, as the meat will not keep from 
morning to night, and is generally lean and without 
flavour. The goats* flesh found in quarters at the 
butchers’ shops is frequently that of the she-goat, which 
is lean and tough. 

But it would be unreasonable in me to complain ; be> 
cause since I have been familiarised with the manners of 
the people, it seldom happens that I find fault either with 
my meat or my bread. I send my servant to the King’s 
purveyors in the Fort, who are glad to sell wholesome 
food, which costs them very little, at the high price I am 
willing to pay. My Agah smiled when I remarked that I 
had been for years in the habit of living by stealth and 
artifice, and that the one hundred and fifty crowns which 
lie gave me monthly would not otherwise keep me from 
starving, although in France I could for half a raupie eat 
every day as good meat as the King. 

As to capons, (here are none to he had ; the people being 
tender-hearted toward animals of every description, men 
only excepted ; these being wanted for their Seraglios. 
The markets, however, are amply supplied with fowls, 
tolerably good and cheap. Among others, there is a 
small hen, delicate and tender, which I call Ethiopian, the 
skin being quite black. ^ 

Pigeons are exposed for sale, but not young ones, the 
Indians considering them too small, and saying that it 
would be cruel to deprive them of life at so tender an age. 

' This is a curious instance of the acute observation ijf Bernier. 
It is, as he tells us, the siin of certain fowls that is black, not the 
flesh as asserted by other travellers. Linschoten relates of the fowls 
of Mozambique, which he visited in August 1583, remaining there 
for two weeks, that ‘ There are certain hennes that are so blacke 
both of feathers, flesh, and bones, that being sodden they seewe as 
black as inke ; yet of very sweet taste, and are accounted better than 
the other; whereof some are likewise found in India, but not so 
many as in Mossamblque .’ — Fayajv to East Indies, pp. 25, 26, vol. i. 
Hakluyt Soc. Ed., 1885. 
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There are partridges, which are smaller than ours, but 
llbing caught with nets, and brought alive from a distance, 
are not so good as fowls. The same thing may be re- 
marked of ducks and hares, which are brought alive in 
crowded cages. 

The people of this neighbourhood are indifferent fisher- 
men ; yet good fish may sometimes be bought, particularly 
two sorts, called sing-ala and rau} The former resembles 
our pike ; the latter our carp. When the weather is cold, 
the people will not fish at all if they can avoid it; for 
they have a much greater dread of cold than Europeans 
have of heat. Should any fish then happen to be seen in 
the market, it is immediately bought up by the eunuchs, 
who are particularly fond of it ; why, I cannot tell. The 
Omrahs alone contrive to force the fishermen out at all 
times by means of the korrah, the long whip always 
suspended at their door. 

You may judge from what I have said, whether a lover 
of good cheer ought to quit Paris for the sake of visiting 
Dehli. Unquestionably the great are in the enjoyment of 
everything ; but it is by dint of the numbers in their 
service, by dint of the korrah, and by dint of money. _In 

Dehli there is no miiMle state^^ A ma n must either be of 

the highes t rank or live mhifirabLy. My pay is consider- 
able, nor am I sparing of money ; yet does it often happen 
that I have not wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the bazars being so ill supplied, and frequently 
I containing nothing but the refuse of the grandees. Wine, 
that essential part of every entertainment, can be obtained 
jin none of the shops at Dehli, although it might be made 
from the native grape, were not the use of that liquor 
^prohibited equally by the Gentile and Mahometan law. I 
dranjc some q^t Amed-abad and Golkonda, in Dutch and 
English houses, which was not ill-tasted. If wine be 

^ StHg-ala is the slngi (Stlurus pun^ntimmus. Such ), and raw the 
well-known rohti (Cyprmus denttculatui Such ), still considered the 
best ordinary river fish in Northern India. 
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sometimes found in the Mogol empire, it is either C/arae 
or Canary. The former is sent by land &om Pertia t« 
Bander Abasy, where it is embarked for Sourate, from 
which port it reaches Dehli in forty-six days. The Canary 
wine is brought by the Dutch to Sourate; but both 
.these wines are so dear that, as we say at home, the 
taste is destroyed by the cost. A bottle containing 
about three Paris pints ^ cannot be purchased under six 
or seven crowns. The liquor peculiar to this country 
is Arac, a spirit drawn by distillation from unrefined 
sugar j the sale of which is also strictly forbidden, and 
none but Christians dare openly to drink it. Arac is 
a spirit as harsh and burning as that made from com in 
Poland, and the use of it to the least excess occasions 
nervous and incurable disorders.- A wise man will here 
/accustom himself to the pure and fine water, or to the 
excellent lemonade,^ which costs little and may be drunk 4 
without injury. To say the truth, few persons in these 
hot climates feel a strong desire for wine, and I have no 
doubt that the happy ignorance which prevails of many 
distempers is fairly ascribable to the general habits of 
sobriety among the people, and to the profuse perspiration 
to which they are perpetually subject.* The gout, the 

' About three imperial quarts, Engibh. 

° See p. 441. 

® Made ordinarily of squeezed limes and water, the nimbd (lime) 
pant (water) of the present day. For those who could afford it, there 
were various sherbets ; rose water and sugar being added to the juice 
of limes, pomegranates, and the like. 

* Fryer, writing of the mortality among the English at ^mbay and 
the parts adjaceftt, says: ‘Notwithstanding this MortaUt^to the 
English, the Country People and naturalised Portugals live to a good 
Old Age, supposed to be the Reward of their Temperance ; indulging 
themselves neither in Strong Drinks, nor devouring Flesh as we do. 
But I believe rather wc are here, as Exotick Plants Jtrought hope to 
us, not agreeable to the Soil : For to the Lustier and Fresher, and 
oftentimes the Temperatest, the Clime more unkind ; but to Old Men 
and Women it seems to be more suitable .' — A new aecount of East 
India and Persia, London, 1698, p. 69. 
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stone, complaints in the kidneys, catarrhs and quartan 
agues are nearly unknown ; and persons who arrive in the 
cotmtiy afflicted with any of these disorders, as was the 
case with me, soon experience a complete cure. Even the 
venereal disease, common as it is in Hindousian, is not of 
^Bo virulent a character, or attended with such injurious 
consequences, as in other parts of the world. But although 
there is a greater enjoyment of health, yet there is less 
vigour among the people than in our colder climates ; and 
the feebleness and languor both of body and mind, conse- 
quent upon excessive heat, may be considered a species of 
unremitting malady, which attacks all persons indiscrimin- 
ately, and among the rest Europeans not yet inured to 
the heat. 

Workshops, occupied by skilftil artisans, would be vainly 
sought for in Dehli, which has very little to boast of in 
that respect. This is not owing to any inability in the 
people to cultivate the arts, for there are ingenious men in 
every part of the Indies. Numerous are the instances 
of handsome pieces of workmanship made by persons 
destitute of tools, and who can scarcely be said to have 
received instruction from a master. Sometimes they 
imitate so perfectly articles of European manufacture 
that the difference between the original and copy can 
hardly be discerned, ^mong other things, the Indians 
make excellent muskets, and fowling-pieces, and such 
beautiful gold ornaments that it may be doubted if the 
exquisite workmanship of those articles can be exceeded 
by any European goldsmith. 1 have often admired the 
beauty, softness, and delicacy of their paintings and 
miniatures, and was particularly struck with the exploits 
of Ekbar, painted on a shield ^ by a celebrated artist, who 

^ ta the TVotA newspaper of the 20th March 1891, will he found an 
interesting account of a .shield, called the Ramayana shield, then just 
completed, the work of the premier Jeypore state workman, Ganga 
Baksh, Khati, who executed the work under the direction of Surgeon- 
Major T. H. Hendley, CI.E,, the Residency Surgeon, and Honorary 
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is said to have been seven years in completing the pic- 
ture. I thought it a wonderful performance. The Judian 
painters arc chiefly deficient in just proportions, and in 
the expression of the face ; but these defects would soon 
be corrected if they possessed good masters, and were 
instructed in the rules of art.^/ 

Want of genius, therefore, is not the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited in the capital. If the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish ; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately; 
remunerated for their labour. The rich will have every! 

Secretary, Jeypore Museum. On this shield the story of the Ramayana 
is told in a series of plaques, ‘ nearly all of which .arc faithful reproduc- 
tions in relief, in silver-plated brass, of paintings by the most celebrated 
artists who flourished in Akbar's time.’ It is further stated that Dr. 
Hcndley has arranged for the prorluction of two more large shields. One 
of these will bt a companion to the Ramayana shield, the story of the 
Mtih^b^rata being taken as the second great epic poem of the Hindoos. 
Here, again, the paintings of Akliar’s time will be copied. The other 
shield will be known as the Ashwameda (horse sacrifice) shield, and 
will contain seven plaques, illustiating the sacrifice which Yudhishthira 
performed, an incident in the Jilihdbarata, the drawings being taken 
from Akbar’s own copy of the Razmnamah, or Persian version of the 
great Hindoo epic. Jeypore will thus eventually possess three specimens 
of metal-work in relief unrivalled throughout India. In this connec- 
tion, sec p. 258, footnote 

t ‘ I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and 
the making of likeness of them, which are often looked upon as an 
idle occupation, are, for a well-regulated mind, a source of wisdom, 
and an antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers 
of the letter of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; ^but their 
eyes now see the truth. One day at a private party of friends. His 
Majesty [the Emperor Akbar], who had conferred on several the 
pleasure of drawing near him, remarked, “ There are many that hate 
painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of lecognising God ; for a paipter in ske^h- 
ing anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the omer, 
must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, 
and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus in- 
crease in knowledge.”’ — Ain, vol. i. p. 108. 
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I article at a cheap rate. Wheb an Omrah or Mamebdar 
requirip the services of an artisan, he sends to the basar 
for forcr, if necessary, to make the poor 

i man Vork ; and afteViJiC task is finished, the unfeeling 
lord pays, not accordilig to the value of the labour, but 
agreeably to his own standard of fair remuneration ; the 
I artisan having reason to congratulate himself if the korrah 
'has not been given in part payment. How then can it be 
expected that any spirit of emulation should animate the 
artist or manufacturer? Instead of contending for a 
superiority of reputation, his only anxiety is to finish his 
work, and to earn the pittance that shall supply him with 
a piece of bread. The artists, therefore, who arrive at 
any eminence in their art are those only who are in the 
service of the King or of some powerful Omrah, and who 
work exclusively for their patron. 

The citadel contains the Seraglio and other royal 
edifices ; but you are not to imagine that they are such 
buildings as the Louvie or the EKcimal.^ The edifices in 
the Fort have nothing European in their structure ; nor 
ought they, as I have already observed, to resemble the 
architecture of France and Spain. It is sufficient if they 
have that magnificence which is suited to the climate. 

The entrance of the fortress presents nothing remarkable 
except two large elephants of stone, placed at either side 
of one of the principal gates. On one of the elephants is 
seated the statue of Jemel, the renowned Raja of Qhitor ; 
on the other is the statue of PoUa, his brother. These 
are the brave heroes who, with their still braver mother, 

* ‘The palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East, perhaps in the world, and the only one, at least in 
India, which enables us to understand what the arrangements of a 
complete palace were when deliberately undertaken, and carried out 
in one uniform plan.’— Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture, 
edition of 1876. The harem and other private apartments of the 
palace alone covered more than twice the area of the Escurial, or, in 
fact, of any palace in Europe. 
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immortalised their names by the extraordinary resistance 
which they opposed to the celebrated Ekbari^':f^ de- 
fended the towns besieged by fh^^reat Empeiiw with 
unshaken resolution ; and who, at length reduced to 
extremity, devoted themselves to their country, and chose 
rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the 
enemy than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing 
to this extraordinary devotion on their part, that their 
enemies have thought them deserving of the statues here 
erected to their memory. These two large elephants, 
mounted by the two heroes, have an air of grandeur, and 
inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot 
describe.^ 

After passing into the citadel through this gate, there 
is seen a long and spacious street,^ divided in the midst 
by a canal of running water. The street has a long divan, 
or raised way, on both sides, in the manner of the Votil- 
neuf, five or six feet high and four broad. Bordering the 
divan are closed arcades, which run up the whole way in 
the form of gates. It is upon this long divan that all the 
collectors of market-dues and other petty officers exercise 
their functions without being incommoded by the horses 
and people that pass in the street below. The Maiixeltdars 
or inferior Omraks mount guard on this raised way during 
the night, 'i’he water of the canal runs into the Seraglio, 
divides and intersects every part, and then falls into the 
ditches of the fortification. Thi,s water is brought from 

' Rajas Jaiinal and FaU.! or Katta. Chittor was besieged and taken 
by Akiur in 1568. For an interesting note on these btatues,^M a 
discussion of many vesed points in connection therewith, see Appen- 
dix A. of A Handbook for Visiton to Delhi ami its Neighbourhood, 
II. G. Keene, M.L.A.8., Fourth edition ; Calcutta ; Thacker, Spink 
& Co., 1882. 

The two figures are now in the Museum at Delhi, anti one of lli(- 
elephants is in the public gaideus there. The other elephant seems to 
have totally disappeared. The statues themselves were discovered 
about 1863, buried among some rubbish insiile the Fort. 

“ The well-known Chandni Chouk, or ‘Silver Street.’ 
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the riv^r Gemua by means of a eanal opened at a distance 
of five or six leagues above Dehly, and cut with great 
labour through fields and rocky ground.^ 

The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a long and tolerably wide street, which has a divan on 
both sides bordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly 
speaking, this street is a basar, rendered very convenient 
in the summer and the rainy season by the long and high 
arched roof with which it is covered. Air and light are 
admitted by several large round apertures in the roof. 

Besides these two streets, the citadel contains many 
smaller ones, both to the right and to the left, leading to 
the quarters where the Oinrahs mount guard, dfring four- 
aiid- twenty hours, in regular rotation, once a week. The 
places where this duty is performed may be called splendid, 
the Omrahs making it a point to adorn them at their own 
expense. In general they are spacious divans or alcoves 
facing a flower-garden, embellished by small canals of 
running water, reservoirs, and fountains. The Ommh* on 
guard have their table supplied by the King. Every meal 
is sent ready dressed, and is received by them with all 
suitable ceremony, they three times performing the Uulim, 
or salute of grateful acknowledgment, by turning the 
face toward the King’s residence, and then raising the 
hand to the head and lowering it to the ground.-^ 

There are, besides, many divans and tents in different 
parts of the fortress, which serve as offices for public 
business. 

I Large halls are seen in many places, called Kar-kanayi^ 

‘ The canal was made by All Marclan Khan ; see ji. 184, footnote 
‘ Before taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a mansab, 
a jagir or a dress of honour, or an elejihant, or a horse, the rule is to 
make thiee tasltms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries 
ate paid, or jStesents made.’ — j 4 ih, vol. i. p. 158. See p. 214, footnote 
^ Kbarkhanahs. In the palace of the Maharaja of Benares, at 
Ramnagar, may still be seen excellent examples of such ‘ palace 
workshops,’ which have served not a little to maintain a high standard 
of workmanship, or many of the specialities of the district. See p. 228. 
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or workshops for the artisans. In one hall embroiderers 
are busily employed^ superintended by a master. In an- 
other you see the goldsmiths; in a thini, painters; in a 
fourth, varnishers in lacqucr-work ; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors, and shoemakers ; in a sixth, manufac- 
turers of silk, brocade, and those fine muslins of which 
arc made turbans, girdles with golden flowers, and 
drawers worn by females, so delicately fine as fre- 
quently to wear out in one night. This article of dress, 
wliich lasts only a few hours, may cost ten or twelve 
crowns, and even more, when beautifully embroidered 
with needlework. 

TKe artisans repair every morning to their respective 
Kar-tanayti, where they remain employed the whole day ; 
and in the evening return to their homes. Imthis quiet 
and regular manner their time glides away ;vrm one aspir- 
ing after any improvement in the condition of life wherein 
he happens to be born. The embroiderer brings up his 
sou as an embroiderer, the sou of a goldsmith becomes a 
goldsmith, and a physician of the city educates his son for 
a physician. No one marries but in his own trade or pro- 
fession ; and this custom is observed almost as rigidly by 
MahomdtiHS as by the GeiUilrs, to whom it is expressly 
enjoined by their law./ Many are the beautiful girls thus 
doomed to live singly, girls who might marry ad- 
vantageously if their parents would connect them with a 
family less noble than their own. 

I must not forget the Am-Kas^ to which you at length 
arrive, after passing the places just mentioned, l^s is 
really a noble edifice : it consists of a large square court 
of arcades, not unlike our Place Royate, with this difference, 
however, that the arcades of the Am~Kas have no buildings 
over them, hiach arcade is separated by a yall, yet jn 
I such a manner that there is a small dour to pass from one 
I tSi.the other. Over the grand gate, situated in the middle 
of one side of this court, is a capacious divan, quite open 
^ Am-Khas, place uf audience. See p. 261. 
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on the side of the courts called the Nagar-Kanay.^ In 
this place, which thence derives its name, are kept the 
trumpets, or rather the hautboys and cymbals, which play 
in concert at certain hours of the day and night. To the 
ears of an European recently arrived, this music sounds 
very strangely, for there are ten or twelve hautboys, and 
as many cymbals, which play together. One of the haut- 
boys, called Kama, is a fathom and a half in length, 
and its lower aperture cannot be less than a foot. The 
cymbals of brass or iron arc some of them at least a 
fathom in diameter. You may judge, therefore, of the 
roaring sound which issues from the Nagar-Kanay, On 
iny first arrival it stunned me so as to be insupportable : 
but such is the power of habit that this same noise is now 
heard by me with pleasure; in the night, particularly, 
when in bed and afar, on my terrace this music sounds in 
my ears as solemn, grand, and melodious. This is not 
altogether to be w'ondered at, since it is played by persons 
instructed from infancy in the rules of melody, and j)Ossess- 
iiig the skill of modulating and turning the harsh sounds 
of the hautboy and cymbal so as to produce a symphony 
far from disagreeable when heard at a certain distance. 
The Nagar-Kanay is placed in an elevated situation, and 
remote from the royal apartments, that the King may not 
be annoyed by the proximity of this music. 

Opposite to the grand gate, which supports the Nagar- 
Kanay, as you cross the court, is a large and magnificent 
hall, decorated with several rows of pillars, which, as well 
as tly;t ceiling, are all painted and overlaid with gold. The 
hall is raised considerably from the ground, and very airy, 
being open on the three sides that look into the court. 
In the centre of the wall that separates the hall from the 

^ Nakarahkhanahy froni nakdrah a drum, and khanah a room or 
larict cliamliur. The nakarah lescmbled a keltle-driiin, and twenty 
paiis were used in the roy.al nakarahkhanah, of karranas, ‘ they never 
blow less than four’ (Ain), and thiec pairs of cymbals, called 
iauj. 
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Seraglio, and higher from the floor than a man can reach, 
is a wide and loftj opening, or large window,^ where the 
Monarch every day, about noon, sits upon his throne, with 
some of his sons at his right and left ; while eunuchs stand- ' 
ing about the royal person flap away the flies with*' 
peacocks’ tails, agitate the air with large fans, or wait 
with undivided attention and profound humility to per-* 
form the different services allotted to each. Immediately 
under the throne is an enclosure, surrounded by silver rails, 
in which are assembled the whole bwly of Omrahs, the 
Itajas, and the Amhassndors, all standing, their eyes bent 
downward, and their hands crossed. At a greater distance 
from the throne are the Mamebdant or inferior Omrahs, also 
standing in the same posture of profound reverence. The 
remainder of the sjiacious room, and indeed the whole 
courtyard, is filled with persons of all ranks, high and 
low, rich and poor ; because it is in this extensive hall thafl 
the King gives audience indiscriminately to all his snl>-' 
jeets : hence it is called Am-Kas, or audience-chamber of 
high and low. 

During the hour and a half, or two hours, that this 
ceremony continues, a certain number of the royal horses 
pass before the throne, that the King may see whether 
they are well used and in a proper condition. TheJ 
elephants come next, their filthy hides having been well 
washed and painted as_ black as ink, with two large red 
streaks from the top of the head down to the trunk, where , 
they meet. The elephants are covered with embroidered j 
cloth ; a couple of silver bells are suspended to tlwi^wo 
ends of a massive silver chain placed over their back, and 
white cow-tails^ from Great Tibet, of large value, hang 
from the ears like immense whiskers. Two small 
elephants, superbly caparisoned, walk clos^ to theg/c 
colossal creatures, like slaves appointed to their service. 


^ The celebrated Jharoltah, still to be seen at Delhi. 

“ The tails of the Til)etan ox or yak, called chowries, still in common 
use in India, 
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As if proud of his gorgeous attire and of the magnificence 
that surrounds him, every elephant moves with a solemn 
and dignified step ; and when in front of the throne, the 
driver, who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until the animal 
bends one knee, lifts his trunk on high and roars aloud, 
which the people consider as the elephant’s mode of per- 
forming the UtsUm or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced ; — tame antelopes, 
kept for the purpose of fighting with each other;' NUgaux^ 
or grey oxen, that appear to me to be a species of elk ; 
rhinoceroses ; large Bengale buffaloes with prodigious horns 
which enable them to contend against lions and tigers ; 
tame leopards, or panthers, employed in hunting ante- 
lopes ; some of the fine sporting dogs from Ushec, of every 
kind, and each dog with a small red covering ; lastly, 
every species of the birds of prey used in field sports for 
catching patridges, cranes, hares, and even, it is said, for 
hunting antelopes, on which they pounce with violence, 
beating their heads and blinding them with their wings 
and claws.-' 

Besides this procession of animals, the cavalry of one or 
two Omrahx frequently pass in review before the King ; 
the horsemen being better dressed than usual, the horses 
furnished with iron armour, and decorated with an endless 
variety of fantastic trappings. 

^ The King takes pleasure also in having the blades of 
'cutlasses tried on dead sheep, brought before him without 

' -ine Emperor Akbar was very fond of this sport, and in the Am 
(pp. 218-222) will be found full details regarding the kinds of fighting 
deer, how they were fought, together with elaborate regulations ns to 
the betting allowed on such encounters. 

' Literally ‘blue cows,’ the Hindostanee name being Nllgau. .See 
page 364, footnote also page 377. 

' See the illustration of a Itarkut eagle attacking a deer, from 
Atkmson’s Siberia, at p. 385, vol. i. of Yule’s Marco Polo, second ed., 
and the chapter (xviii. same vol.) on the animals and biids kept 
by the Kaan for the chase. 
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the entrails and neatly bound up. Young Omrahs, Mmmb- 
dars, and Govrze-herdars} or mace-bearers, exercise their 
skill, and put forth all their strength to cut through the 
four feet, which are fastened together, and the body of 
the sheep at one blow. 

But all these things are so many interludes to more 
serious matters. The King not only reviews his cavalry 
with peculiar attention, but there is not, since the war has 
been ended, a single trooper or other soldier whom he 
has not inspected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, increasing or reducing the pay of some, and dis- 
missing others from the service. All the petitions held 
up in the crowd assembled in the Am-Kas are brought to 
the King and read in his hearing; and the persons con- 
cerned being ordered to approach are examined by the 
Monarch himself, who often redresses on the spot the 
wrongs of the aggrieved party. On another day of the 
week he devotes two hours to hear in private the petitions 
of ten persions selected from the lower orders, and pre- 
sented to the King by a good and rich old man. Nor does 
he fail to attend the justice-chamber, called Adnlef-Kanm/, 
on another day of the week, attended by the two principal 
Kadh,^ or chief justices. ^It is evident, therefore, that 
barbarous as we are apt to consider the sovereigns of Asia, 
they are not always unmindful of the justice that is due to 
their subjects. 

What I have stated in the proceedings of the assembly 
of the Am-Kag appears sufficiently rational and even noble ; 
but I must not conceal from you the base and disgusting 
adulation which is invariably witnessed there^ Whenever 
a wortl escapes the lips of the King, if at all to the purpose, 
how trifling soever may be its import, it is immediately 
caught by the surrounding throng ; and the qjiief Omrqlis, 
extending their arms towards heaven, as if to receive some 

* Gurz-burdar, from gun, a Persian word, signifying a mace or war- 
club. 

‘ K(idf,lhe Arabic word for a judge, colloquially Kazf. 
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benediction, exclaim Karamat / Karamal ! wonderful ! 
wonderful ! he has spoken wonders ! Indeed there is no 
Mogol who does not know and does not glory in repeating 
this proverb in Persian verse : 

Aguer chah runzra Goyed clieb est in 
liubaycd Uouft iurk mah ou peniin.* 

[Should the King say that it is night at noon. 

Be sure to cry. Behold, I see the moon !] 

The vice of flatte ry nerv ades all rank s. When a Mogol, 
for instance, has occasion for my services, he comes to tell 
me by way of preamble, and as matter of course, that I am 
the Atiilolalis, the liootUe, and the AhoKyitma-VIzatmn,^ 
the Aristotle, the Hippocrates, and the Avicenna of the age. 
At first I endeavoured to prevent this fulsome mode of 
address by assuring my visitors that 1 was very far from 
possessing the merit they seemed to imagine, and that no 
comparison ought to be made between such great men and 
me ; but finding that my modesty only increased their 
praise, I determined to accustom my eui-s to their flatteiy 
as I had done to their music. I shall here relate an 
anecdote which I consider quite characteristic. A lirahmm 
Peiidet or denhlc doctor, whom I introduced into injr 
Agali’b service, would fain pronounce this panegyric ; 
and aAer compaiing him to the greatest Conquerors the 
world has ever known, and making for the purpose of 
flattery a hundred nauseous and impertinent observations, 
he concluded his harangue in these words, uttered with all 
conceivable seriousness : ‘ When, my Lord, you place your 
foot fti the stirrup, marching at the head of your cavalry, 
the earth trembles under your footsteps; the eight 
elephants, on whose heads it is borne, finding it impossible 
to supjMirt the extraordinary piessure.' The conclusion of 
this speech prorluced the effect that might be expected. 

* Agar Shah roza goyacl shah asl in, 

Btliayed guft inak mail u parwin. 

*■ Bou-Ahemm ul zaman. 
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I could not avoid laughing, but I endeavoured, with 
a grave countenance, to tell my Agali, whose risibility 
was just as much excited, tliat it behoved him to be 
cautious how he mounted on horseback and created 
earthquakes, which often caused so much mischief. 
‘Yes, my friend,’ he answered without hesitation, ‘and 
that is the reason why I generally choose to be carried in 
a Paleky.’^ 

The grand hall of the Am-Keu opens into a more retired 
chamber, called the Gosel-Kane,'^ or the place to wash in. 
Few persons are permitted to enter this room, the court of 
which is not so large as that of the Am-Kas. The hall is, 
however, very handsome, spacious, gilt and painted, and 
raised four or five French feet from the pavement, like a 
large ]iIatform. It is in this place that the King, seated 
in a chair, his Omrahs standing around him, grants more 
private audienees to his officers, receives their reports, and 
deliberates on important affairs of state. Every Omrah 
incurs the same pecuniary penalty for omitting to attend 
this assembly in the evening as for failing to be present 
at the Am-Kas in the morning. 'Fhe only grandee whose 
daily attendance is dispensed with is my Agah, Danech- 
mend-Kmi, who enjoys this exemption in consequence of his 
being a man of letters, and of the time he necessarily 
devotes to his studies or to foreign affairs ; but on 
Wednesdays, the day of the week on which he mounts 
guard, he attends in the same manner as other Omrahs. 
This custom of meeting twice a day is very ancient ; and 
no Omrah can reasonably complain that it is bindii\gjSince 
the King seems to consider it as obligatory upon himself 

’ Sir William Jone.s quotes approvingly this passage from Berniek 
in his dissertation on Eastern poetry, in that portion of chaptei i., 
Analicos feri otiiiKS Poeticae impensius esse deiiitos, detoted to a 8on- 
sideration of Indian verse, p. 352, vol. it of the qaarlo edition of his 
works in six vols. London, 1799. 

^ Gkusl khanak, although strictly meaning a bath-room, was the 
name applied to the more private apartments in a Mogul palace, ■ 
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as upon his courtiers to be present ; ^ nothing but urgent 
business, or serious bodily affliction, preventing him from 
appearing at the two assemblies. In his late alarming 
illness Aureng-Zehe was carried every day to the one or 
the other, if not to both. He felt the necessity of show- 
ing himself at least once during the twenty-four hours ; 
for his disorder was of so dangerous a character that his 
absence, though only for one day, might have thrown the 
whole kingdom into trouble and insurrection and caused 
the closing of every shop.* 

Although the King, when seated in the hall of Gonet- 
Kanay, is engaged about such affairs as I have mentioned, 
yet the same state is maintained for the most part as 
in the Am-Koi ; but being late in the day, and the 
adjoining court being small, the cavalry of the Omrahs 
does not pass in review. There is this peculiar cere- 
mony in the evening assembly, that all the Manseb- 
dars who are on guard pass before the King to salute 
him with much form. Before them are borne with 
great ceremony that which they call the Koiim,* to wit, 
many figures of silver, beautifully made, and mounted 
on large silver sticks : two of them represent large 
fish ; * two others a horrible and fantastic animal called 
Eiedeka ; ’’ others are the figures of two lions ; others of 

^ ‘ His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts 
with the light of his countenance.’ — /fiw, vol. i. p. 1 57. The hrst public 
appeaiance of the Emperor was called Daisan, from the .Sanskrit 
darfaty^; sight, Greek Sipmixai 

* See pp. 123-126. 

JiTur was the name given to the collection of flags, arms, and 
other insignia of royalty. 

* Muhrattii-i-mahi, or insignia of the fish, one of the ensigns of 
Mo^ul royalty* 

° Azhdaha, a dragon. 

'' ‘ The royal standard of the Great Mogul, which is a couchant 
lion shadowing part of the body of the sun.’ — Terry’s Voyage to East 
India. London, 1665. 
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two hands, ^ and others of scales ; ® and several more which 
I cannot here enumerate, to which the Indians attach a 
certain mystic meaning. Among the Kours and the Man- 
sehdars are mixed many Gourze-herdars, or mace-bearers 
chosen for their tall and handsome persons, and whose^ 
business it is to preserve order in assemblies, and to carry*" 
the King’s orders, and execute his commands with the 
utmost .speed. 

It would afford me pleasure to conduct you to the 
Seraglio, as I have introduced you into other parts of the 
fortress. But who is the traveller that can describe fnmi 
ocular observation the interior of that building.’" I have 
sometimes gone into it when the King was absent from 
Dehli, and once pretty far I thought, for the purpose of 
giving my professional advice in the case of a great lady 
so extremely ill that she could not be moved to the out- 
ward gate, according to the customs observed upon similar 
occasions ; but a Kachetnire shawl covered my head, banging 
like a large scarf down to my feet, and an eunuch led me , 
by the hand, as if I had been a blind man. You must be ^ 
content, therefore, with such a general description as I 
have received from some of the eunuchs. They inform me 
that the Seraglio contains beautiful apartments, separated, 
and more or less spacious and splendid, according to the 
rank and income of the females. Nearly every chamber 
has its reservoir of running water at the door ; on every 
side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, 
fountains, grottoes, deep excavations that afford shelter 
from the sun by day, lofty divans and terrace.s, ojj^hich 
to sleep coolly at night. Within the walls of this enchant- 
ing place, in fine, no oppressive or inconvenient heat is 
felt. The eunuchs speak with extravagant praise of a 
small tower, facing the river, which is covered with plates 

^ Pvnja. 

’ The symbol of a pair of scales, in gold and colours, can still be 
seen in Ihe middle of the screen of maible tracery-work separating the 
Divan-i-Khas from the private rooms in the palace at Pelhi. 
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floor was covered entirely with carpets of the richest silk, 
of immense length and breadth. A tent, called the aspek, 
was pitched outside, larger than the hall, to which it 
joined by the top. It spread over half the court, and was 
completely enclosed by a great balustrade, covered with 
plates of silver. Its supporters were pillars overlaid with 
silver, three of which were as thick and as high as the 
mast of a barque, the others smaller. The outside of this 
magnificent tent was red, and the inside lined with elegant 
Maslipatam chintzes,^ figured expressly for that very pur- 
pose with flowers so natural and colours so vivid, that the 
tent seemed to be eiicomiiassed with real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, every (hnmh 
had received orders to decorate one of them at his own 
expense, and there appeared a spirit of emulation who 
should best acquit himself to the Monarch’s .satisfaction. 
Consequently all the arcades and galleries were covered 
from top to bottom with brocade, and the pavement with 
rich carpets. 

On the thiid day of the festival, the King, and after 
him several Oiurafu,^ were weighed with a great deal of 
^ceremony in large scales, wliich, as -well as the weights, 
are, they say, of solid gold. I recollect that all the 
courtiers expressed much joy when it was found that 
Aureng-Zehe weighed two pounds more than the year 
preceding. 

Similar festivals are held every year, but never before 
were they celebrated with equal splendour and expense. 
It is thought that the principal inducement with the King 
for ifte extraordinary magnificence displayed on this 
occasion was to aflbrd to the merchants an opportunity of 
disposing of the quantities of brocades, which the war had 

^^ChiUft bilhe oiiginal, a curiuption of the word lAiii/, the Indian 
name, whence chinU. The liest came from Masulipatam (Maslipatam) 
on the Madras coast, iiec p. 362. 

“ Many carious details concerning this ceremony are to be found in 
the Ain, vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 
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for four or five years preveated them from selling.^ The 
expense incurred by the Oinrafu was considerable, but 
a portion of it fell ultimately on the common troopers, 
whom the Omrahi obliged to purchase the brocades to 
be made up into vests. 

An ancient custom attends these anniversary days of 
rejoicing, not at all agreeable to the Otnrahs. They are 
expected to make a handsome present to the King, more 
or less valuable according to the amount of their pay.^ 
Some of them, indeed, take tliat opportunity of presenting 
gifts of extraordinary magnificence, sometimes for the sake 
of an ostentatious display, sometimes to divert the King 
from instituting an inquiry into the exactions committed 
in tlicir official situations or governments, and sometimes 
to gain the favour of the King, and by that means obtain' 
an increase of salary. Some present fine pearls, diamonds, 
emeralds, or rubies ; others offer vessels of gold set with 
precious stones ; othera again give a quantity of gold coins, 
each worth about a pistole and a half.'* During a festival 
of this kind Auveiiff-Zebe having paid a visit to Jufer-kun,* 
not as his Vizir but as a kinsman, on the pretext that 
he wished to see a house which he lately erected, the 
Vizir made a present to the King of gold coins to tlie 
amount of one hundred thousand crowns, some handsome 
pearls, and a ruby, wliich was estimated at forty thousand 
crowns, but which Chah-Jehttii, who understood better than 
any man the value of every kind of precious stone, dis- 

^ Sec p. 459 - 

° This payment was called Peii-iasi, and corresponded .’’omewhat 
to the modern income-tax. See p. 191, footnote 

’ A single pistole was worth about i6s. 9d., which would give about 
255. as the value of these coins. Or the double pistole, worth about 
13s. 3d. may be meant, in which case the coins referred to acre 
probably specially minted gold mohurs prepared for thc„purpose. 

'' Jafar Khan, entitled Umdat-ul-Malk,was appointed Prime Minisier 
by Aurangzeb (Alamgir) in 1662, and died in 1670 at Dehli. lie was 
the son of Sadik Khan, a cousin of Ndr Jahan’s, who had married one 
of her sisters ; hence his kinship to Aurangzeb. 
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covered ^ to be worth less than five hundred, to the great 
confusion of the principal jewellers, who in this instance 
had been completely deceived.® 

A whimsical kind of fair ® is sometimes held during these 
festivities in the Mehale, or royal seraglio : it is conducted 
by the handsomest and most engaging of the wives of the 
Omrahs and principal Mantebdart. The articles exhibited 
are beautiful brocades, rich embroideries of the newest 
fashion, turbans elegantly worked on cloth of gold, fine 
muslins worn by women of quality, and other articles of 
high price. These bewitching females act the part of 
tistders, while the purchasers are the King, the lieginns or 
Princesses, and other distinguished ladies of the Seraglio. 
If any Omrah’s wife happens to have a handsome daughter, 
she never fails to accompany her mother, tliat she may 
be seen by the King and become known to the liegums. 
The charm of this fair is the most ludicrous manner in 
which the King makes his bargains, frequently disputing 
for the value of a penny. He pretends that tlie good lady 
cannot possibly be in earnest, that the article is much too 
dear, that it is nut equal to tliat he can fintl elsewhere, and 
that positively he will give no more than such a price. 
The woman, on the other luuid, endeavours to sell l(» the 

^ When the question was referred to him as an expert, by Aurang- 
zeb, as wc learn from Tavernier’s narrative. 

® Tavernier figures this ruby, and gives a full account of the incident 
narrated by Bernier, in his Travels, vol. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

® ‘ On the third feast day of every month, llis Majesty holds a large 
assembly, for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 
found i^his world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, 
and lay out aitieles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s 
harem come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buy- 
ing and selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select 
any articles which he wishes to buy, or to fix the prices of things, and 
thu^add to hisaknowledge. The secrets of the Empire, the character 
of the people, the gooil and bad qualities of each office and workshop 
will then appear. His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khas- 
roz, or the joyful day, as they are a source of much enjoyment.’ — Ain, 
vol. i. pp. 276, 277. 
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best advantage, and when the King perseveres in offering 
what she considers too little monejr, high words frequently 
ensue, and she fearlessly tells him that he is a worthless 
trader,^ a person ignorant of the value of merchandise; 
that her articles are too good for him, and that he had 
better go where he can suit himself better, and similar 
jocular expressions.® The Begums betray, if possible, a 
still greater anxiety to be served cheaply ; high words are 
heard on every side, and the loud and scurrilous quarrels 
of the sellers and buyers create a complete farce. But 
sooner or Later they agree upon the price, the Princesses, as 
well as the King, buy right and left, pay in ready money, 
and often slip out of their hands, as if by accident, a few 
gold instead of silver roupies, intended ns a compliment to 
the fair merchant or her pretty daughter. The present is 
received in the same unconscious manner, and the whole 
ends amidst witty jests and good-humour. 

Chah-Jehan was fond of the sex and introduced fairs at 
every festival, though not always to the satisfaction of some 
of the Omrnhs. * He certainly transgressed the bounds of 
decency in admitting at those times into the seraglio sing- 
ing and dancing girls called Kenchens (the gilded, the 
blooming), and in keeping them there for that purpose 

’ In the original, ‘ un Marchand deneige.’ 

- In the original, ‘et ainsi de ces auties raisons dc Dame Jeanne.’ 
Similar badinage was indulged in at like fairs (mrnia bazar) held at 
Lucknow, during the reigns of some of the kings of Oudh, notably 
Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder and Wajid All. 

"* The oithodox Moslems at the Mogul Court were always .pposed 
to these fairs. Badaoni, the fearless historian of Akbar’s reign {aua 
•596)1 who was bitterly opposed to the Emperor’s religious policy, 
records of these fairs that, ‘In order to direct another blow at the 
honour of our religion. His Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy 
liirdrs, which arc held on New Year’s Day, should, for a, stated tinrr, 
be given up for the enjoyment of the Begums and the women of the 
harem, and also for any other married ladies. On sntSi occasions. 
His Majesty spent much money ; and the important affiufs of harem ^ 
people, marriage contracts, and betrothals of boys and ‘'girls, were 
arranged at such meetings.’ 
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the whole night ,* they were not indeed the prostitutes 
seen in bssaars, but those of a more private and respect- 
able class, who attend the grand weddings of Omraht and 
' Matuebdan, for the purpose of singing and dancing. Most 
of these Ketichens are handsome and well dressed, and sing 
to perfection ; and their limbs being extremely supple, 
they dance with wonderful agility, and are always correct 
in regard to time ; after all, however, they were but com- 
mon women, '^t was not enough for Chah-Jehan that the 
Kenchens visited the fairs ; when they came to him on the 
Wednesdays to pay their reverence at the Am-Ka», accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, he often detained them the whole 
night, and amused himself with their antics and follies. 
Aureng-Zebe is more serious than his father ; he forbids the 
Kenchens to enter the seraglio ; but, complying with long 
established usage, does not object to their coming every 
Wednesday to the Am-Kas, where they make the salam 
from a certain distance, and then immediately retir^/' 
While on the subject of festivals, fiiirs, and Kenchens, or 
Kenchenys, I am tempted to relate an ancedote of one of 
our countrymen, named Bernard. 1 agree with Pfvtarch, 
that trifling incidents ought not to be concealed, and that 
they often enable us to form more accurate opinions of the 
manners and genius of a people than events of great im- 
portance, Viewed in this light, the story, ridiculous as it 
is in itself, may be acceptable. Bernard resided at the 
court of Jehan-Guyre, during the latter years of that King's 
reign, and was reputed, with apparent justice, to be an 
excellent physician and a skilful surgeon. He enjoyed the 
favour of the Mogol, and became his companion at tabic, 
where they often drank together to excess.^ The King 

, ^ Catrou pys of Jah&ngir that ‘ All the Franks in Agra, that is, all 
Europeans of whatsoever nation, were allowed free access to the palace- 
He continued drinking in their company till the lelurn of day, and he 
abandoned himself especially to these midnight debaucheries at the 
season which the Mahomedans olKerve as a fast with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness.’ 
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and his physician possessed congenial tastes ; \>^e fonner 
thought only of his pleasures, and left the management 
of public affairs to his wife, the celebrated Nour-Mehale 
or Nour-Jehan-Begum, a woman, he used to say, whose 
transcendent abilities rendered her competent to govern 
the Empire without the interference of her husbandy 
Bernard's daily and regular pay was ten crowns [ecus] ; 
but this was greatly increased by his attendance on the 
high ladies of the Seraglio and on all the Omrafts, who 
seemed to vie with each other in making him the most 
liberal presents, not only because of the cures he effected, 
but on account of his influence at court. This man, how- 
ever, disregarded the value of money ; what he received 
with one hand he gave with the other ; so that he was 
much beloved by everybody, especially by the Kenchetis, 
on whom lie lavished vast sums. Among the females of 
this description who nightly filled his house, was a young 
and beautiful damsel, remarkable for the elegance of her 
dancing, with whom our countiyman fell violently in 
love ; but the mother, apprehending that the girl would 
lose her health and boddy vigour with her virginity, 
never for a moment lost sight of her, and she resisted 
all the overtures and incessant solicitations of the court 
physician. While in despair of obtaining the object of 
his affections, Jelian-Guyre, at the Atn-Kas, once offered 
him a present before all the Omra/is by way of re- 
muneration for an extraortUnary cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio. ‘Your Majesty,’ said Bernard, 
‘ will not be offended if I refuse the gift so munifk’ently 
offered, and implore that in lieu thereof your Majesty 
would bestow on me the young Kencheny now waiting 
with others of her company to make the customary salam.’ 
The whole assembly smiled at this refusal of tjie present, 
and at a request so little likely to be granted, he being 
a Christian and the girl a Mahometan .and a Kencketty; 
but Jehan-Guyre, who never felt any religious seruples, was 
thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and commanded the 
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girl to be given to him, ‘Lift her on the physician's 
shoulders/ he said, ‘and let him cany the Kenchen away.’ 
No sooner said than done. In the midst of a crowded 
assembly the girl was placed on Bernard’s back, who with- 
drew triumphantly with his prize and took her to his 
house. 

The festivals generally conclude with an amusement 
unknown in pAirape — a combat between two elephants ; 
which takes place in the presence of all the people on the 



Tig lo — An elephant fight at Lucknow during the Nawahi 

sandy space near the river ; the King, the princi{)al ladies 
of the court, and the Omrah liewing the spectacle from 
different ajiartmcnts in the fortress. 

A wall of earth is raised three or four feet wide and 
five or six. higli. The two ponderous bc.asts meet one 
another face to face, on opposite sides of the wall, each 
h'iiMug a couple of riders, that the place of the man who 
sits on the shoulders, for the purpose of guiding the 
elephant with a large iron hook, may immediately be sup- 
plied if he should be thrown down. The nders animate 
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tlie elephants either by soothing words, or by chicling them 
as cowards, and urge them on with their heels, until the 
poor creatures approach the wall and are brought to the 
attack. The shock is tremendous, and it appears surpris- 
ing that they ever survive the dreadful wounds and blows 
inflicted with their teeth, tlieir heads, and their trunks. 
There are frequent pauses during the fight ; it is suspended 
and renewed ; and the mud wall being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elephant passes on 
and attacks his opponent, and, putting him to flight, pursues 
and fastens ujmii him with so much obstinacy, that the 
animals can be scjiaratcd only by means of vherkys,^ or 
fireworks, which are made to explode between them ; for 
they are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of 
fire, which is the reason why elephants have been used 
with so very little advantage in aiinics since the use of 
fire-anns. The boldest come from Ceylon, but none are 
employed in war which have not been regularly trained, 
and accustomed for years to the discharge of muskets close 
to their heads, and the bursting of crackers between their 
legs. 

The fight of these noble creatures is attended with much 
cruelty. It frequently happens that some of the riders 
are trodden underfoot, and killed on the spot, the 
elephant having jdways cunning enough to feel the im- 
portiince of dismounting the rider of his adversary, whom 
he therefore endeavours to strike down w'ith his trunk.# 
So imminent is the danger considered, that on the day of 
combat the unhappy men take the same formal hjiive of 
their wives mid children as if condemned to death. They 
are somewhat consoled by the reflection that if their lives 
should be preserved, and the King be pleased with their 
conduct, not only will their pay be augmentet^ but a sack 
of Peyssas (equal to fifty francs) will be presented to tliem 

’ Ckarkkl or wheel, Catherine wheels on the end of a stick, a 
common firework in Northern India at the present day. For the mode 
of using them in elephant fights, see Fig. to, opposite. 
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the moment they alight from the elephant.^ They have 
also the satisfaction of knowing that in the event of their 
death the pay will be continued to their widows, and that 
their sons will be appointed to the same situation. The mis- 
chief with which tliis amusement is attended does not always 
terminate with the death of the rider : it often happens 
that some of the spectators are knocked down and trampled 
upon by the elephants, or by the crowd ; for the rush is 
terrible when, to avoid the infuriated combatants, men and 
horses in confusion take to flight. The second time I 
witnessed this exhibition I owed my safety entirely to the 
goodness of my horse and the exertions of my two servants. 

But it is time we should quit the fortress, and return to 
the city, where I omitted to describe two edifices worthy 
of notice. 

The first is the principal Mosqueci^ which is conspicuous 
at a great distance, being situated on the top of a rock in 
the centre of the town. The surface of the rock was 
previously levelled, and around it a space is cleared suffi- 
ciently large to form a handsome square, where four fine 
long streets terminate, opposite to the four sides of the 
Mosqiiee ; one, opposite to the principal entrance, in front 
of the building ; a second, at the back of the building ; and 

' ‘ Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting : some are 
always ready at the palace and engage when the order is gi\en. When 
a fight is over if the combatants were khA^ah [t'.e. for the Emperor’s 
own use] elephants, the Mp/s [attendants, of which each elephant had 
three in the rutting season, at other times two] leceite 250 e/ams as 
a present ; but if other elephants the Mpi's got 20od.’ — Ain, vol. i. 
p. 131. 'According to the latest investigations the dam in Akbar’s time 
was an actual coin, twenty-five of which were equal to one paisa [pice 
= 1^ farthings). It was the custom to keep bags of 1000 tiams at band 
ready for distribution, as noted by Berniei. 

® The Jama Masjid, of which Bernier’s is one of the best desciiptions 
evA written. ' It was begun in 1644, and finished in 1658, the same 
year that witnessed the deposition of its founder, the Emperor !% 4 h 
Jahan. Fergusson says of it (History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture), that it is ‘ one of the few mosques, either in India or else- 
where, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect externally.' 
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the two others, to the gates that are in the middle of the 
two sides. The ascent to the three gates is by means of 
five-and-twenty or thirty steps of beautiful and large 
stones, which are continued the whole length of the front 
and sides. The back part is cased over, to the height of 
the rock, with large and handsome hewn stone, which hides 
its inequalities, and tends to give a noble appearance to 
the building. The three entrances, composed of marble, 
are magnificent, and their large doors are overlaid with 
finely wrought plates of copper. Above the principal 
gate, which greatly exceeds the others in grandeur of 
appearance, there are several small turrets of white 
marble that produce a fine effect ; and at the back part 
of the Mosguce are seen three large domes, built also of 
white marble, within and without. The middle dome 
is much larger and loftier than the other two. The 
end of the Mosgu6e alone is covered ; the space between 
the three domes and the principal entrance is without any 
roof; the extreme heat of the climate rendering such an 
opening absolutely necessary. The whole is paved with 
large slabs of marble. I grant that this building is not 
constructed according to those niles of architecture which 
wc seem to think ought to bo implicitly followed ; yet I can 
perceive no fault that offends the taste ; every part appears 
well contrived, properly executed, and correctly propor- 
tioned. I am satisfied that even in Paris a church erected 
after the model of this temple would be admired, were it 
only for its singular stylo of architecture, and its extra- 
ordinary appearance. With the exception of the three 
great domes, and the numerous turrets, which afl; all of 
white marble, the Mosguee is of a red colour, as if built 
with large slabs of red marble: although it consists of a 
species of stone, cut with great facility, but apt to peel off 
in flakes after a certain time.^ The natives pretend ihat 

1 This is a marked characteristic of the red sandstone of Delhi, 
and it is not considered a good building material unless selected with 
gieat care. 
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the quarries from which it is taken reproduce the stone by 
degrees : this, if true, is very remarkable ; but whether or 
not they rightly attribute it to the water which fills the 
quarries every year, I cannot decide. 

The King repairs to this Motqnee every Friday, for the 
purpose of prayer, that day corresponding in Mahometan 
countries to our Sunday. The streets through which he 
passes are watered to lay the dust and temper the heat : 
two or three hundred musketeers form an avenue from the 
gate of the fortress, and as many more line both sides of 
a wide street leading directly to the mosque. The muskets 
of these soldiers are small but well finished, and have a 
sort of large scarlet covering with a little streamer on the 
top. Five or six horsemen, well mounted, are also ready 
at the fortress gate, and their duty is to clear the way for 
the King, keeping, however, at a considerable distance in 
advance, lest he should be incommoded by their dust. 
These preparations completed, his Majesty leaves the 
fortress, sometimes on an elephant, decorated with rich 
trappings, and a canopy supported by painted and gilt 
pillars ; and sometimes in a throne gleaming with azure 
and gold, placed on a litter covered with scarlet or brocade, 
which eight chosen men, in handsome attire, carry on their 
shoulders. A body of Omra/is follow the King, some on 
hoi'seback, and others in Valehys ; and among the Omralis 
are seen a great number of Mamehdars, and the bearers of 
silver maces, whom 1 have elsewhere described. 1 cannot 
say that this train resembles the pompous pnicessions, or 
(which is a more appropriate term) the masquerades of 
the Grand Seignior, or tlie martial retinues of European 
Monarchs : its magnificence is of a different character ; but 
it is not therefore the less royal. 

The other edifice in Defdy to which I would draw 
youV attentidu is what they call the Karuaneara of the 
Ih-inccss,! because built by the celebrated liegum-Salieb, 
Chali-Je/ian’s eldest daughter, of whom I have so often 
' The well-known Begum Serai, 
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spoken in my history of the late war. Not only this 
Princess, but all the Omrahs who wished to gain the favour 
of the old Monarch, embellished the new city at their own 
expense. The Karuantara is in the form of a large square 
with arcades, like our Place Rotate, except that the arches 
are separated from each other by partitions, and have small 
chambers at their inner extremities. Above the arcades 
runs a gallery all round the building, into which open the 
same number of chambers as there are below. This place 
is the rendezvous of the rich Persian, Ushek, and otlier 
foreign merchants, who in general may be acconunodated 
with empty chambers, in which they remain with perfect 
security, the gate being closed at night. If in Paris we 
hail a score of similar structures, distributed in different 
parts of the city, strangers on their first arrival would be 
less embarrassed than at present to find a safe and reason- 
able lodging. They might remain in them a few days 
until they had seen their acquaintance, and looked out 
at leisure fur more convenient apartments. Such places 
would become warehouses for all kinds of merchandise, 
and the general resort of foreign merchants. ^ 

Before I quit the subject of Dekli, I will answer by 
anticipation a question which I am sensible you wish to 
ask, namely. What is the ratent of .the population ofjhat 
ci^, and the number of its respectable inhabitants, as 
comjiared with the capital of France ? When 1 consider 
that Paris consists of three or four cities piled upon one 
another, all of them containing numerous apartments, 
filled, for the most jiart, from top to bottom, tjiat the 
streets are thronged with men and women, on foot and 
horseback ; with carts, chaises, and coaches ; and that 
there are very few large squares, courts, or gardens ; re- 
flecting, I say, upon all these facts, Paris appears to me 
the nursery of the world, and I can scarcely persiikde 
myself that DckH contains an equal number of people. 

^ But see p. 233, where Bernier does not pass such a favourable 
judgment on these buildings. 
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On the other hand, if we take a review of this metropolis 
of the Indies, and observe its vast extent and its number- 
less shops i if we recollect that, besides the Omralts, the 
city never contains less than thirty-five thousand troopers, 
nearly all of whom have wives, children, and a great 
/number of servants, who, as well as their masters, reside 
in separate houses ; that there is no house, by whom- 
soever inhabited, which does not swarm with women and 
children ;^that during the hours when the abatement of 
the heat permits the inhabitants to walk abroad, the 
streets are crowded with people, although many of those 
streets are very wide, and, excepting a few carts, unin- 
cumbered with wheel carnages ; if we take all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, we shall hesitate before we 
I give a positive opinion in regard to the comparative popu- 
lation of Paris and Dehli ; and I conclude, that 'if^ the 
number of souls be not as large m the latter city as in our 
own capital, it cannot be greatly lesSy/ As respects the 
better sort of people, there is a striking difference in favour 
of Paris, where seven or eight out of ten individuals seen 
in the streets are tolerably well clad, and have a certain 
air, of respectability j but in Dehli, for two or three who 
wear decent apparel, there may always be reckoned seven 
or eight poor, ragged, and miserable beings, attracted to 
the capital by the army. I cannot deny, however, that I 
continually meet with persons neat and elegant in their 
dress, finely formed, well mounted, and properly attended. 
Nothing, for instance, can be conceived much more brilliant 
than thf great square in front of the fortress at the hours 
when the Omrahs, Rajas, and Mansebdars repair to the 
citadel to mount guard, or attend the assembly of the 
Am-Kas, The Mansebdars flock thither from all parts, well 
mounted and equipped, and splendidly accompanied by 
foot servants, two behind and two before, to clear the 
street for their masters. Omrahs and Rajas ride thither, 
some on horseback, some on majestic elephants ; but the 
greater part are conveyed on the shoulders of six men, in 
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rich Palelys, leaning against a thick cushion of brocade,' 
and chewing their het-U, for the double purpose of sweeten- 
ing their breath and reddening tlieir lips. On one side 
of every paleky is seen a servant bearing the piquedansP- 
or spitoon of porcelain or silver ; on the other side, two ■ 
more servants fan the luxurious lord, and flap away the' 
flies, or brush off the dust with a peacock ’s-tail fan ; three! 
or four footmen march in front to clear the way, and' 
a chosen number of the best formed and best mounted 
horsemen follow in the rear. 

The country in the neighbourhood of De/i/i is extremely 
fertile. It produces com, sugar, miil or Indigo,^ rice, millet, 
and three or four otlier kinds of pulse, the food of the 
common people, in great abundance. Two leagues from 
the city, on the Agra road, in a place which the Mahometans 
call Koia Kolub-eddine^ is a very old edifice, formerly a 
Deiira, or Temple of idols, containing inscriptions written 
in characters different from those of any language spoken 
in the Indies, and so ancient that no one understands 
them. 

In another direction, and at a distance of two or three 
leagues from Dehli, is the King’s country house, called 
Cluih-limtr, a handsome and noble building, but not to be 
compared to Fantainebteau, Saint Germain, or Versailles. * I 

' Frum the Hind! pik-dan, very necessary in connection with betel- 
chewing. I’tk is properly the saliva caused by the lime and spices 
and the pan leaf used with the betel-nut. See p. 214, footnote \ 

■ Anil was the old Portuguese name for indigo, from the Arabic 
al-nll, pronounced an-nil. Nil is the common name in Ifidia, from 
the Sanskrit nila, blue. 

^ By this Bernier may mean, Koh-i-Kulab-nd-din, or the hill or 
eminence of the Saint Kutab-ud-din Bakhtyarkaki, after whom the 
renowned Mosque and Minar arc by some believed to have been 
named. As is well known, this mosque was built about 1200, and to 
some extent from the remains of ancient Hindoo and other temples. 

* The Shahlamar gardens were begun about the fourth year of Shah 
Jahdn’s reign, 1632, and Catrou states that their design was the 
invention of a Venetian, 
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assure you there are no such places in the vicinity of 
DehU, nor seats such as Samt Cloud, Chanlilly, Meudon, 
Liancour, Vaux, or liucllet, or even the smaller country 
houses belonging to private gentlemen, citizens, or mer- 
chants ; but this will create no surprise when it is con- 
sidered that no subject can hold landed property in his 
own right. Between Delili and Agra, a distance of fifty or 
sixty leagues, there are no fine towns such as travellers pass 
through in France ; the whole road is cliecrless and un- 
interesting; nothing is worthy observation but Maturas^ 
where an ancient and magnificent temple of idols is still to 
be seen ; a few tolerably handsome caravansaries, a day’s 
journey from each other ; and a double row of trees ^ planted 
by onler ot Jehan-Gw/re, and continued for one hundred and 
fifty leagues, with small pyramids or turrets, ^ erected from 
kosse to kosse, for the purpose of pointing out the different 
roads. Wells are also frequently met with, affording drink 
to travellers, and serving to water the young trees. 

What I have said of Dehli may convey a correct idea of 
Agra, in regard at least to its situation on the Gemna, to 
the fortress or royal residence, and to most of its public 
buildings. ; But Agra having been a favourite and more 
frequent abode of the Kings of Hindoustan since the days 
of Ekhar, by whom it was built and named Akbcr-abad, it 
surpasses Dehli in extent, in the multitude of residences 
belonging to Omrahs and Rajas, and of the good stone or 
brick houses inhabited by private individuals, and in the 
number and conveniency of its KaruaiisScrra/is. Agra has 
also to Itpast of two celebrated mausoleums, of which I shall 
speak by-and-by : jit is, however, without walls, and inferior 
in some respects to the other capital ; for not having been 

^ Mathuia, considered by the Moguls one of the most fertile and 
agreeable situations in Hindoostan. 

“•Which forth such a prominent feature in all the early maps -of the 
Mogul Empire, and in some are continued from Dehli to Lahore. 

• The kosa-minars, one or two of which are standing at the present 
day. Actual measurements between five paii of these kosa-minars, 
near Delhi, gave a mean of a miles, 4 fur., 158 yds. to the kos. 
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|constructed after any settled design, it wants the uniform 
'and wide streets that so eminently distinguish Dehli. Four 
or five of the streets, where trade is the principal occupa- 
tion, are of great length and the houses tolerably good ; 
nearly all the others are short, narrow, and irregular, and 
full of windings and comers : the cons equence is that when 
the court is at Agra there is often a strange confusion. I 
believe I Iiavc stated the chief particulars wherein the two 
capitals differ ; but I may add that Agra has more the 
appearance of a country town, especially when viewed from 
an eminence. The prospect it presents is rural, varied, and 
agreeable; for the grandees having always made it a 
point t<« plant trees in their gardens and courts for the sake 
of shade, the miuisions of Omrahs, linjas, and others arc 
all interspersed with luxuriant and green foliage, in the 
midst of which the lofty stone houses of liam/mtes or Gentile 
merchants have the appearance of old castles buried in 
forests. Such a laudscaj)e yields peculiar pleasure in a hot 
and parched country, where the eye seeks in verdure for 
refreshment and rejiosc. 

You need not quit Paris, however, to contemplate the 
finest, the most magnificent view in the world ; for 
assuredly it may be found on the Pmi-imtf. Place yourself 
on that bridge during the day, and what can be conceived 
more extraordinary than the throngs of people and 
carriages, the strajige bustle, the various objects by which 
you are surrounded Visit the same sjxit at night, and 
what, I fearlessly ask, can impress the mind like the scene 
you will witness The innumerable windows of the lofty 
houses seen from the bridge exhibit their chastened and 
subdued lights, while the activity and bustle, observable in 
the day seem to suffer no diminution until midnight. J^here I 
honest citizens and — ^what never happens in Asia — theiri 
handsome wives and daughters perambulate the streets, 
without apprehension of quagmires or of thieves ; and to ' 
complete the picture, you see, in every direction, long lines 
of brilliant lamps, burning with equal constancy in foul and 
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fair weather. Yes, my friend, when you are on the 
at Paris, you may boldly aver, on my authority, that your 
eyes behold the grandest of all the artificial scenes in the 
world, excepting possibly some parts of Chim and Japan, 
which I have not visited. What will this view be, what 
will be its beauty, when the Louvre is completed ! ^ when 
the Louvre, which it was thought would never be seen but 
as a mere design and on paper, shall have actual existence 
in fact ! 

I liave purposely introduced the word 'artificial because 
in speaking of fine prospects, according to the common 
acceptation of the term, we must always except that view 
of Cotistanlinople, as viewed from the middle of the great 
strait opposite Seraglio Point. Never shall I forget the 
overpowering delight 1 experienced when first I beheld 
that vast, and, as it seemed to me, enchanted amphitheatre. 
The view of Comtanlmojile, however, derives its chief beauty 
from nature ; whereas in Park everything, or nearly so, is 
artificial ; which, to my mind, gives more interest to the 
view of the fatter ; because the work of man so displayed 
indicates the capital of a great empire, the seat of a mighty 
monarch. I may indeed say, without partiality, and after 
making eveiy allowance for the beauty of Dehli, Agra, and 
CotislatUinople, that Paris is the finest, the richest, and alto, 
gether the first city in the world. 

The Jesuits have a church in Agra, and a building which 
they call a college, where they privately instruct in the 
doctrines of our religion the children of five-and-twenty 
or thirty Christian families, collected, I know not how, in 
Agra, ahd induced to settle there by the kind and chant, 
able aid which they receive from the Jesuitsi^ This religious 
order was invited hither by Ekbar at the period when the 
power of the Portuguese in the Indies was at the highest ; 
and* that Prihee not only gave them an annual income for 

* The Louvre was not completed in accordance with the design 
referred to bj Bernier until iSj/, although portions of the work were 
completed in 1665 by Claude Percault. 
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their maintenance, but permitt^ them to build churches . 
in the capital cities of Agra and Labor. The Jesuits found 
a still wanner patron in Jehan-Gu^re, the son and successor 
of Ekbar; but they were sorely oppressed by Chah-Jelum 
the son of Jehan-Guyre, and father of the present King 
Aurcng-Zebe. That Monarch deprived them of their 
pension, and destroyed the church at Labor and the greater 
part of that of Ag;ra, totally demolishing the steeple, which 
contained a clock heard in every part of the city.^ 

The good Fathers during the reign of Jehaii-Gityre were j 
sanguine in their expectation of the progress of Christianity i 
in Hindoustan. It is certain that this Prince evinced the \ 
utmost contempt for the laws of the Koran, and expressed ; 
his admiration of the doctrines of our creed.® He permitted ' 
two of his nephews to embrace the Christian faith, and ex-[ 
tended the same indulgence to Mirsa-Zulkarmin^ho had 
undergone the rite of circumcision and been brought up in 
the Seraglio. The pretext was that Mirza was bom of 
C'hristian parents, his mother having been wife of a rich 
Armenian, and having been brought to the Seraglio by 
Jehan-Guyre’s desire. 

The Jesuits say that this King was so determined to 
countenance the Christian religion that be formed the bold 
project of clothing the whole court in European costume. 
The dresses were all prepared, when the King, having 
privately arrayed himself in his new attire, sent for one 
of his principal Omrahs whose opinion he required concern- 
ing the meditated change. The answer, however, was so 

* See p. 177. Catrou states that it was Taj Mehdl, the wilt of Shall 
Jah&n, who was a principal instrument in exasperating the mind of the 
Emperor against the Christians in general, and particularly the Portu- 
guese, who had given an asylum to two of her daughters converted to 
Christianity by the missionaries. 

® ‘ His Majesty [i.r. Akbai] iirmly believed in tbe truth ofwthe 
Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrine of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Murad [t.e. the second son of Akbar and brother of Jahingir 
(Salim)] to take a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspicious- 
ness.’ — Aim, vol. i. p. 182. 
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appalling that Jehan-Gwyre abandoned his design and 
affected to pass the whole affair as a joke.^ 

They also maintain that when on his death-bed he ex- 
< pressed a wish to die a Christian, and sent for those holy 
men, but that tlie message was never delivered. Many, 
however, deny this to have been the case, and affirm that 
' Jelum-Gwfre died, os he had lived, destitute of all religion, 
and that he nourished to the last a scheme which he had 
formed, after the example of his father Ekhar, of declaring 
himself a prophet, and the founder of a new religion. 

I am informed by a Malumelan, whose father belonged 
to Jetum-Gin/re s household, that in one of that King’s 
drunken frolics he sent for some of the most learned 
Mullahs, and for a Florentine priest, whom he named Father 
Atech,^ in allusion to his fiery temper ; and that the latter 

• Catrou gives a different version of this story. According to his 
account Jahangir, becoming impatient at the reproaches of the Moslem 
eiders, who had admonished him that the use of certain meats was 
forbidden in the Koran, inquired of them ‘ in what religion the use of 
drink and food of every species without distinction was permitted.’ 
The reply was in that of the Christian religion alone. “ We must 
then,” he rejoined, “all turn Christians.” Let there be tailors brought 
to us, to converts our robes into close coats, and our turbans into hats. 
At these words the doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest 
made them hold a less severe language. They all declared that the 
sovereign was not bound by the precepts of the Koran ; and that the 
Monarch might, without scruple, use whatever meats and drink 
were most agreeable to him.’ 

Atash being the Persian for fire. Catrou gives a different version 
of this story. According to him it was Father Joseph D’ Acosta, 
Superior of the Jesuits in Agra, that proposed to Jahangir to carry out 
the ordekl. ‘ " Let a large fire be lighted,” said the Father, “ and the 
chief of the Mahometan religion on one side enter it bearing the Alcoran, 
whilst on the other side I will cast myself into it, holding in my hand 
the Gospel. It will then be seen in whose favour Heaven will declare, 
whether for Jesus Christ or Mahomet.” At these words the Emperor 
cast his eyes upon the Mahometan, who exhibited great symptoms of 
terror lest the challenge should be accepted. He took pity on the Moula, 
and refrained exacting him to serve a trial. As for the Jesuit, th^ 
caused him to change his name, and the Emperor no longer called him 
by any other than that of Father Ataxe, which means the Fire Father,’ 
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having, by his conunand, delivered an harangue in ivhichN 
he exposed the falsehoods of the Mahometan imposture, and 
defended the truths of his own persuasion, Jekan-Gugre said 
that it was high time something should be done to decide 
the controversy between the Jeeuite and Mullahs. ‘ Let a 
pit be dug,’ he added, 'and a fire kindled. Father Atech, 
with the Gospel under his arm, and a Mullah, with the 
Koran, shall throw themselves into it, and I will embrace 
the religion of him whom the flames shall not consume.’ 
Father Atech declared his willingness to undergo the ordeal, 
but the Mullahs manifested the utmost dread, and the King 
felt too much compassion both for the one and the other 
to persevere in the experiment. 

Whatever credit this story may deserve, it is indisputable 
that the Jesuits during the whole of Jehatt-Guj^re's reign 
were honoured and respected at this court, and that they 
entertained what appeared a well-groimded hope of the 
progress of the Gospel in Hindoustan. Everything, how- 
ever, which has occurred since the death of that Monarch, 
excepting perhaps the close intimacy between Dam and 
Father BuseJ forbids us to indulge in any such expectation. 
But having entered insensibly upon the subject of missions, 
you will perhaps allow me to make a few observations, 
introductory to the long letter which 1 intend to write 
concerning that important topic. 

The design, indeed, meets with my entire approbation ; 
nor ought we to withhold the meed of praise from those 
excellent missionaries in this part of the world, especially 
the Capuchins and Jesuits, who meekly impart religious 
instruction to all descriptions of men, without any mixture 
of indiscreet and bigoted zeal. To Christians of every 
denomination, whether Catholics, Greeks, Artnenians, Nes- 
torians, Jacobins, or others, the demeanour of these good 
pastors is affectionate and charitable. 'They are the reftrge 
and consolation of distressed strangers and travellers, and 
by their great learning and exemplary lives expose to 
^ See p. 6, also p. rot, footnote ^ 
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shame the ignorance and licentious habits of infidels. 
Some unhappily there are who disgrace the Christian pro- 
fession by notoriously profligate conduct, and who ought, 
therefore, to be immured in their convents instead of 
being invested with the sacred character of missionaries. 
Their religion is a mere mummery, and so far &om aiding 
the cause of Ckrislianiiy, they become stumbling-blocks in 
the way of those whom they were sent to enlighten and 
reclaim ; but these are merely the exceptions to a general 
rule which aflfect not the main argument. I am decidedly 
favourable to this establishment of missions, and the 
sending forth of learned and pious missionaries. They are 
absolutely necessary •, and it is the honour as well as the 
peculiar prerogative of Christians to supply every part of 
the world with men bearing the same character and 
following the same benign object as did the Apostles. 
You are not, however, to conclude that I am so deluded 
by my love of missions as to expect the same mighty 
effects to be produced by the exertions of modem 
missionaries as attended the prearhing of a single sermon 
in the days of the Apostles. I have had too much inter- 
course wth infidels, and am become too well acquainted 
with the blindness of the human heart to believe we shall 
hear of the conversion, in one day, of two or three thousand 
men. I despair especially of much success among Mahome- 
tan Kings or Mahometan subjects. Having visited nearly 
all the missionary stations in the East, 1 speak the language 
of experience when I say, that whatever progress may be 
made among Gentiles by the instruction and alms of the 
missionaries, you will be disappointed if you suppose that in 
ten years one Mahometan will be converted to Christianity. 
True it is that Mahometans respect the religion of the Nen 
Testament : they never speak of Jesus Christ but with great 
veneration, * or pronounce the word Aysa, which means 
Jesus, without adding Azeretj^ or majesty. They even 
believe with us that he was miraculously begotten and 
' Hazrat ’IsS. 
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bom of a virgin mother, and that he is the Kelum-AUak^ 
and the Bouh-AUah, the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God. It is in vain to hope, however, that they will 
renounce the religion wherein they were bom, or be 
persuaded that Mahomet was a false prophet. The 
Christians of Europe ought nevertheless to assist the 
missionaries by every possible means : their prayers, power 
and wealth, ought to be employed m promoting the glory 
of their Redeemer ; but the expense of the missions should 
be borne by Europeans, for it would be impolitic to lay 
burthens on the people abroad ; and much care should be 
liad that want may not drive any missionary to acts of 
meaimess. Missions ought not only to be liberally pro 
vided, but should be composed of persons of sufficient 
integrity, energy, and intelligence always to bear testi- 
mony to the truth, to seek with eagerness opportunities of 
doing good, — in a word, to labour with unwearied activity 
and unabated zeal in their Lord’s vineyard whenever and 
wherever He may be pleased to give them an opening. 
But although it be the duty of every Christian State to act 
in this manner, yet there ought to be no delusion ; credence 
ought not to be given to every idle tale, and the work 
of conversion, which in fact is full of difficulty, should not 
be represented as a matter of easy accomplishment. We 
do not adequately estimate the strong hold which the 
Mahometan superstition has over the minds of its votaries, 
to whom it permits the unrestrained indulgence of passions 
which the religion we require them to substitute in its 
stead declares must be subdued or regulated. Ma^metan- 
im is a pernicious code, established by force of arms, and 
stiU imposed upon mankind by the same brutal violence. 
To counteract its baneful progress, Christians must display 
the zeal, and use the means 1 have suggested, however 
clear it may be that this abominable impoAure can* be 
effectually destroyed only by the special and merciful inter- 
position of Divine Providence. We may derive encourage- 
' Kalatnu’mh, and Riihu’llah. 
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oient from the promising appearances lately witnessed in 
CAina, in Japan, and in the case of Jthm-Gvpre, Mis- 
sionaries have to contend, however, with another sad im- 
pediment — the irreverent behaviour of Christians in their 
churches, so dissonant from their belief of the peculiar 
presence of God upon their altars, and so different from the 
conduct of Mahometan*, who never venture when engaged in 
the service of their mosques even to turn the head, much less 
to utter a monosyllable one to the other, but seem to have 
tile mind impressed with protound and awful veneration. 

The Dutch have a factoiy in Agra, in which they 
generally keep four or five persons. Formerly they 
carried on a good trade in that city by the sale of broad- 
cloths, large and small looking-glasses, plain laces, gold 
and silver laces, and iron wares ; likewise by the purchase 
of anil 1 or Indigo, gathered in the neighbourhood of Agra, 
particularly at Bianes^ two days’ journey from the city, 
whither they go once every year, having a house in the 
place. The Dutch used also to make extensive purchases 
of cloths not only at Jelapour, but at Lahiau^ a seven or 
eight days’ journey from Agra, where they also have a 
house, and despatch a few factors every season. It seems, 
however, that the trade of this people is not now very 
lucrative, owing probably to the competition of the 
Armeniam, or to the great distance between Agra and 
Sourate. Accidents continually befall their caravans, 
which, to avoid the bad roads and mountains in the 
direct road through Goualeor and Brampour, travel by 

’ See*^. 283, footnote 

Biana, where there is still some indigo cultivation. 

^ The Feringhi ntahal, or Franks’ quarter, one of the divisions or 
wards of the city of Lucknow, is where this factory stood. The build- 
ings were confiscated in the reign of Aurangzeb, and made over to a 
Moslem for a 'ladrissah or college. An enclosure now used as a place 
for washing the Moslem dead is pointed out as part of the old factory. 

Jelapour, is most likely Jalalpur-Nahir, in the Fyzabad district of 
Oudh, about $2 miles to the south-east of Fyzabad, which is still a 
tolerably Nourishing weaving town. 
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way of Ahmed-abad, over the territorien of different Byaa, 
But whatever may be the discouragements, 1 do not 
believe the Dutch will follow the example of the English, 
and abandon their factory at Agra', because they still 
dispose of their spices to great advantage, and find it 
useful to have confidential persons near the court always 
ready to prefer a complaint against any governor, or other 
officer, who may have committed an act of injustice or 
tyranny in any of the Dutch establishments in Bengale, 
or at Patna, Sourate, or Ahmed-abad. 

I shall finish this letter with a description of the two 
wonderful mausoleums which constitute the chief superi- 
ority of Agra over Delhi. One was erected by Jehanr-Guyre 
in honour of his father Ekhar ; and Chah-Jehan raised the 
other to the meraoiy of his wife Tage Mehale, that extra- 
ordinary and celebrated beauty, of whom her husband was 
so enamoured that it is said he was constant to her during 
life, and at her death was so affected as nearly to follow 
her to the grave. 

I shall pass Ekhar s monument^ without further observa- 
tion, because all its beauties are found in still greater per- 
fection in that of Tage Mehale, which I shall now endeavour 
to describe. 

On leaving Agra, toward the east, you enter a long, 
wide, or paved street, on a gentle ascent, having on one 
side a high and long wall, which forms the side of a square 
garden, of much greater extent than our Place Royale, and 
on the other side a row of new houses with arcades, re- 
sembling those of the principal streets in Z)c^/>,«]|vhich I 
have already described. After walking half the length of 
the wall, you find on the right, that is, on the side of the 
houses, a large gate, tolerably well made, which is the en- 
trance of a Karvan-Serrah, and on the opposite side from 

‘ Akbar’s tomb at Secundia near Agra was commenced by himself, 
and it is believed by competent judges that he borrowed the design 
from a Buddhist mt^el. It was finished by his son Jjibdngfr, and is 
quite unlike any other tomb built in India either before or since. 
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that of the wall is seen the magnificent gate of a spacious 
and square pavilion, forming the entrance into the garden, 
between two reservoirs, faced with hewn stone. 

This pavilion is an oblong square, and built of a stone 
resembling red marble, but not so hard. The front seems 
to me longer, and much more grand in its construction, 
than that of S. Louis, in the rue S. Antoine, and it is equally 
lofty. The columns, the architraves and the cornices are, 
indeed, not formed according to the proportion of the five 
orders of architecture so strictly observed in French edifices. 
The building I am speaking of is of a different and peculiar 
kind ; but not without something pleasing in its whimsical 
structure •, and in my opinion it well deserves a place in our 
books of architecture. It consists almost wholly of arches 
upon arches, and galleries upon galleries, disposed and 
contrived in an hundred different ways. Nevertheless 
the edifice has a magnificent appearance, and is conceived 
and executed effectually. Nothing offends the eye; on 
the contrary, it is delighted with every part, and never 
tired with looking.^ The last time I visited Tage Mehales 

^ ‘ No building in India has been so often drawn and photographed 
as this, or more frequently described ; but with all this it is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only because of its extreme delicacy and beauty of material employed 
in its construction, but from the complexity of its design. If the Taje 
were only the tomb itself, it might be described, but the platform on 
which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a woik of art in itself. 
Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a mosque, which any- 
where else would be considered an important building. This group 
of buildings forms one ade of a garden court 880 feet square, and 
beyond t^is again an outer court of the same width but only half the 
depth. This is entered by three gateways of its own, and contains in 
the centie of its inner wall the gre^ gateway of the garden Court, a 
worthy pendant to the Taje itself. VSeaiitiful as it is in itself, the Taje 
would lose half its charm if it stood alone. It is the combination of 
so many beauties, and the perfect manner in which each is subordinate 
to the other, that makes up a whole which the world cannot match, 
and which never fails to impress even those who are most indifleient 
to the effects produced by architectural objects in general.’ — Fergusson, 
History of Indian Architfcture, l8jr6 e^ 
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mauBoIeum I was in the company of a French merchant 
who, as well as myself, thought that this extraordinary 
fabric could not be sufficiently admired. 1 did not venture 
to express my opinion, fearing that my taste might have 
become corrupted by my long residence in the Indies ; and 
as my companion was come recently from France, it was 
qmte a relief to my mind to hear him say that he had 
seen nothing in Europe so bold and majestic. 

When you have entered a little way into the pavilion 
approaching toward the garden, you find yourself under a 
lofty cupola, surrounded above with galleries, and having 
two divans or platforms below, one on the right, the other 
on the left, both of them raised eight or ten French feet 
from the ground. Opposite to the entrance from the 
street is a large open arch, by which you enter a walk 
which divides nearly tlie whole of the garden into two 
equal parts. 

This walk or terrace is wide enough to admit six coaches 
abreast; it is paved with large and hard square stones, 
raised about eight French feet above the garden; and 
divided the whole length by a canal faced with hewn 
stone and ornamented with fountains placed at certain 
intervals. 

After advancing twenty-five or thirty paces on this 
terrace, it is worth while to turn round and view the back 
elevation of the pavilion, which, though not comparable to 
the front, is still very splendid, being lofty and of a similar 
style of architecture. On both sides of the pavilion, along 
the garden wall, is a long and wide gallery, raise(^ like a 
terrace, and supported by a number of low columns placed 
near each other. Into this gallciy the poor are admitted 
three times a week during the rainy season to receive the 
alms founded in perpetuity by C/iah-Jehan. 

Resuming the walk along the main terr&e, you lee 
before you at a distance a large dome, in which is the 
sepulchre, and to the right and left of that dome on a 
* Probably Tavernier. 
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lower surface you observe several garden walks covered 
with trees and many parterres full of flowers. 

When at the end of the principal walk or terrace, be- 
sides the dome that faces you, are discovered two large 



Fig IX —The Empress Tbj Mahil. 


pavilions, one to the right, another to the left, both built 
witli the same kind of stone, consequently of the same red 
colour as the first pavilion. These are spacious square 
edifices, the parts of which are raised over each other in 
the form of balconies and terraces ; three arches leave 
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openings wlUch have the garden wall for a boundary, and 
you walk under these pavilions as if they were lofty and 
wide galleriea I shall not stop to speak of the interior 
ornaments of the two pavilions, because they scarcely 
differ in regard to the walls, ceiling, or pavement from the 
dome which I am going to describe. Between the end of 
the principal walk and this dome is an open and pretty 
large space, which I call a water-parterre, because the 
stones on which you walk,'*- cut and figured in various 
forms, represent the borders of box in our parterres. From 
the middle of this space you have a good view of the 
building which contains the tomb, and which we are now 
to examine. 

This building is a vast dome of white marble nearly of 
the same height as the Fal De Grace * of Paris, and en- 
circled by a number of turrets, also of white marble, 
descending the one below the other in regular .succession. 

^ They are of black and white maible in alternate rows, supposed 
to resemble rippling water. 

‘ Above the fa9ade of the church of the deaf and dumb asylum of 
Val-de-GrUce, designed by Fr. Mansart, and built in 1645-66, rises 
the famous dome, which is a reduced copy of that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, 133 feet high and 53 feet in diameter. The principal dome 
of the Taj is 80 feet high and 58 feet in diameter, and very much 
more gracefully proportioned, and with infinitely finer lines than the 
\’al-de-Grace dome, which can easily be verified by a comparison 
of photographs of the two structures. Tavernier {Traveh, vol. i. 
p. no. III) wnsof the opinion that the dome of the Taj is scarcely less 
magnificent than that of the Val-de-Grdce, and adds that he witnessed 
the commencement and accomplishment of the building of the Taj, 

‘ on which they have expended twenty-two years, during which twenty 
thousand men worked incessantly ; this is sufficient to enable one to 
realise that the cost of it has been enormous. It is said that the 
scaffoldings alone cost more than the entire work, because, from w’ant 
of wood, they had all to be made of brick, as well as the supports of 
the arches ; this has entailed much labour and a hea'^ expendtRire. 
Shah Jah&n began to build his own tomb on the other side of the 
river, but the war which he had with his sons interrupted his plans, 
and Aurangzeb, who reigns at present, is not disposed to complete 
it.’ 
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The whole fabric is supported by four great arches, three 
of which are quite open and the other closed up by the 
wall of an apartment with a gallery attached to it. There 
the Karan is continually read with apparent devotion in 
respectful memory of Tage Mehah by certain Mullahs kept 
in the mausoleum for that purpose. The centre of every 
arch is adorned with wliite marble slabs whereon are in- 
scribed large Arabian characters in black marble, whicli 
produce a fine effect. The interior or concave part of the 
dome and generally the whole of the wall from top to 
bottom are faced with white marble : no part can be found 
that is not skilfully wrought, or that has not its peculiar 
beauty. Everywhere are seen the jasper, and jachen^ or 
jade, as well as other stones similar to those that enrich 
the walls of the Grand Dukes chapel at Florence, and 
several more of great value and rarity, set in an endless 
variety of modes, mixed and enchased in the slabs of 
marble which face the body of the wall. Even the squares 
of white and black marble which compose the pavement 
are inlaid with these precious stones in the most beautiful 
and delicate manner imaginable. 

Under the dome is a small chamber, wherein is enclosed 
the tomb of Tage Mehale. It is opened with muck 
ceremony once in a year, and once only; and as no 
Christian is admitted within, lest its sanctity should be 
profaned, I have not seen the interior, but 1 understand 
that nothing can be conceived more rich and magnificent. 

It only remains to draw your attention to a walk or 
terrace, ^.nearly five-and-twenty paces in breadth and 
rather more in height, which runs from tlie dome to the 
extremity of the garden. From this terrace are seen the 
Gemna flowing below, a large expanse of luxuriant 
gardens, a part of the city of Agra, the fortress, and all 
the*fine residences of the Omrahs erected on the banks 
of the river. When I add that this terrace extends almost 
the whole length of one side of the garden, I leave you to 
^ Yashm is the Persian name for this mineral 
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judge whether I had not stifHcient ground for asserting 
t^t the mausoleum of Tage Mehale is an astonishing work. 
ft is possible I may have imbibed an Indian taste ; but I 
decidedly think that this monument deserves much more 
to be numbered among the wonders of the world than the 
pyramids of Egypt, those unshapen masses which when I 
had seen them twice yielded me no satisfaction^ and 
which are nothing on the outside but heaps of large stones 
piled in the form of steps one upon another, while within 
there is very little that is creditable either to human skill 
or to human invention/ 





LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR 

CHAPE LAIN, 

Despatched from Chiras in Persia, 
the 4th October 1667. 

Detcribing ike Superstitions, strange customs, and Doctrines of 
the Indons or Gentiles of Hindoustan ; 

From which it will be seen that there is no Doctrine too strange 
or too improbable for the Soul of man to conceive. 



I have witnessed two solar eclipses which it is scarcely 
possible I should ever forget. The one I saw from 
France "in the year 1 6.'54, the other from Dehli in the 
Indies in I666. The sight of the first eclipse was im- 
pressed upon my mind by the childish creduhty of the 
French people, and by their groundless and unreasonable 
alann ; an alarm so excessive that some brought drugs as 

> Jean Chapelain (1594-1674), an excellent man but a poor poet. In 
1662 he was employed by Colbert (see p. 20i, footnote *) to draw up an 
account of contemporary men of letters to guide the King (Louis Xiv. ) 
in his distribution of pensions. 

SOO 
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charms to defend themselves against the eclipse ; some 
kept themselves closely shut up, and excluded all light 
either in carefully-barred apartments or in cellars ; while 
thousands flocked to their respective churches; some 
apprehending and dreading a malign and dangerous in- 
fluence ; others believing that the last day was at hand, 
and that the eclipse was about to shake the founda- 
tions of the world. Such were the absurd notions en- 
tertained by our countrymen, notwithstanding the 
writings of Gassendi,^ Robervali^ and other celebrated 
astronomers and philosophers, which clearly demonstrated 
that the eclipse was only similar to many others which 
had been productive of no mischief; that this obscuration 
of the sun was known and predicted, and was without any 
other peculiarity than what might be found in the reveries 
of ignorant or designing astrologers. 

The eclipse of 16(56 is also indelibly imprinted on my 
memory by the ridiculous errors and strange superstitions 
of the IndUiHS. At the time fixed for its appearance I took 
my station on the terrace of my house, situated on the 
banks of the Gemna, when I saw both shores of the river, 
for nearly a league in length, covered with Genliles or 
idolaters, who stood in the water up to the waist, their 
eyes riveted to the skies, watching the commencement of 
the eclipse, in order to plunge and wash themselves at the 
very instant. The little boys and girls were quite naked ; 
the men had nothing but a scarf round their middle, and 
the married women and girls of six or seven years of age 

‘ For some account of I’ierie Gassendi (1592-1655), the Buropean 
Agah, ‘ Friendly Master,’ of Bernier, see Chronicle of Events, etc., 
under date 24th October 1655. 

® Gilles Personne de Roberval (t6o2-i675), the great French 
mathematician. Appointed to the chair of Philosophy in the Gervais 
College in 1631, and afterwards to the chair of Mathematics inithe 
College of France : an appointment which he held until his death, 
although a condition of tenure of that Professorship was that the 
holder should propose questions for solution and resign in favour of 
any one who solved them better than himself 
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were covered with a single cloth. Persons of rank or 
wealth, such as Rajat (Gentile sovereign princes, and 
generally courtiers in the service and pay of the King), 
Serrafo ^ d money-changers, bankers, jewellers, and other 
rich merchants, crossed from the opposite side of the river 
with their families, and pitching their tents fixed kanedet ^ 
_ or screens in the water, within which they and their wives 
washecTwd performed the usual ceremonies without any 
exposure. No sooner did these idolaters perceive that the 
obscuration of the sun was begun than they all raised a 
loud cry, and plunged the whole body under water several 
times in quick succession ; after which they stood in the 
river, lifted their eyes and hands toward the sun, muttered 
and prayed with seeming devotion, filling their hands from 
time to time with water, which they threw in the direc- 
tion of the sun, bowing their heads very low, and moving 
and turning their arms and hands, sometimes one way, 
sometimes another. The deluded people eontinue to 
plunge, mutter, pray, and perform their silly tricks until 
the end of the eclipse. On retiring they threw pieces of 
silver at a great distance into the Gemna, and gave alms to 
the Brahment, who failed not to be present at this absurd 
ceremony. I remarked that every individual on coming 
^out of the water put on new^thes placed on the sand 
for that purpose, and that several of the most devout left 
their old garments as presents for the Brahmenn. 

In this manner did I observe from the roof of my house 
the solemnisation of the grand eclipse-festival, a festival 
which was kept with the same external observances in the 
Indus, in the Ganges, and in the other rivers and Talahs 
(or tanks of the Indies'), but above all in that one at 
Tanaiser,^ which contained on that occasion more than one 

>■ The Arabic word sand/, now modernised into shroff. 

‘ The side walls of a tent. 

• The sacred tank at Thaneswar, in the Uroballa District, situated 
on the line of the old Mogul toad to Lahore, — a very ancient place 
of Hindoo pilgrimage, being considered the centre of the ‘ Holy Land ’ 
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hundred and fifty thousand persons, .assembled iram all 
parts of the empire; its waters .being considered on the 
day of an eclipse more holy and meritorious thmi those of 
any other. 

The Great Mogol, though a MahameUm, permits these 
ancient and superstitious practices^ not wishing, or not 
daring, to disturb the Gentiles in the free exercises of their 
religion. But the ceremony I have described is not per- 
formed until a certain number of Brahmens, as deputies 
from their fellows, have presented the King with a lecque ( 
of roupies, equal to about fifty thousand crowns ; in return 
for which he begs their acceptance only of a few vests and 
an old elephant. 

I shall now mention the wise and convincing reasons 
assigned for the festival of the eclipse, and for the rites 
with which it is attended. 

We have, say they, our four Beths that is, our four 
books of law, sacred and divine writings given unto us by 
God himself, through the medium of Brahma. These 
books teach tliat a certain Beata,^ an incarnate divinity, 
extremely malignant and mischievous, very dark, very 
black, very impure, and very filthy (these are all their own 
expressions) takes possession of the Sun, which it blackens 
to the colour of ink, infects and obscures ; the Sun, 
which is also a Deuia, but of the most beneficent and 
perfect kind, is thrown into a state of the greatest un- 
easiness, and suffers a most cruel agony while in the 
power of and infected by this wicked and black being ; that 
an endeavour to rescue the Sun iiom so iniserablp^ a con- 

of Kurukslietra, Daring eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other f 
tanks are believed to visit this tank, so that he who bathes in the 
assembled water obtains the concentrated merit of all possible ablu- 
tions. Thaneswar, which is now gradually falling into min, is one of 
the oldest and most famous towns in India connected with the 
legends of the MAhibhdrata and the exploits of the Pandavas. 

* Beids, a cormption of Vedas, Divine knowledge. 

* Deotdh, a corruption of Devata, * Celestials,’ most frequently the 
whole body of inferior gods. 
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dition becomes the^duty of evety person; tihat this im-^ 
portant object can' be attained only by means of prayers, 
ablutions, and alms; that those actions have an exti»- 
ordinaiy mibit during the festival of the eclipsCjJhe alms 
then bestowed being a hundred times more valuable than 
^ alms given at any other time ; and who is he, they ask, 
that would refuse to make a profit of cent per cent^ 

These, Matuieur, were the eclipses which I told you I 
could not easily forget, and they naturally lead me to speak 
of other wild extravagancies of the unhappy heathens, 
from which I shall leave you to draw whatever conclusions 
you please. 

In the town of Jagantmf,'^ situated on the Gulf of Betigale, 
and containing the famous temple of the idol of that name, 
a certain annual festival is held, which continues, if my 
memory fail not, for the space of eight or nine days. At 
this festival is collected an incredible concourse of people, 
as was the case anciently at the temple of Hammon, and as 
happens at present in the city of Meca. The number, I 
am told, sometimes exceeds one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. A superb wooden machine is constructed, such as 1 
have seen in several other parts of the Indies, with I know 
not how many grotesque figures, nearly resembling our 
monsters which we see depicted with two heads, being half 
mail and half beast, gigantic and horrible heads, satyrs, 
apes, and devils. This machine is set on fourteen or six- 
teen wheels like those of a gun-carriage, and drawn or 
pushed along by the united exertions of fifty or sixty 
persons. The idol, Jagannat, placed conspicuously in the 
middle, richly attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus con- 
veyed from one temple to another. 

The first day on which this idol is formally exhibited in 
the temple, the crowd is so immense, and the press so 
vihlent, thac some of the pilgrims, fatigued and worn out 
in consequence of their long journey, are squeezed to 

* In modem colloquial Juggernaut (a corruption of Jaggannatha, 
one of the forms of Kiishna), near the town of Puri in Orissa. 
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death: the surrounding throng gwe them a thousand 
benedictions, and consider theii| hig^y &voured to die on 
such a holy occasion after travelling so great a distance. 
'And while the chariot of hellish triumph pursifts its solemn 
march, persons are found (it is no fiction which I recount) 
so blindly credulous and so fiill of wild notions as to throw^ 
themselves upon the ground in the way of its ponderous 
wheels, which pass over and crush to atoms the bodies of the 
wretched fanatics without exciting the horror or surprise 
of the spectator:^ No deed, according to their estimation, 
is so heroic or meritorious as this self-devotion : the victims 
believe that Jagannai will receive them as children, and 
recall them to life in a state of happiness and dignity. 

The Brahmens encourage and promote these gross errors 
and superstitions to which they are indebted for their 
wealth and consequence. 'As persons attached and con- 
secrated to important mysteries, they are held in general 
veneration, and enriched by the alms of the people/ So 
wicked and detestable are their tricks and impostures tliat 
I required the full and clear evidence of them — ^which I 
obtained — ere I could believe that they had recourse to 
similar expedients. These knaves select a beautiful maideni 
to become (as they say, and as they induce these silly, 
ignorant people to believe) the bride of Jagannat, who 
accompanies the god to the temple with all the pomp and 
ceremony which 1 have noticed, where she remains the 
whole night, having been made to believe that Jagannat 
will come and lie with her. She is commanded to inquire 
of the god if the year will be fruitful, and what may be the 
processions, the festivals, the prayers, and tlie alniS which ' 
he requires in return for his bounty. In the night one of 
these impostors enters the temple through a small back 
door, enjoys the unsuspecting damsel, makes her believe 
whatever may be deemed necessary, and the follouhig 
morning when on her way to another temple, whither she 
is carried in that Triumphal Chariot, by the side of Jagannat 
her Spouse, she is desired by the Brahmens to state aloud 
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but her eyes were tearless and sparkling with animation 
while she cried and screamed aloud like the rest of the 
company, and beat time with her hands to this horrible 
concert. The hurly-burly having subsided, I approached 
the hellish group, and addressed the woman in a gentle 
tone. ' I am come hither,' said I, ‘ by desire of Daneck- 
mend-kan, to inform you that he will settle a pension of 
two crowns per month on each of your two sons, provided 
you do not destroy your life, a life so necessary for their 
care and education. We have ways and means indeed to 
prevent your ascending the pile, and to punish those who 
encourage you in so unreasonable a resolution. All your 
relations wish you to live for the sake of your offspring, and 
you will not be reputed infamous as are the childless 
widows who possess not courage to bum themselves 
with their dead husbands.’ I repeated these arguments 
several times without receiving any answer ; but, at last, 
Jxing a determined look on me, she said, ‘ Well, if I am 
prevented from burning myself, I will dash out my brains 
against a wall.' What a diabolical spirit has taken 
possession of you, thought I. 'Let it be so then,’ 1 
rejoined, with undissembled anger, ‘but first take your 
children, wretched and unnatural mother ! cut their throats, 
and consume them on the same pile ; otherwise you will 
‘leave them to die of famine, for I shall return immediately 
to Daneclimetid-kati and annul their pensions.’ 'I'hes^ 
words, spoken witli a loud and resolute voic^made the 
desired impression : without uttering a syllable, her head 
fell suddenly on her knees, and the grU&ter part of the old 
women and Brahmens sneaked toward the door and left 
the room. I thought I might now safely leave the widow 
in the hands of her friends, who had accompanied me, and 
mounting ipy horse returned home. In the evening, when 
on my way to Danechmetid-kan to inform him of what 1 
had done, I met one of the relations who thanked me, and 
,said that the body had been burnt without the widow, who 
had promised not to die by her own hands. 
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In regard to the women who actually burn themselves, 
I was present at so many of those shocking exhibitions 
that I could not persuade myself to attend any more, nor 
is it without a feeling of horror that I revert to the subject. 
I shall endeavour, nevertheless, to describe what passed 
before my eyes ; but 1 cannot hope to give you an 
adequate conception of the fortitude displayed by these 
infatuated victims during the whole of the frightful 
tragedy : it must be seen to be believed. 

When travelling from Ahmed-ahad to Agra, through the 
territories of Rajat, and while the caravan halted under 
the shade of a banyan-tree' until the cool of the evening, 
news reached us that a widow was then on the point of 
burning herself with the body of her husband. I ran at 
once to the spot, and going to the edge of a large and 
nearly dry reservoir, observed at the bottom a deep pit 
filled with wood : the body of a dead man extended there- 
on; a woman seated upon the same pile; four or five 
Brahmens setting fire to it m every part ; five middle-aged 
women, tolerably well dressed, holding one another by the 
hand, singing and dancing round the pit ; and a great 
number of spectators of both sexes. 

The pile, whereon large quantities of butter® and oil had 
been thrown, was soon enveloped in flames, and I saw the 
fire catch the woman’s garments, which were impregnated 
with scented oil, mixed with sandalwood powder and 
saffron ; but I could not ]>erceive the slightest indication 

' ‘ Bourgacle ’ in ihe original, which I have venlureil to take in this 
passage as intended for Bargat, the common name in Hindoeian for a 
‘ banyan ’-tree, the Ficus Imiica, L. A caravan would not halt even 
in a village (iaurgai/e), especially when in a foreign territory ; in the 
words of a previous translator, ‘while the caravan halted in a town 
under the shade.’ A famous banyan-tree near the town of Hardoi in 
Oudh is, or rather was, so extended (natural decay lyis, I beligve, 
almost entirely destroyed it) that ’tis said that in 1858 two regiments 
of soldiers encamped under the shade of its branches. In various 
other parts of India other large ‘ banyan ’-trees may be met with, 
quite capable of sheltering an ordinary caravan or camp. 

® Ghee, which is clarified butter ; see p. 438, footnote *. 
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of pain or even uneasi ness in the victim, and it was said 
that she pronounced with emphasis the words jioe, Iwo, to 
signify that this being the fifth time she had burned her- 
self with the same husband, there were wanted only two 
more similar sacrifices to render her perfect, according to 
dhe doctrine of the transmigration of souls : as if a certain 
reminiscence, or prophetic spirit, had been imparted to her 
at that moment of her dissolution. 

But this was only the commencement of the infernal 
tragedy. 1 thought that the singing and dancing of the 
five women were nothing more tlian some unmeaning 
ceremony ; great therefore was my astonishment when I 
saw that the flames having ignited the clothes of one of 
these females, she cast herself head-foremost into the pit. 
The horrid example was followed by another woman, as 
soon as the flames caught her person: the three women 
who remained then took hold of each other by the hand, 
resuming the dance with perfect composure ; and after a 
short lapse of time, they also precipitated themselves, one 
after the other, into the fire. 

I soon learnt the meaning of these multiplied sacrifices. 
The five women were slaves , and having witnessed the 
deep affliction of their mistress in consequence of the ill- 
ness of her husband, whom she promised not to survive, 
they were so moved w’ith compassion thi^ they entered 
into an engagement to perish by the same flalnes that con- 
sumed their beloved mistress. 

Many persons whom I then consulted on the subject 
would fain have persuaded me that an excess of affection 
was the cause why these women burn themselves with 
their deceased husbands ; but I soon found tliat this 
abominable practice is the effect of early and deeply rooted 
fprejudices. \Every girl is taught by her mother that it is 
J virtuous ancl laudable in a wife to mingle her ashes with 
I those of her husband, and that no woman of honour will 
refuse compliance with the established custom. These 
opinions men have always inculcated as an easy mode of 
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keeping wives in subjection, of 

times of sickness, and of deterring them from administer-) 
ing poison to their husbands^' 

But let us proceed to another of these dreadful scenes, 
not witnessed indeed by myselt^ but selected in preference 
to others at which I happened to be present on account of 
the remarkable incident by which it was distinguished. I 
have seen so many things which I should have pronounced 
incredible, that neither you nor I ought to reject the 
narrative in question merely because it contains something 
extraordinary. The story is in every person’s mouth in 
the Indies, and is universally credited. Perhaps it has 
already reached you in Europe. 

A woman, long engaged in love intrigues with a young 
Mahometan, her neighbour, by trade a tailor, and a player 
on the tambourine,’ poisoned her husband, hoping that 
the young man would marry lier. She then hastened 
to her lover, informed him of what she had done, and 
claiming the performunee of his promise to take her to 
wife, urged the necessity of immediately flying, as had 
been previously projected, from the scene of their guilt ; 

‘ for,’ added she, ' if there be the least delay, I shall be 
constrained by a connnoii sense of decency to bum myself 
with the body of ray dead spouse.’ The young man, who 
foresaw' that such a scheme would involve him in difficulty 
and danger, peremptorily refused, and the woman, without 
betraying the smallest emotion, went at the instant to her 
relations, informed them of the sudden death of her 
husband, and of her fixed resolution to die on tltC funeral 
pile. Pleased with so magnanimous an intention, and with 
the honour she was about to confer on the family, her 
friends prepare a pit, fill it with wood, lay the body upon 
the pile, and kindle the fire. These arrangements being 
completed, the woman makes the round of the pit for the 
purpose of embracing and bidding a last farew'ell to her 

’ Probably a khunjuref, a small tambourine played upon with the 
lingers. 
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kindred, among whom stood the young tailor, invited 
thither with other musicians to play on the tambourine 
according to the custom of the country. Approaching the 
lover as if she intended to take a last and tender adieu, 
the infuriated creature seized him with a firm grasp by 
the collar, drew him with irresistible force to the edge of 
the pit, and precipitated herself headlong, with the object 
of her resentment, into the midst of the raging fire. 

As I was leaving Souraie for Persia, I witnessed the 
devotion and burning of another widow : several English- 
men and Dutchmen and Monsieur Chardin ^ of Paris were 
present. She was of the middle age, and by no means 
uncomely. I do not expect, with my limited powers of 
expression, to convey a full idea of the brutish boldness, 
or ferocious gaiety depicted on this woman’s countenance ; 
of her undaunted step ; of the freedom from all perturba- 
tion with which she conversed, and permitted herself to be 
washed ; of the look of confidence, or rather of insensibility 
which she cast upon us ; of her easy air, free from dejec- 
tion ; of her lofty cfvrriage, void of embarrassment, when 
she was examining her little cabin, composed of dry and 
thick millet straw, with an intermixture of small wood ; 
w'hen she entered into that cabin, sat down upon the 
funeral pile, placed her deceased husband's head in her 

' Sir (then simply Monsieur) John Chardin, the celebrated traveller, 
was bom at Paris in 1643, and died in London in 1713, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where his monument bears the very appropriate 
inscription, Nomtn siH feat mndo. His first journey was to Persia 
and India'in 1665, and while there he received the patronage (his 
business was that of a jeweller) of Shah Abbas n. He returned to 
Paris in 1670, and in 1671 he again set out for Persia and India, and 
in 1677 he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. A Protes- 
tant, the persecution going on in Prance led him to settle in London 
in ifiSi, wher^he was appointed Court Jeweller and knighted by 
Charles ii. Chardin was in Surat in 1667 and in 1677, and it must 
have been in 1667 that Bernier met him there ; as we know from the 
date of this letter to Monsieur Cfaapelain (see p. 300) that Bernier was 
in Sheraz in October 1667, after his return from India, vi& Surat, 
and, most probably. Bandar Abbassi. 
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lap^ took up a torch, and with her own hand lighted the 
fire within, while I know not how many Brahmens were 
busily engaged in kindling it without. Well indeed may I 
despair of representing this whole scene with proper and 
genuine feeling, such as I experienced at the spectacle 
itself, or of painting it in colours sufficiently vivid. My 
recollection of it indeed is so distinct that it seems only a 
few days since the horrid reality passed before my eyes, 
and with pain I persuade myself that it was anything but 
a frightful dream. 

It is true, however, that I have known some of these 
unhappy widows shrink at the sight of the piled wood ; so 
as to leave no doubt on my mind that they would willingly 
have recanted, if recantation had been permitted by the 
merciless Brahmens ; but tht>se demons excite or astound 
the affrighted victims, and even thrust them into the fire.^ 
vj' was present when a poor }'oung woman, who had fallen 
back five or six paces from the pit, was thus driven for- 
ward; and I saw another of these wretched beings 
struggling to leave the funeral pile when the fire increased 
around her person, but she was prevented from escaping 
by the long poles of the diabolical executioners^ 

But sometimes the devoted widows elude the vigilance 
of the murderous priests. I have been often in the com- 
pany of a fair Idolater, who contrived to save her life by 
throwing herself upon the protection of the scavengers,^ 
who assemble on these occasions in considerable numbers, 
when they learn that the intended victim is young and 
handsome, that her relations arc of little note, ajid that 
she is to be accoin})anied by only a few of her acquaint- 
ance. '^et the woman whose courage fails at the sight of 
the horrid apparatus of dcatii, and who avails herself of 
the presence of these men to avoid the impending sacrifice, 
cannot hope to pass her days in happiness, or io be treated 
with respect or affection. Never again can she live wnth 

’ Sweepers, halal-khors, who frequent burning ghats (places for . 
cremation) for various purposes at the present day. 
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the Gentiles ; no individual of that nation will at any time, 
or under any circumstances, associate with a creature so 
degraded, who is accounted utterly infamous, and execrated 
because of the dishonour which her conduct has brought 
upon the religion of the country. Consequently she is 
ever afterwards exposed to the ill-treatment of her low 
and vulgar protectors/ There is no Mogul who does not 
dread the consequences of contributing to the preservation 
of a woman devoted to the burning pile, or who will 
venture to afford an asylum to one who escapes from the 
fangs «)f the Brahmens ; but many widows have been 
rescued by the Portuguese, in sea-ports where that people 
happened to be in superior strength. 1 need scarcely 
say how much my own indignation has been excited, 
and how ardently I have wished for opportunities to exter- 
iminate those cursed Brahmens, 

At Lahor I saw a most beautiful young widow sacrificed, 
who couIS not, I think, have been more than twelve years 
of age. The poor little creature appeared more dead than 
alive when she approached the dreadful ])it : the agony ot 
her mind cannot be described ; she trembled and wept 
bitterly ; but three or four of the Brahmens, assisted by an 
old woman who held her under the arm, forced the un- 
willing victim toward the fatal spot, seated her on the 
wood, tied her hands and feet, lest she should run away, 
vgud in tliat situiition the imiocent creature was burnt alive. 
I found it difficult to repress my feelhigs and to prevent 
their bursting forth into clamorous and unavailing rage ; 
but restrained by prudential considerations, I contented 
myself with silently lamenting the abominable superstition 
of these people, and applied to it the language of the poet, 
when speaking of Ipliigenia, whom her father Agamemnon 
had offered in sacrifice to Diam : — 

t « 

. . . quod contra saepius ilia 

religio peperit sveleross atque impia facta 
AuMe quo pacta Triviui virgiuis aram 
Jphianassai turparunt sanguine foede 
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ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 

tantum relij^o potuit suadere malorum.’ 

I have not yet mentioned all the barbarity and atrocity 
of these monsters. In some parts of the Indies, instead of 
burning the 'women who determine not to survive their 
husbands, the Brahmens bury them alive, by slow degrees,^ 
up to the throat ; then two or three of them fall suddenly 
upon the victim, wring her neck, and when she has been 
effectually and completely choked, cover over the body 
with earth thrown upon it from successive baskets, and 
tread upon the head. 

Most of the GeiUilcs bum their dead ; but some partially 
broil the bodies with stubble, near the side of a river, and 
then precipitate them into the water from a high and 
steep bank.'^ I have attended these, funeral rites on the 
Ganges several times, and observed flights of crows flutter- 
ing about the carcass, which becomes as much the prey 
of those birds as of the flsli and crocodiles. 

Some again carry a sick jrerson, when at the point of 
death, to the river-side ; place his feet in the water, let 
liim sink gradually to the neck ; and when it is supposed 
that he is about to expire, they immerse his M-hole body 
into the river, where they leave him, after violently clap- 
ping their hands, and crj’ing out with great vehemence. 
The object of this ceremony (at which I have been present) 
is that the soul may be washed, on taking its flight, from 


’ This quotation (from Lucretius, De Kerum Natura, Book 1. 
82-102) has been thus tendered by li. A. J. Munro : — ‘ \Vhereas on 
the contrary, often and often, that very religion has given birth to 
sinful and unholy deeds. Thus in Aulis the chosen chieftains of the 
Danai, foremost of men, foully jsoUuted with Iphianassa’s blood the 
altar of the Trivian maid. ... So great the evils to which religion 
could prompt I ’ I have substituted the latest critical versioh, for 
the one given by Bernier, which he took from a Dutch edition of 
Lucretius. 

’ This is done by those too pour to afford the cost of an ordinary 
cremation. 
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all impurities which it may have contracted during its 
abode in the body. This absurd notion is not confined to 
the vulgar ; I have heard it seriously defended by men of 
the highest reputation for learning. 

Among the vast number, and endless variety of Faktres, 
or Deniches, and Holy Men, or Geaiile hypocrites ^ of the 
Indies, many live in a sort of convent, governed by 
superiors, where vows of ch^tity, poverty, and submission 
are made. So strange is the life led by these votaries 
that I doubt whether my description of it will be credited, 
vf allude particularly to the people called Jaugnis? a name 
which signifies 'united to God.' Numbers are seen, day 
and night, seated or lying on ashes, entirely naked; 
frequently under the large trees near talabs, or tanks of 
water, or in the galleries round the De&ras, or idol temples, 
Some have hair h.anging down to the calf of the leg, 
twisted and entangled into knots, like the coat of our 
sliaggy dogs, or rather like the hair of those afflicted with 
that Polish disease, which we call la Plie.y 1 have seen 
several who hold one, and some who hold both arms, 
perpetually lifted up above the head; the nails of their 
hands being twisted, and longer than half my little finger, 
with which I measured them. Their arms are as small 
and thin as the arms of persons who die in a decline, 
because in so forced and unnatural a position they receive 
not sufficient nourishment ; nor can they be lowered so 
as to supply the mouth with food, the muscles having 
become contracted, and the articulations dry and stiff. 
Novices jiyait upon these fanatics, and pay them the utmost 
respect, as persons endowed with extraordinary sanctity. 
No Fury in the infernal regions can be conceived more 

^ In the original, ‘ou Santons Gentils des Indes.’ Santon originally 
meant a peculiar sect of Moslem devotee, but 1 have translated the 
word%s meaning a hypocrite, in which sense it is used by Rabelais. 

“ Jogh a corruption of Voga, union or junction. Applied to those 
followers of the Yoga doctrine who are supposed to go about preaching 
the duty and necessity of religions retirement and meditation. 

* The disease known as Pliea Pohnka, 
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horrible than the Jauguis, with their naked and black skin, 
long hair, spindle arms, long twisted nails, and fixed in the 
posture which I have mentioned. 

I have often met, generally in the territory of some 
Raja, bands of these naked Fakires, hideous to behold. 
Some had their arms lifted up in the manner just described ; 
the frightful hair of others either hung loosely or was tied 
and twisted round their heads ; some carried a club like to 
Hercules ; others had a diy and rough tiger skin thrown 
over their shoulders. In this trim I have seen them shame- 
lessly walk, stark naked, through a large town, men, 
women, and girls looking at them without any more 
emotion than may be created when a hermit passes through 
our streets. Females would often bring them alms with 
much devotion, doubtless believing that they were holy 
personages, more chaste and discreet than other men. i 

I was for a long time disgusted with a celebrated Fakire, 
named Samiet, who paraded the streets of Dehli as naked 
as when he came into the world. He despised equally 
the promises and the threats of Aiiretig-Zebe, and under- 
went at length the punishment of decapitation from his 
obstinate refusal to put on wearing apparel. 

Several of these Fakiivs undertake long pilgrimages, not 
only naked, but laden with heavy iron chains, such as are 
put about the legs of elephants. I have seen others who 
in consequence of a particular vow stood upright, during 
seven or eight days, without once sitting or lying down, 
and without any other support than might be afforded by 
leaning forward against a cord for a few hours in the night ; 
their legs in the meantime were swollen to the size of 
their thighs. Cithers again I have observed standing 
steadily, whole hours together, upon their hands, the head 
down, and the feet in the air. 1 might proceed to 
enumerate various other positions in which these unhappy 
men place their body, many of them so difficult and 
painful that they could not be imitated by our tumblers ; 
and all this, let it be recollected, is performed from an 
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assumed feeling of piety, of which there is not so much as 
the shadow in any part of the Indies. 

I confess that this gross superstition filled me, on my 
first arrival in Hindoustan, with amazement. I knew 
not what to think of it. Sometimes I should have been 
disposed to consider the Fakires as remnants, if not as 
the founders, of the ancient and infamous sect of Cynics, 
could I have discovered an 3 rthing in them but brutality 
and ignorance, and if they had not appeared to me vege- 
tative rather than rational beings. At another time, I 
thought they might be honest though deluded enthusiasts, 
until I found that, in fact they were, in the widest sense of 
the word, destitute of piety. Again, I reflected that a 
life of vagrancy, idleness, and independence may have a 
powerful and attractive charm ; or that the vanity which 
intermingles itself with every motive of human action, 
and which may be discovered as clearly through the 
tattered mantle of a Diogenes as under the comely garb of 
a Plalo, was probably the secret spring that set so many 
strange engines in motion. 

The Fakires, it is said, exercise painful austerities in the 
confident hope that they will be Rajas in their renascent 
state ; or, if they do not become Rajas, that they shall be 
placed in a condition of life capable of more exquisite 
enjoyment than is experienced by those sovereign princes : 
but, as 1 have frequently observed to them, how can it be 
believed that men submit to a life of so much misery for 
the sake of a second state of existence, as .short and un- 
certain as^the first, and which cannot be expected to yield 
a much greater degree of happiness even to him who may' 
be invested with the high dignity of liana, or who may 
resemble Jesseingne or Jessomseingue, the two most powerful 
Rajas of the Indies ? I am not to be so easily deceived, 
said f to them ; either you are egregious fools, or you are 
actuated by some sinister views which you carefully hide, 
from the world. 

Some of the Fakires enjoy the reputation of being 
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peculiarly enlightened saints, perfect Jauguis, and really 
united to God. These are supposed to have entirely 
renounced the world, and like our hermits they live a 
secluded life in a remote garden, without ever visiting a 
town. Wlien food is brought to them, they receive it : if 
none be offered to them it is concluded that the holy men 
can live without food, that they subsist by the favour of 
God, vouchsafed on account of previous long fasts and 
other religious mortification. P'requently these pious 
Jauguis are absorbed in profound meditation. It is pre- 
tended, and one of the favoured saints himself assured me, 
that their souls are often rapt in an ecstasy of several hours’ 
duration ; that their external senses lose their functions ; 
that the Jauguis are blessed with a sight of God, who 
appears ns a light ineffably white and vivid, and that they 
experience transports of holy joy, and a contempt of 
teinpontl eoneems which defy eveiy jjowerof description. 
My saintly informant added that he could at pleasure fall 
into such a trance as he described, and not one of the 
individuals who are in the habit of visiting the Jauguis 
doubts the reality of these vaunted ecstasies. It is possible 
that the imagination, distempered by continued fasts and 
uninterrupted solitude, may be brought into these illusions, 
or that tlie ra]iturous dreams of the Fakirvs may resemble 
the natural ecstasies into which Cardan ^ tells us he could 
fall whenever he pleased, especially as the Fakires practise 
some art in what they do, prescribing to themselves certain 
rules for the binding up of their senses by slow degrees. 
For example, they say that after having fasted several days 
u{>on bread and water, it is necessary’ to be alone in a 
sequestered spot, to fix the eyes most steadily toward 
heaven, and when they have been so riveted for some 

* Girolamo Cardan, torn at Pavia in 1501, died 1576, was famous 
as a mathematician, physician, and astrologer. He published 'his 
celebrated treatise on astrology in 1543, and in 1552 visited Scotland, 
as the medical adviser of Archbishop Hamilton of St. Andrews. 
Cardan, owing to the boldness of many of the theories which he 
enunciated, was involved in many disputes with his contemporaries. 
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time, to lower them gradually, and then point them both 
in such a manner that they shall look at one and the same 
time upon the tip of the nose, both sides of that feature 
being equally seeaj and in tliis posture the saint must 
continue firm, the two sides of the nose in even proportions 
remaining constantly within sight until the bright luminary 
makes its appearance. 

The trance, and the means of enjoying it, form the grand 
Mysticism of tlie sect of the Jmiguis,^ as well as that of the 
Soirfys, I call it Mysticism [Mysterc], because they keep 
these things secret among themselves, and I should not 
have made so many discoveries had it riot been for the 
aid of the Petidel, or Indou Doctor whom l)ancckmend-Jtan 
kept in his pay, and who dared not conceal anything from 
his patron ; my Agak, moreover, was already acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Soufys.^ 

I believe that extreme poverty, long fasts, and perpetual 
austerities count for something in the condition at which 
these men arrive. Our Friars and Hermits must not 
suppose that on these points they surpass the Jwigiiis or 
other Asiatic religionists. I can, for instances, ap})eal to 

* In the original, ‘ le grand Mjstcre dc la Cahale dcs Jauguis.’ 

“ It would be difficult to give any better definition of .Sufism than 
that by Mr. E. 11 . 'Whinfield, M.A., late B.C.S., in the Introduction 
(PP‘ ^Si *6) to hi.s edition of the Alasnavi-i McC navi, the Spirittml 
couplets, of Mulina Jatdlu' d-din Mukammcul-i Rdnil, London, 
Trubner, 1887. After explaining that the message of Muhamm.-id, as 
revealed in the Koran, was eminently practical and not speculative, 
popular in language, and not meant to bear the strain of analysi.s, 
Mr. Whinfield relates how, after the death of Muhammad, the Faith- 
ful did philosophise, notwithstanding all the injunctions extant against 
such speculation as was then indulged in. Schoolmen .arose who 
carried philosophy into divinity, and, in the light of the new learning, 
derived from Plato, Aristotle, and the speculations of the Christian 
sects, debated all the trite topics of Moslem theology. ‘ Parallel to 
tbia. stream of scholasticism there ran another stream of mystical 
theosophy — derived in part from Plato, “ the Attic Moses," but 
mainly from Christianity, as presented in the " spiritual Gos|)el of 
St. John, and as expounded by the Christian Platonists and Gnostics. 
This second stream was Sufism,’ 
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the lives and fasts of the Armenians, CojAs, Greeks, Nesloriatis, 
Jacobins, and Marouiles ; compared to these people our 
European devotees are mere novices, though it must be 
confessed, from what I have myself experienced, that the 
pains of hunger are not so sensibly felt in the Indies as in 
our colder climates. 

I have now to give an account of certain Fakircs totally 
different from the Saints just described, but who also 
are extraordinary jjersonages. They almost continually 
perambulate the countjy, make light of eveiything, affect 
to live without care, and to be possessed of most important 
secrets. 'The people imagine that these favoured beings 
are well acquainted with the art of making gold, and that 
they can prepare mercury in so admirable a manner that 
a grain or two swallowed every monring must restore a 
diseased bculy t<i vigorous health, and so strengthen the 
stomach that it may feed with avidity, and digest with 
easoy^ This is not all : when two of these good Jaitguis 
meet, and can be excited to a spirit of emulation, they 
tnake such a display of the |)ower of Jangiiisism, that it 
may well be doubted it' Simon Magus, with all his sorceries, 
ever performed more surjirising feats. They tell any 
pei'ion his thoughts, cause the branch of a tree to blossom 
and to bear fruit within an hour, hatch an egg in their 
bosom in less than fifteen minutes, producing whatever 
bird may be demanded, and make it fly about the nKun, 
and execute many other prodigies that need not be 
enuinei'ated. 

1 regret that I cannot bear my testimony to th,^ truth 
of all that peo]>lc report of these conjurers. My Aga/i 
sent for one of these famous soothsayers, and promised to 
give him three hundred roiipies (about an hundred and 
fifty crowns) if on the following day he would tell him, 
as he said he could do, what might then be passing" in 
his mind, which he would previously write down in his 
presence to prevent any suspicion of unfair dealing on his 
own part. I engaged at the same time to present him 
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with five-and-twenty roupieit if he mentioned my thoughts ; 
but the prophet did not again approach our house. On 
another occasion I was also disappointed in my expecta- 
tion of the company of one of these egg-hatchers, to 
whom I had promised twenty roupies. Notwithstanding 
my diligence to pry into everything, I have never been so 
fortunate as to witness any marvellous performance ; and 
whenever I happened to be present when a deed was 
done which excited the surjirise of the spectators, it was 
generally my misfortune to examine and to question until 
I ascertained that the cause lay in some cheat or sleight 
of hand. I recollect detecting the gross deception of a 
fellow who pretended to find out, by the rolling of a cup, 
the person who had stolen my Agak’s money. 

But there are Fakira of a much more comely appear- 
ance than those whom we have been considering, and 
their lives and devotion seem less extravagant. They 
walk the streets barefooted and bareheaded, girt with a 
scarf which hangs down to the knee, and wearing a white 
cloth which pas.ses under the right arm and goes over the 
left shoulder in the form of a mantle, but they are with- 
out any undei* garment : their persons, however, arc always 
well washed, and they ajipear cleanly in every respect. 
In general they walk two and tw'o with a very inode.st 
demeanour, holding in one hand a small and fair three- 
footed earthen pot with two handles : they do not beg 
from shop to shop like many other Fiikires, but enter 
freely into the houses of the (ieiililcs, where they meet 
with a .hearty welcome and an hospitable recejitioii, their 
presence being esteemed a blessing to the family. 
Heaven defend him who accuses them of any ofience, 
although everybody knows what takes place between the 
sanctified visitors and the women of the house : this, how- 
ever, is considered the custom of the country, and their 
sanctity is not the less on that account. I do not indeed 
attach much importance to their transactions with the 
females of the house : such practices we know are not 
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confined to the Great Mogol's dominions ; but what 
appears truly ridiculous is their impertinent comparison 
of themselves with our own clergy in the Indies, I have 
sometimes derived much amusement from their weakness 
and vanity : I used to address them with great ceremony, 
and apparently with the most profound respect, after 
which they immediately observed to one another : ' The 
Fraiigui knows who we arc ; he has resided many years in 
the Indies, and is well aware that we are the Padrifs ‘ of the 
Indons.' Hut 1 dwell too lung upon these heathen beggars, 
and shall ])roceed to notice the hooks of law and science. 

Do not be surprised if, uutwithstaiidiug my ignorance 
of SuHscril (the language t»f the learned, and ])o.s.sibly that 
«)f the ancient Brahmens, a.s we may learn further on), I 
yet say something of books writteiv in that tongue. My 
Agah, Daneclmciid-kaii, {airtly from my solicitation and 
jiartly to gratify his own curiosity, took into his service 
one of the most celebrated Pendets in all the Indies, who 
had formerly belonged to the liousehold of Dara,'^ the 
eldest sou of the King Chuh-Jehun ; and not only was this 

' The roiliigucse woril I'lidic Avas origin.nlly applied to Koman 
priests only. U is now the name given all over India to priests, 
clergymen, or ministers of all denoiniiiiitioiis, and is sometimes apjihcd 
by natives to their own priests. Lot J'aJre or the Lord I’ailrc 

S.rhih, is iun\ the Indian name for a Christian bishop. 

- ‘ llaiisrril ' in the origin.al, see p. 329, footnote ^ 

® Ddiii Shikoh, when Covemor or Viceroy of licnares, in 1656, 
caused a I’ersian tran.siation to be inado fiom the Sanskrit text of the 
Upanishads (‘ the word that is not to be revealed ’), which he called 
the .Sarr-i-Asriir, or Sciret of Secrets. This translation, nhich was 
made by a large staff of Itcnaics I’amlils, has been rendered into 
Latin by Anquetil-llinierron, and published by him at 1‘aris, iSoi, 
under the title of Oupmkhat [id cst, Scerehtm 'Jiy^ciidiim) opus ipsa 
in India rarissimum, etc. etc. His version is criticised in an article 
published in the second number (January 1803) of The Editilnirgk 
A’ei'icw, which I believe to have liccn written by Alexander llamtlton, 
‘ a Scotchman who had been in India ; ... of excellent conversation 
and great knowledge of Oriental lileraUire. lie was afterwards pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit ’ [in the ofKcial lists he is designated Professor of 
Uiadii I.ileralurc and History of Asia] ‘in the East India College at 
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man my constant companion during a period of three years, 
but he also introduced me to tlie society of other learned 
Pendein, whom he attracted to the house. When weary of 
explaining to my Aga/i the recent discoveries of Ilarveus 
and Peapid in anatomy, and of discoursing on tlie philo- 
sophy of Gasxcudi and limeades^ which I translated to 

Haileybury,’ p. 141, vol. i. CiyMhmn'i Life of Lord Jeffrey, Etiin. 1852, 
also see p. 256, vol. i. of Lord Brougham’s Life and Times, Edin. and 
Lond. 1871. In this criti<iue pleasing testimony is borne to the great 
abilities of I’rinco Darii Shikoh, as follows If intolerance and fana- 
ticism be the usual concomitants of Islamism (an assertion, we think, 
too generally expressed), the descendants of Tamerlane, who reigned 
in Hindvistan, furnish some remarkable exceptions to the received 
opinion. At the head of these illustrious [lersonages we should, 
perhaps, place Dara Slieculi, the eldest son of the Emperor .Shah 
Gehan. The attention which this Prince bestowed, investigating the 
antique dogmas of the Hindu theology, and the munificence with 
which he l•cwardc<^ the learned Brahmans, whom he collected from all 
parts of the empire, furnished his brother Aurengzebe ttilh a pretext 
to misrepresent his motives, and to alarm the zealous Moslems with 
the danger of an apostate succeeding to the throne. The melancholy 
calaslrojihe which ensued ; the death of the unhappy Har.?, with the 
long and brilliant reign of the successful hypocrite, who founded his 
greatness on the destruction of bis brothers, are detailed in the page of 
histoiy. If the sceptical philosopher be dispo.scd to excl.aim with the 
Roman Ejiicurcan, ’Tanta Religio potuit suadcre maloruui,’ we must 
sltite our conviction that ambition, not fanaticism, prompted the deed ; 
though the steps by which he mounted the throne threw the rigid veil 
of superstition over the subsetpient conduct of .\urengzebe, and gave 
that tone to his court.’ 

' William Harvey, born in 1578, and died in 1657. It was in 1616, 
the year of Shakespeare’s death, that he began his couise of lectures 
to the Royal College of Physici.ans in Ixtndon, and formally announced 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood, uhich has rendered his 
name for ever famous. 

Jean Pecquet, Itoin at Dieppe, in France, in 1622, died in 1674. lie 
studied medicine at Montpellier, where Bernier was also a student, 
and* it was there that he prosecuted those investigations which led to 
his discoveries, in connection with the conversion of the chyle into 
blood, which have immortalised his name. 

Rene Descartes, Irorn at La Ilaye, Touraine, in France, in 1596, 
and died at Stockholm in 1650, 
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him in Persian (for this was my principal employment for 
five or six years) we had generally recourse to our Pendel, 
who, in his turn, was called ujton to reason in his own 
manner, and to communicate his fables ; these he related 
with all imaginable gravity without ever smiling ; but at 
length we became disgusted both with his tales and 
childish arguments. 

The Hindous then affirm that God, whom they call 
Arhar, the Immovable or Immutable, has sent to them 
four books, to which they give the name of Beths, a word 
signifying science, because, according to them, these books 
comprehend all the sciences. The first of the books is 
nained Alherbahcd ; the second Zagerhed ; the third lieh- 
lied ; and the fourth Saiiutbed. These books enjoin that 
the people shall be dividetl, as in fact they are most effect- 
ually, iut<» four tribes [Tribus] : first, the tribe of Brahmens, 
or inter|»relers of the law ; secondly, the tribe of Quelicrys, 
or wairioi-s ; thirdly, the trilte of Beseur, or merchants and 
tradesmen, commonly called Baiiijaucs ; and fourthly, the 
tribe of Seydra, or artisans and labourers. 'I’hese different 
tribes are not permitted to intennaiTy, that is to say, a 
Brahmen is forbidden to marry a Quetter^, and the same 
injunction holds good in rcganl to the other tribes.* 

* Achara, is well denned l>y Bernier, and ihi.s whole chapter is a 
good example of the careful manner in which he investigated such 
subjects. The word also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from 
further transmigration. His enumeration of the order of the Vedas 
does not coircspond with that now generally adopted as the results of 
modern criticism, which assigns to the Rig-veda the greatest antiquity, 
after which the Yajur-veda, then the Sama-veda, and places the 
Atharva-veda last, as the most recent of all. Bernier possessed a 
good knowledge of I’ersian, and as a rule his transliterations are 
excellent. In the eiuinieration of the theoretical divisions of Hindoo 
society, it is evident that he had to transliterate from the »mf rwe 
account given in .Sanskrit or {lerhaps Hindi, by hi? Pandit, '‘into 
I’ersian, then into French.' Bernier’s Tribtts is a much more scientific 
term than our word ‘caste,’ or ‘cast’ as Blphinstone prefers to have 
it, a word derived from the Portuguese Casta, ‘creed, race, or kind.’ 
The modern renderings of these four divisions are. Brahmans, Kshalt- 
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The Gentilex believe iu a doctrine similar to that of the 
Pythagoreans with regard to the transmigration of souls, 
and hold it illegal to kill or eat any animal ; an exception 
being miule, however, in favour of a few of the second 
tribe, provided the flesh eaten be not that of the cow or 
peacock. For these two animals they feel a peculiar 
respect, particularly for the cow, imagining that it is by 
holding to a cow's tail they are to cross the river which 
separates this life from the next. Possibly their ancient 
legislators saw tlie shepherds of Pgijpl in a similar manner 
pass the river Ni/e, holding witli the left hand the tail of 
a buffalo or ox, and eanying in the right a stick for the 
guidance of the animal ; or this superior reganl for the 
cow may more probably be owing to her extraordinary 
usefulness, as being the animal which supplies them with 
milk and butter ^ (a considerable pirt of their aliment), and 
which may be considered the source of husbandry, eon- 
.sequently the preserver of life itself. It ought liki'aise to 
be observed that owing to the great deficiency of pasture 
land in the Indies it is im|K>ssible to maintain large num- 
bers of cattle ; the whole therefore would soon disapjiear 
if animal food were eaten in anything like the jwoportion 
ill which it is consumed in Fraiier and England, and the 
eountiy would thus remain uncultivated. The heat is so 
intense, and the ground so pai'ched, during eight months 
of the year, that the beasts of the field, ready to die of 
hunger, feed on evciy kind of filth like so many swine. 
It was on account of the scarcity of cattle that Jekan-Gut/re, 
at the ivquest of the Brahmens, issued an edict to forbid 
the killing of beasts of pasture for a certain number of 
years ; and not long since they presented a similar petition 

riyas, Vaisyas, and Siidra-,. 'I'herc apjiears to be a slip in Bernier’s 
transliteration ef the name of the second tribe or class ; Khdtri, a 
subdivision of the Vaisyas, is confounded with Kshattriyas, or, in its 
popular form, Chiitrcc ; although as a matter of fact sonic authorities 
hold that the Khatris arc included in the second division, 

* That is, ghee. 
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to Avreng-Zebe, offering to him a considerable sum of money 
to ensure his compliance.'^ 'Hiey urged that the neglected 
and ruinous condition of many tracts of country during the 
last fifty or sixty years was attributable to the paucity and 
dearness of oxen. 

Perhaps the first legislators in the Indies hoped that the 
intenliction of animal foo<l would )>roduce a beneficial effect 
up<m the character of the people, and that they might be 
brought to exercise less cruelly toward one another when 
required by a p(»sitive precept to treat the brute creation 
W'ith hunianitj-. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls secured the kind treatment t)f animals, by leading to 
the belief that no animal can be killed or eaten without 
incurring the d.angcr of killing or eating stnne ancestor, 
than which a more hein<»us crime cannot be committed. 
It may be also that the Hralmietis wen- influenced by the 
consideration that in their climate the flesh »>f cows or 
«)xen is neither savoury nor wholesome except for a short 
time during winter. 

The licllis render it obligatorj" upon every Gentile to say 
his prayers with his face turned to the East thrice in the 
twenty-four hours : in the inoming, at noon, and at night. 
The whole of his body uuist also he washed three times, 
<ir at least before cveiy incal ; and he is taught that it is 
more meritorious to perform his ablutions and to repeat 
his prayers in ruuuiug than iu stagnant water. Here 
again regard was jirobably had to what is not only proper 
but highly important in such a climate as that of 
IlinduHstan. This, however, is fi>aud an inconvenient law 
to those who happen to live in cold countries, and I have 
met in my travels with some who placed their lives in 
imminent danger by a strict observance of that law, by 
plunging into the rivers or tanks within their reach, or if 
none were sufficiently near, by throwing large pots fall of 
water over their heads. Sometimes I objected to their 

* In recent years, similar action as regards petitioning the Supreme 
Government has been taken in India by influential Hindoos, 
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religion that it contained a law which it would not be 
possible to observe in cold climates during the winter 
season, which was, in my mind, a clear proof that it 
possessed no divine original, but was merely a system of 
human invention, s^heir answer was amusing enough. 
‘ We pretend not,’ they replied, ' that our law is of 
universal application. God intended it only for us, an<i 
this is the reason why we cannot receive a foreigner into 
our religion. W’e do not even say that yours is a false 
religion : it may be adapted to your wants and circum- 
stances, God having, no doubt, appointed many different 
ways of going to heaven.’ I found it impossible to 
convince them that the Christian faith was designed for 
the whole earth, and theirs was mere fable and gross 
fabricatioii/' 

The lielfu teach that God having determined to create 
the world would not execute his purpose immediately, 
but first created three perfect beings j one was liriihimi, 
a name which signifies penetrating into all things ; the 
second, Jicsehen, that is, existing in all things ; and the 
third Mehahdeu, or the mighty lortl. By means of Brahma 
he created the woi-ld ; by means of Beschen he upholds it ; 
and by means of Mehahdeu he will destroy it.* It was 
Brahma who, by God’s command, published the four 
Beths, and for this reason he is represented in some 
temples with four heads. 

1 have conversed with European missionaries who 
thought that the Gentiles have some idea of the mystei'y of 
the TrhjiJij, and maintained that the Beths .state in direct 
terms that the three beings, though three persons, are one 
God. This is a subject on which I have frequently heard 

* Brahma was from Ihc beginiiing coiisiilered as the Kternal Creati\e 
Powen, tlic Holiest of the Holy, and he continued to be regarded as 
fulfilling the same function even after he had,sunk into a suboidinate 
position, and havl come to be re|>resenteil by the votaries of Vishnu 
and Mahadeva respectively as the mere creature and agent of one or 
other of these two gods. 
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the Pendets dilate, but they explain themselves so obscurely 
that I never could clearly comprehend their opinion.^ I 
have heard some of them say that the beings in question 
are in reality three very perfect creatures, whom they call 
Deufas, without being able, however, properly to explain 
what they mean by this word Deiita, like our ancient 
idolaters, who could never, in my opinion, explain what 
they meant by the names Gmii and Numina, which were 
probably equivalent to the Deiila of the htdiavs.^ I have 
also discoursed with other Peudeht distinguished for 
learning, who said that these three beings are really 
on»( and the same God, considered under three different 
characters, as" the creator, upholder, and destroyer of all 
things ; but they said nothing of three distinct persons in 
one only Ciod. 

I was acquainted with the Reverend Father a 

* ‘I shall declare to thee that form composed of Hari and Mara 
(V’ishnu and Niahadeva) combined, which is wilhont heginninc, 
middle or end, imperishahle, umlccaying. He who is ^■lshnu is 
Kudra : he who is Uudra is I'itainaha (Urahnia) ; ihe sni)slancc is one, 
the go<ls are three : Kudra, \'ishnu, and 1 ‘ilaniaha.’— Muir’s Original 
Sansiri/ Texts, vol. iv. p. 237. 

“ See p. 303. 

'■* Thus in all the editions of Hemier’s y'/wrvA known to the 
editor, intended for Father Heinrich Roth, S. J., attached to the 
(hia Mission. About 1650-16O0 he journeyed from Goa to Agra, 
nitt Central India, and duiing these years studied Sanskrit and the 
doctrines of the Hindoo religion, in which he was ever afterwards 
regarded as the liest authority of his lime, and it is pleasant to find 
that even thus early, a German should attain such fame as a Sans- 
krit scholar. About 1665 he liavellerl from Agra to Rome, rvVf 
Gahore, Multan, down the Imliis to 'Sindi' [?Sind] at its mouth, 
thence by sea, efif .Surat, to Ormuz, and overland through I’crsia 
and Armenia to Smyrna and Rome. He there drew up for Father 
Kircher (see p» 332, footnote ’), the five engraved plates published 
by him in his CA/ua IHusirata. The first four plates contain the 
alphabet and elements (in the Hevnnagri character of SaiAkrit, 
explained in I.ntin, and the fifth is Our Lord’s I’rayer and an Ave 
Maria, in Sanskrit and I:Atin, to serve as an exercise for beginners. 
In most of the early editions of Bernier, certainly in all of those pub- 
lished during his lifctimefSanskrit is everywhere printed Hanscrit. This 
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Jesuit, a Germaij by birth, and missionary at Agra, who had 
made great proficiency in the study of Sanscrit. He assured 
me that the books of the Gentiles not only state that there 
is one God in three persons, but that the second person has 
been nine times embodied in flesh.^ He added that when 
he was at Chiras, on his return to Home, a Carmelite Father 
in that city succeeded, with much address, in ascertaining 
that the following doctrines are held by the Gentiles. 
The second person in the Trinity has been, according to 
them, nine times incarnate in consequence of v.arious evils 
in the world, from which he delivered mankind. The 
eighth incarnation was the most remarkable ; ^ for they 
say that the world having been enthralleil by the power 
of giants, it was rescued by the seeojul person, incarnated 
and born of a virgin at midnight, the angels singing in 
the air, and the skies raining flowers that whole night. 

peculiarity has arisen, I liulicve, in this wise. Fallier Roth tloiilrt- 
lessly acquired his grotmiling in Sanskrit from a Persian Munshi, 
who would call the language ‘ Sanskrit, or Sa/tanskrlt,’ the form used 
in the Persian texts of the Ain, which was written about 1599. 
We learn from Father Kircher (who by the way never u'.es the word 
Sanskrit in any form), in the text of the work cited aljove, that it was 
Father Roth who with his own hand drew out the originals of these 
plates. The first plate is headed Elementa J.in^ia [sic] Hanshret, 
the letters Sa having been omitted by the engraver, or ‘ dropped,’ to 
use a technical term ; because although he has begun the heading 
correctly as to position, the centre of the ‘ title ’ being axi.il with the 
body of the plate, the word JIanskrel ends just too short by a space 
sufficient for two letters. This error was probably discovered too late 
to be satisfactorily remedied, and has misled many subsequent writers 
without special or technical knowledge ; and in Vule’s Cltssary this 
form of th*e word is characterised as ‘ difficult to account for.’ Hyde, 
the well-known Orientalist of the Oxford University, has, however 
(p. 264, vol. ii., Syntagma Dhsertationum quas olim 'Ikomas Hyde 
separatim edidit. Oxon. 1767. Edited by Gregory .Sharpe), questioned 
the correctness of Father Kircher’s Hanskril, himself using the woid 
‘ SanStreet ’ to denote the language of the Brahmins. 

* Avatar, a descent, especially of a deity from heaven ; an incarna- 
tion. .illusion is made by Bernier to the ten avalais of Vishnu. 

- That of Vishnu as Krishna, in which he is supposed to have Imen 
completely incarnate, at Brlndabun in the Mathura (Muttra) District. 
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This in some degree savours of Christianity, but here 
comes the fable again ; for it is added that this incarnate 
god began by killing a giant who flew in the air, and was 
so huge as to obscure the sun : his fall caused the whole 
earth to tremble, and by his weight he so penetrated it 
that he tumbled at once into bell. The incarnate deity, 
wounded in. the side in the conflict with this mighty 
giant, fell also, but by his fall put his enemies to flight. 
He arose again, and after delivering the world ascended 
into heaven, and because of his wound, he is generally 
known by the appellation of ‘ The wounded in the side.' 
'I’he tenth incarnation, say the GentHcs, will have for its 
object the emancipation of mankind from the tyranny of 
tlie Mahomelan, and it will take place at the time when, 
according to our calculation, Jiitic/irkl is to appear ; this 
is however but a popular tradition, not to be found in 
their sacred books. 

They say also that tlie tliinl person of the Trinity ' has 
manifested himself to the world ; the following story is 
related of him. 'I'hc daughter of a certain king, when 
she had reached the age of puberty, was desired by her 
father to mention the person M'honi she felt disposed to 
marry, and having answered that she would be united to 
none but a divine being, the third person of the Trinity 
appeared in the same instant to the king in the form of 
fire. He presently apprised his daughter of this happy 
circinnstance, and she without hesitation consented to the 
marriage, 'i'hc divine ]>crsonage, though still assuming a 
fiery appearance, was invited to the king’s council, and 
finding that tlie privy counsellors opposed the match, he 
first set fire to their beards, and then burnt them together 
with the royal household, after which he married the 
princess. Kidiciilous ! “ In regard to the second person, 
the Gaitilvs say that his first incarnation was in the nature 
of a Lioh, the second in that of a Hog, the third in that 

* Mahaiiev or Siva, the Destroyer and Creator. 

“ In the original, ‘ Contes dc ma mere TOye,' 
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of a Tortoise, the fourth in that of a Serpent, the fifth in 
that of a dwarfish female Brahmen [Pygmee Brahmane], 
only a cubit in height^ the sixth was in the form of a 
monstrous Man-lion, the seventh in that of a Dragon, the 
eighth as already described, the ninth in tlie nature of 
an Ape, and the tenth is to be in the person of a mighty 
Cavalier. 

I entertain no doubt that the lleverend Father Hoa 
derives from the Beths his knowledge of the doctrines 
held by the Gentiles, and that the account he gave me 
forms the basis of their mythology. I had written at 
considerable length upon this subject, sketched the 
figures of several of the gods or idols placed in their 
temples, and caused them to give me the characters of 
their language, Satiscnl ; but finding that the principal 
matter of my manuscript is contained in the Chim 
Ulustruta of Father Kirler^ (who obtained much of his 
information when at Rome from Father Rua'^), 1 deem 
it sufficient to recommend that book to your perusal. I 
must observe, however, that the word 'incarnation,’ 
employed by the lleverend Father,'* was new to me, 
having never seen it used in the same direct sense. 

* Published at Am.ster(lani by Jan.szon in 1667, in which, l^ietwecn 
folios i6z and 163, will be found five full-page copperplate engrav- 
ings, the first specimens of .Sanskrit ever printed or engraved (as for 
a book) in Europe, or indeed anywhere. Ath.'inaslus Kircher, .S. J., 
was born at CJiessen near Fulda in 1602, and died at Rome in l6fe. 
A man of immense literary activity, he was, inter alia, what we would 
now call Home Editorial Secretary of the annual reports sent to 
Europe By the Jesuit and other Roman missionaries. Kircher was 
also at one time I'rofessor of Oriental I,angnages at WiirUbtirg. See 
p. 329, footnote 

- Father Roth supplied Kircher with all the information concerning 
Hindoo mythology contained in his China JUnstrata, which will be 
foundt illustratsd with curious engravings after Indian drawings, at 
pp. 156-162 of that work. 

* Kircher quotes Father Koth'sown words as follows ‘ Universim 
dicunt, secimdam personam, ex Trinilate novies jam incarnatam fuisse, 
et adhuc semel incarnatum est. ’ 
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Some Pendets explained their doctrine to me in this 
manner : formerly God appeared in the forms which are 
mentioned, and in those forms performed all the wonders 
which have been related. Other Pendets said that the 
souls of certain great men, whom we are wont to call 
heroes, had passed into the different bodies spoken of, 
and that they had become Deiltas ; or, to speak in the 
phraseology of the idolaters of old, they had become 
powerful Divinities, Numina, Genii, and Daemons ; or, if you 
will. Spirits and Fairies ; for 1 know not how else to 
render the word Deiila ; but this second explanation 
comes much to the same thing as the first, inasmuch as 
the Indoits believe that their souls are constituent parts 
of the deity. 

Other Pendets again gave me a more refined inter- 
pretation. They said that the incarnations or apparitions 
mentioned in their books, having a mystic sense, and 
being intended to explain the various attributes of God, 
ought nut to be understood literally. Some of the most 
learned of those Doctors frankly acknowledged to me that 
nothing can be conceived more fabulous than all the 
incarnations, and that they were only the invention of 
legislators for the sake of retaining the people in some 
sort of religion. On the supposition that our souls arc 
portions of the deity, a doctrine common to all Gentiles, 
must not (observed the Pendets') the reality of those 
incarnations, instead of being made a mysterious part of 
religion, be exploded by sound philosophy.^ for, in respect 
of our souls, we are God, and therefore it would in fact 
be ourselves who had imposed upon ourselves a religious 
worship, and a belief in the transmigration of souls, in 
paradise, and in hell, — which would be absurd. 

1 am not less indebted to Messieurs Ilenr^ Jjir and 
Abraham Huger ' than to the Reverend Fathere Kirten and 

* ' Henry Lord, the Anglican chaplain n( Surat and author of (l) j 4 
Jiisplay of two forraiyne Sects in the East Indies ; (2) A Disioverie of 
the Seit of the Banians ; (3) 'the Keti^ion of the Persce^. ImprinieJ 
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Roa. 1 had collected a vast number of particulars 
concerning the Geniilcs, that I have since found in the 
books written by those gentlemen, and which I could not 
have arranged in the order which they have observed 
without great labour and difficulty. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that I could do more than touch briefly on the 
studies and the science of this people ; which I shall do 
in a general and desultory manner. 

The town of Benares, seated on the Ganges, in a 
beautiful situation, and in the midst of an extremely fine 
and rich country, may be considered the general school 
of the Gentiles. It is the Athens of India, whither resort 
the Brahmens and other devotees ; who are the only 
persons who apply their minds to study. The town 
contains no colleges or regular classes, as in our 
universities, but resembles rather the schools of the 
ancients ; the masters being dispersed over different 
parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants 
permit them to occupy. Some of these masters have four 
discijiles, others six or seven, aud the most eminent may 
have twelve or fifteen ; but this is the largest number. 
It is usual for the pupils to remain ten or twelve years 
under their respective preceptors, during which time the 
work of instruction proceeds but slowly ; for the gene- 

at Lendoa for Framh Consiaile, and are to h .'>olU at his Shoppe in 
Paule’s Churchyard, at the signe of the Crane, 1630. 

Abialiam Roger, the first Dutch chaplain (1631-1641) at Tulicat, 
the earliest settlement of the Ilollaiulcrs on the maiiilaml in Inilia ; 
their fori, which they called (icklria, having been built in 1609. He 
returned home in 1647, and died at Gouda in 1649. His widow 
published her husband’s work, which is in every way superior to 
Henry Lord’s, ns ‘ I,a Porte ouverte, pour parvenir h ta eonnoissance 
dll Pitgaiiisme Cachi. Amsterdam, Cher Jean Schipper, 1670.’ The 
infoynation contained in this liuok is very correct, as the author had 
it all at first-hand from a Braliman, whom he calls I’admanaba 
(Padmanahha), who knew Dutch, and who gave him a Dutch trans- 
lation of Bhartrihari’s Satakas, see p. 293 of Roger’s l>ook, the first 
published translation from Sanskrit into .iny KHioi>can language. 
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rality of them are of an indolent disposition, owing, in a 
great measure, to their diet and the heat of the country. 
Feeling no spirit of emulation, and entertaining no hope 
that honours or emolument may be the reward of extra- 
ordinary attainments, as with us, the scholars pursue 
the studies slowly, and without much to distract their 
attention, while eating their kkhery , ' a mingled mess of 
vegetables supplied to them by the care of rich merchants 
of the place. 

The first thing taught is the Sanscril, a language known 
only to the Pendets, and totally different from that which 
is ordinarily spoken in Hindousimi. It is of the Sanscril 
that Father Kirker has published an alphabet, which he 
received from Father Run.- The name signifies 'pure 
language;’ and because the Gentiles believe that the four 
sacred books given to them by God, through the medium 
of Brahma, were originally published in Sanscrit, they call 
it the holy and divine language. They pretend that it is 
as ancient as Brahma himself, whose age they reckon by 
Icrijnes, or hundreds of thousands of years, but I could not 
rely upon this inarx elhius age. That it is extremely old, 
however, it is impossible to deny, the books of their 
religion, which are of unquestionable antiquity, being all 
W'rittcu in Saiiscvil. It has also its authors on philosophy, 
works on medicine written in verse, and many other kinds 
of books, with which a large hall at Benares is entirely 
filled. 

When they have jicquircd a knowledge of Sanscrit, 
whieh to them is difficult, because without a really good 
grammar, they generally study the Piiranc,-' which is an 
abriilginent and interj)retation of the Beths-, those books 
being of great bulk, at least if they were the Beths 
which were shown to me at Benares. They arc so scarce 

* See]). 152, footnote'. " Seep. 329, footnote* **. 

** The l’urana&, eighteen in number; and it i.s said that thcieare 
also eighteen Upa-Puranas or minor I’uidnas, but marry of them are 
not rrow prociu-iblc. 
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that my Agak, iiotwithstaiidiiig all his diligence, has not 
succeeded in purchasing a copy. The Gentiles indeed 
conceal them with much care, lest they should fall into 
the hands of the Mahometans, and be burnt, as frequently 
has happened. 

After the Puranc, some of the students apply their 
minds to philosophy, wherein tliey certainly make very 
little progress. I have already intimated that they are 
of a slow and indolent temper, and strangers to the excite- 
ment which tlie possibility of advancement in an honour- 
able profession produces among the members of European 
universities. 

Among the philosophers who have flourished in 
llindotuUm six bear a great naine;^ and from these have 
sprung the six sects, which cause much jealousy and 
dispute, the Pendets of each pretending that the tioctrincs 
of their particular sect are the soundest, and most in coii- 
fonuity to the Jitihs. A scvciitii sect has arisen, called 
which again is the jiarcnt of twelve others ; but 
this sect is not so considerable as the former : its adherents 
are despised and hated, censured as irreligious and 
atheistical, and lead a life jieculiar to themselves. 

All their sacred bmiks speak of first principles ; but 
each in a manner totally different from the others. Some 
say that everything is comjiosed of small bodies which are 
indivisible, not by reason of their solidity, hanlness, and 
resistance, but because of their smallness ; and upon this 
notion they build many other hyjiothcses, which have an 
affinity to the theories of Democritus and Epicurus ;• but their 

’ These schools of philusoiihy are : i. The Njaya, rimndcil hy 
(jaiUama ; 2 . The Vaiseshika, hy Kan.'ula ; 3. Tlie Sankhya, by 
Kapila ; 4. The Yoga, by I'al.injali ; 5. The Muiiinsa, by Jamuni ; 
6. I'he Vetlanla, by Uadara}ana. 

■* Uv'ldha, w|iosu religion. Buddhism, although asserting itself fiom 
the first as an independent leligion, may be fairly said to be in many 
lespects a development of Brahmanism. This passage liears un- 
mistakable signs of the Hindoo oiigin of the information regarding 
this creed iccoulcd by Bciiiier. 
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opinions are expressed in so loose and indeterminate a 
manner that it is difficult to ascertain their meaning ; and 
considering the extreme ignorance of the Pendels, those 
even reputed the most learned, it may be fairly doubted 
whether this vagueness be not rather attributable to the 
expounders than to the authors of the books. 

Others say that everything is eomposed of matter and 
form, but not one of the doctors explains himself clearly 
about matter, and still less about form. They are so far 
intelligible, however, as to show me that they under- 
stand neither the one nor the other in the same manner 
as these terms are usually explained in our Schools, where 
we speak of educing form out of the power of matter ; for 
they always fcike their examples from material objects, 
sucli as that of a vessel of soft clay, which a jwtter turns 
and forms into various sha{>cs. 

Some hold that all is com|>osed of the four elements and 
out of nothiug; yet they give not the least explanation 
coneeming commingling and transmutation. And as to 
‘nothing,’ which is nearly bmtiiinount to onr privation, 
they admit I know not how many sorts, which I imagine 
the Pendels neither comprehend themselves, nor eau make 
intelligible to others. 

Sonic maintain that light and darkne.ss are the firat 
jirineiples, and in sup)iort «if this o]>iniun they make a 
thousand foolish and confused oliservations ; alleging 
ri'asons disowned by true philosophy, and delivering 
long discourses which W'ould suit the ear only of the 
vulgar and illiterate. • 

'riiere are others again who admit privation as a 
principle, or rather the privatioii.s which they distinguish 
from nothing, and of which they make a long enumeration, 
so useless and unphilosophical that I can scarcely believe 
their authors would employ the pen about such trifling 
opinions, and that consequently it cannot be cont.iined in 
their luioks. 

Many, in fine, pretend that everything is the result of 
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fortuitous circumstances, and of these they also have a long, 
strange, and tedious catalogue, wortliy only of an ignorant 
and low babbler. 

In regard to all tliesc principles, it is agreed by the 
Pendets tliat they are eternal. The pniduction from 
nothing does not seem to have occurred to their mind, 
any more than to the mind of many of the ancient philo- 
sophers. There is one of the .sages, however, who, they 
pretend, has SJiid something on the subject. 

On physic they have a great number of small book.s, 
which are rather collections of recipes than regular 
treatises. The most ancient and the most esteemed is 
written in veme. I shall observe, by the way, that their 
practice differs essentially fnnn ours, and that it is groimded 
on the following acknowledged principles : a jaitient with 
a fever requires no great nourishment; the sovereign 
remedy for sickness is abstinence ; nothing is w’orse for a 
sick body than meat broth, for it soon corrupts in the 
stomach of one afRicted with fever ; a patient should be 
bled only on extraordinaiy occasions, and where the 
necessity is most obvious— as when there is reason to ap- 
prehend a brain fever, or when an inflaunnatiou of the 
chest, liver, or kidneys, has token place. 

Whether these modes of treatment be judicious, I leave 
to our learned physicians to decide ; I shall only remark 
that they are successful in Jlimlouiiliin, and that the Mogol 
and Mahometav physicians, who follow the rules of Avicenna 
and A vermes, adopt them no less than do those of the 
Geiililes, especially in regard to abstinence from meat 
broth. The Mogols, it is true, are rather more given to 
the practice of bleeding than the GeiitUrs; for where 
they apprehend the inflammations just mentioned, they 
generally bleed once or twice, not in the trifling manner 
ol the ibodem practitioners of Goa’ and Paris, but 

‘ The doctors of Goa were held in high esteem, and great honours, 
such as being allowed to hare umbiellas carried over them, were paid 
to them. John Iluyghen van linscholen, who lived in Goa for five 
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copiously, like the ancients, taking eighteen or twenty 
ounces of blood, sometimes even to fainting; thus fre- 
quently subduing the disease at the commencement, 
according to the advice of Galen, and as I have witnessed 
in several cases. 

It is not surprising that the Geniiles understand nothing 
of anatomy. They never open the body either of man or 
beast, and those in our household always ran away, with 
amazement and horror, whenever I opened a living goat or 
sheep for the purpose of explaining to my Jgah the circula- 
tion of the blood, and showing him the vessels, discovered 
by Pecquet, through which the chyle is conveyed to the right 
ventricle of the heart.' Yet notwithstanding their pro- 
found ignorance of the subject, they affirm that the number 
of veins in the human body is five thousand, neither more 
nor less ; just as if they had carefully reckoned them. 

'^In regard to astronomy, the Gentiles have their tables, 
according to which they foretell eclipses, not perhaps 
with tlie minute exactness of Emopenn astronomers, but 
still with great accuracy,. They reason, however, in the 
same ridiculous way on the lunar as on the solar eclipse, 
believing that the obscuration is caused by a black, filthy, 
and mischievous Deiita, named llach,^ who takes possession 
of the moon and fills her with infection. They also main- 
tain, much on the same ground, that the moon is four 

years, 1583-1588, says of thein : ‘There are in Goa many Heathen 
phisitions whicli observe their gravities with hats carried over them 
for the sunne, like the fortingales, which no other heathens doe, bnt 
[onely] Ambassadois, or some rich Merchants. These ^jeathen 
phisitions doe not oncIy cute there owne nations [and countrieinen] 
liut the Pottingales also, for the Viceroy himsclfe, the Archbisho)>, 
and all the Monkes and Friers doc put more trust in them then in 
their own countrimen, whereby they get great [store of] money, and 
are much honoured and estdemed .’ — Voyasc to tAe East Indies, Hak- 
luyt .Soc. ed. 1885, vol. i. p. 230. • * 

See p. 324. 

Rakshasas, literally giants, ‘unknown creatures of daikness, to 
which superstition of all ages and races has attributed the evils that 
attenl this life, and a malignant desire to injure mankind,’ 
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hundred thousand coses, tliat is, above fifty thousand 
leagues, higher than tlic sun ; that she is a luniinoas body, 
and that we receive from her a certain vital liquid secre- 
tion, which collects princitially in the brain, and, descend- 
ing thence as from its source into all the members of the 
body, enables them to exercise their respective functions. 
They believe likewise that the sun, moon, and stars are 
all so many deltas ; tliat the darkness of night is caused 
by the sun retiring behind the Somcirfy^ an imaginaty 
mountain placed in tlie centre of the earth, in form like 
an inverted sugar loaf, and an altitude of I know not how 
many thousand leagues : s«) that they never enjoy the light 
of day but when the sun leaves the back of this mountain, 
sdn geography they are equally uninstructed. They 
believe that the world is flat and triangular ; that it is 
composed of seven distinct habitations, dift'ering in beauty, 
perfection, and inhabitants, and that eacli is surrounded 
by its own peculiar sea y that one sea is of milk ; another 
of sugar j a third of butter; a fourth of wine ; and so on ; 
so that sea and land occur alternately until yon arrive at 
the seventh stage from the foot of the Someire mountain, 
which is in the centre. The first habitation, or that 
nearest to the Someirc, is inhabited by Dciilas who are 
very perfect ; the second has also Deiilax for inhabitants, 
hut they are less perfect ; and so it is with the rest, whose 
inhabitants are less and less perfect, until the seventh, 
which is our earth, inhabited by men infinitely less perfect 
than any of the Deiilas ; and finally that the whole of this 
world is supported on the heads of a number of ele])liants, 
whose occasional motion is the cause of earthquakes. 

If the renowned sciences of the ancient Bmgnuniex of 
the Indies consisted of all the extravagant follies which I 
have detailed, mankind have indeed been deceived in the 

* By this is meant Su-meni, or the Golden Mem, the shape of 
which is variously dcsciibed in the different I’uranas, though all re- 
present it as of enormous size and great beauty — the Olympus of the 
Hindoos 
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exalted opinion they have long entertained of their 
wisdom. I should find it difficult to persuade myself 
that such was the fact, did I not consider that the religion 
of the Indians has existed irom time immemorial ; that it 
is written in Sanserif, as are likewise all their scientific 
hooks ; that the Sanscrit has long become a dead 
language, understood only by the learned ; and that its 
origin is unknown : all which proves a very great antiquity. 
1 will now say a word or two on the worship of idols. 

When going down the river Ganges, I passed through 
Benares, and called upon the chief of the Pendels, who 
resides in that celebrated seat of learning. He is a 
Fakirc or Ihmfce so eminent for knowledge that Chah~ 
Jehan, partly for that consideration, and partly to gratify 
the Uajtis, granted him a pension of two thousand ronpies, 
which is about one thousand crowns. He is a stout, 
well-made man, and his dress consists of a white silk 
scarf, tied about the waist, and hanging half way down 
the leg, and of another tolerably large scarf of red 
silk, which he wears as a cloak on his shoulders. 1 
hud often seen him in this scanty dress at De/ifi, in the 
assembly of the Oinralis and before the King, and met 
him in the streets either on foot or in a jmkky. During 
one year he was in the constmit habit of visiting mj' Agah, 
to whom he paid his court in the ht)pe that he would 
exercise his influence to obtain the pension of which 
Anreng-Zebe, anxious to .appear a true Musuhnnn, deprived 
him on coming to the throne. I formed consequently a 
close intimacy with this distinguished personage, with 
whom I had long and frequent conversations ; and when 
I visited him at Benares he was most kind and attentive, 
giving me a collation in the university library,’ to which 

’ Tavernier, when travelling fioiii Agra to liengal in ft)65, on wliicli 
joiurney lie was accompanied by Bernier, was al Benares on the i llh, 
12th, and 13th December of that year. lie tells us {Travels, vol. ii. 
PP- 234 i * 35 ) that adjoining a great temple, ‘ on the side which faces 
the setting sun at midsummer, there is a liouse which serves as a 
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he invited the six most learned Petidcis in the town. 
Finding myself in such excellent company, I determined 
to ascertain their opinion of the adoration of idols. I told 
them I was leaving the Indies scandalised at the 
prevalence of a worship which outraged common sense, 
and was totally unworthy such philosophers as 1 had then 
the honour of addressing. ‘We have indeed in our 
temples,' said they, ‘a great variety of images, such as 
that of Brahma, of Mehadeu,^ of Genich,^ and of Gamni,^ 
who are the principal and the most perfect of the Deiilas, 
and we have many others esteemed less perfect. To all 
these images we pay great honour ; prostrating our 
bodies, and presenting to them, with much ceremony, 
flowers, rice, scented oil, saffron and other similar articles. 
Yet do we not believe that these statues are themselves 
Brahma or Ucchen ; < but merely their images and repre- 
sentations. We show them deference only for the sake 
of the deity whom they represent, and when we pray 
it is not to the statue, but to that deity. Images are ad- 
mitted in our temples, because we conceive that prayers 
are offered up with more devotion where there is some- 
thing before the eyes that fixes the mind ; but in fact we 
acknowledge that God alone is absolute, that He only 
is the omnipotent Lord.’ 

I have neither addc<l to nor taken from the answer 
that the Peiidets gave me ; but 1 suspect it w’as so framed 

college, wlilcli the A’aja Jai Singh, the most poweiful of the idol- 
atrous princes, who was then in the Kmpirc of the UKbAi' Mogul, 
has fuim'tled for tlie uduc.Uion of the youth of good families. I saw 
the children of this I'rince, who were being educated there, and had 
as teachers seveial hrahtmn^, who taught them to read ai.d wiitc in 
a language which is reserved to the priests of the idols, and is very 
different from that spoken by the people.’ 

* sdaba-Uesa, the gieat gorl, one of the names of Siva. 

* Gaiiesh, the son of Siva and I’arvati, the gorl of goorl luck. 

^ I’robably a mispiint for Jiavani, meaning Uhawdni, one of the 
names of the wife of Siva. 

‘ Vishnu, the preserver and restorer 
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as to correspond with the tenets of (JAristiatiU^. The 
observations made to me by other learned Pendets were 
totally different, 

I then turned the conversation to the subject of 
chronology, and ray company soon showed me a far 
higher antiquity than ours. They would not say that 
the world was without a beginning; but the great age 
they gave it sounded almost as if they had pronounced it 
eternal. Its duration, said they, is to be reckoned by 
four Dgttgites, or distinct ages ; * not ages composed, as 
with us, of an hundred years, but of one hundred lecqnes, 
that is to say, of an hundred times one hundred thousand 
years. I do not recollect exactly the number of years 
assigned to each Dgiigiie, but I know that the first, called 
Stilc-Jigiigiif, continued during a period of five-and-twenty 
lecques of years ; that the second, called Trita, lasted above 
twelve lecqi/ex ; the third, called Duapor, subsisted, if I 
mistake not, eight /ecquexam} .sixty-four thousand years ; and 
the fourth, called the Kale-Dgtigiu', is to continue I forget 
how many lecques of years. The first three, they said, and 
much of the fourth, are passed away, and the world will 
not endure so many ages as it has done, because it is 
destined to perish at the termination of the fourth 
Dgiigue, when all tilings will return to their first prin- 
ciples. Having pressed the Peiideis to tell me the exact 
age of the world, they tried their arithmetical skill over 
and over again ; but finding that they were sadly 
perplexed, and even at variance as to the number of 
lecques, I satisfied myself with the ayneral information that 
the world is astonishingly old. '^’’henever any df these 
learned Hrahmens is urged to state the facts on which he 
grounds his belief of this vast antiquity, he entertains the 
inquirer with a set of ridiculous fables, and finishes by 

^ Vugas or ages, cunceining the coirecl mclliod of reckoningVhich 
there arc many contlicling accounts. They are termed the Krita 
(same as the Sate, for Sat{, of Bernier’s enumeration), Treta, Dwapara, 
and Kali Yuga. 
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asserting that it is so stated in their Belhx, or Books of the 
Laws, -which have been given to them by Brahma/ 

I then tried them on the nature of their Deiilas, but 
their explanation was very confused. These Gods consist, 
they said, of three kinds, gootl, bad, and indifferent. Some 
of the learned believe that the Deiilas are composed of fire, 
others that they are formed of light, and many are of 
opinion that they are Biapckf a word of which I could ob- 
tain no clearer explication than that God is Biapek, that our 
soul is Biajtek, and that whatever is Biapek is incorruptible 
and independent of time and place. There avePendels again 
who, according to my' learned host and his companions, 
pretend that Deiilas are only portions of the divinity ; and 
lastly, others consider them as certain species of distinct 
divinities, dispersed over the surface of the globe. 

I remember that I also questioned them on the nature 
of the Lengue-eheriref which some of their authors admit ; 
but 1 could elicit no more from them than what 1 had 
long before learnt from our Pcndel ; namely, that the 
seeds of plants, of trees, and of animals do not receive a 
new creation ; that they have exi,sted, scattered abroad 
and intermixed with other matter, from the first creation 
of the world ; and that they are nothing more or less, not 
only in potentiality, as it is railed, but in reality, than 
plants, trees and animals entirely perfect, but so minute 
that their separate parts only become visible -w'hen being 
brought to their proper place, and there receiving 
nourishment they develop and increase ; so that the 
seed of an apple- or pear-tree is a Leiigiir-vlieriie, a small 

I 

’ For zij/ifpaka (Sanskrit), aH-per\acling. 

* Linga, or spiritual body, of the Bhaganiil Glia, or .Sacred Lay, the 
jjreat .Sanskrit philosophical poem. Bernier here alludes to the 
doctrine of the immort.ality of the soul and the tinnsmigralion of the 
soul, after the material body formed in the womb has been dissolved 
into its primary elements after death. The .spiiitiial body (liiisa), 
formed of the liner elements of matter, then accompanies the soul ic. 
all its migrations, until the latter has attained to nirvana, or absorp- 
tion into the Supreme Creator. 
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apple- or pear-tree^ perfect in all its essential parts ; and 
the seed of a horse, of an elephant, or of a man is a 
Lengue-cherire, a small horse, a small elephant or a small 
man, which requires oiil}'|life and nourishment in order 
to its visibly assuming its proper form. 

In conclusion, I shall explain to you the Myslicistn of a 
Great Seel * which has latterly made great noise in Ilin- 
doitslan, inasmuch as certain Veudels or Gentile Doclor* 
had instilled it into the minds of Dam and Sultan Sujah, 
the elder sons of Chah-Jcluin.^ 

You are doubtless acquainted with the doctrine of 

’ In the original, ‘ Ic myslere d’line grande Cabale.’ 

'■* Mirza Muhammad Kazfm, the historian, in his Alamgir Noma, 
which is a history of the first ten years of the reign of the Emperor 
Alamgfr (Aurangzeb), written in 1688, treats of the heresy of Dara 
Shikoh as follows : — 

‘ Dara Shukoh in his later days did not restrain himself to the free- 
thinking and heretical notions which he had adopted under the name 
of Tasawwu/ (Sufism), but showed an inclination for the religion and 
instilnlions of the Hindvis. He was constantly in the society of 
llnihiiiaiis, and Sauityilsls, and he used to regard these worthless 
teachers of delusions as learned and true masters of wisdom. lie 
considered their Ixjoks, which they call /}«/, as being the Word of 
God and revealed from Heaven, and he ealled them ancient and 
excellent books. lie was under such delusion about this Jieil that 
he collected Brahmans and Sannyasis from all parts of the country, 
and paying them great respect and attention, he employed them in 
translating the BeJ. He spent all his time in this unholy work, and 
devoted all his attention to the contents of these wretched books. . . . 
Through these perverted opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting, 
and other obligations imposed by the law'. ... It irecame manifest that 
if Dani .Shiikoh obtained the thi'one and established his power, the 
foundations of the faith would be in danger and the precepts bf Islam 
would be changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism.’ — Elliot, 
Jliitoiy pj India, vol. vii. Jiage 179. Eor a definition of Sufism, which 
is and always has been looked upon as rank heresy by orthodox 
Moslems, see p. 320, footnote Sannyasi is the name in modern 
times for various sects of Hindoo religious mendicanUr who wander 
about and sulxsist upon alms; the 'naked Fakircs' dc.'.cribed by 
Befniet (p. 317), of whom Sarmet was one. According to the laws 
of Manu, the life of a Brahman was divided into four stages, the 
fourth of which was that of a Sanny&sl. ' The religious mendicant 
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many of the ancient philosophers concerning that great 
life-giving principle of the world, of which they argue 
that we and all living creatures are so many parts : if we 
carefully examine the writings of Plato and Arisloth, we 
shall probably discover that they inclined towards this 
opinion. This is the almost universal doctrine of the 
Gentile Pendets of the Indies, and it is this same doctrine 
which is held by the sect of the Soufifs and the greater 
part of the learned men of Persia at the present day, and 
which is set forth in Persian poetry in very exalted and 
emphatic language, in their Goul-tchen-ra::,^ or Garden of 
Mysteries. This was also the opinion of Fliid,^ whom 

who, freed from ail forms and observances, wanders about and subsists 
on alms, practising or striving for that condition of mind whicli, 
heedless of the flesh, is intent only upon the l>eity and final absorp- 
tion.’ — Dowson, Ctassical Diet, of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879. 

t The Gutshan A’us, or ‘ Mystic Rose Garden,’ was composed in 
717 A.11. (1317 A.D.) in answer to fifteen questions on the doctrines of 
the Sufis propounded by Amir Syad Ilosaini, a celebrated Sufi of 
Khorasdn. Hardly anything is known of the author, Muhammad 
Shabistari, further than that he w.is born at Shabistar, a village in 
Ararbaijdn, and tliat he wrote this poem and died nt Tabriz, the 
capital town of the same province, in 720 a.h. = 1320 A.D. ‘ To the 
European reader the Gutshan Raz is useful as being one of the clear- 
est explanations of that peculiar phraseology which pervades Persian 
poetry, and without a clear understanding of which it is impossible to 
appreciiite that poetry as it deserves. And it is also interesting as 
being one of the most articulate expressions r)f “ .Sufism,” that remark- 
able phrase of Muhammadan religions thought which corresponds 
to the mysticism of European theology.’ See the Gutshan Raz 
0/ Najm ltd din, othetwise catted Ra'd nd din Mahmud Miaiiistart 
TahrUi.^ Translated by E. II. Whinfield, M.A., of the Rengal Civil 
Service. Wyman and Co., Publishers, Hare Street, Calcutta, 1876. 

Robert I'lud, or Kludd, I'hysiciaii, healer by ‘ faith-natural,’ and 
Kosicrucian, was born at Rcaisted in Kent in 1574, and died in 
London, 1637. He is the chief English representative of that school of 
medjpal mystiqp who laid claim to the ]x>sscssion of the key to universal 
science, and his voluminous writings on things divine and human, 
attracted more attention abroad than in his own country. Gassendi’s 
contribution to the controversy was his Examcn Philosophiae Ftud- 
daitae, published in 1633, and an earlier treatise, published in 1631. 
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our great Gassendtf has so ably refuted ; and it is similar 
to the doctrines by which most of our alchyinists have 
been hopelessly led astray. Now these Sectaries or Indou 
Pendeis, so to speak, push the incongruities in question 
further than all these philosophers, and pretend that God, 
or that supreme being whom they call Achar ^ (immov- 
able, unchangeable) has not only produced life from his 
own substance, but also generally everything material or 
corporeal in the universe, and that this production is not 
formed simply after the manner of efficient causes, but 
as a spider which produces a web from its own navel, and 
withdraws it at pleasure. The Creation then, say these 
visionary doctors, is nothing more than an extraction or 
extension of the individual substance of God, of those 
filaments which He draws from his own bowels ; and, in 
like manner, destruction is merely the recalling of that 
divine substance and filaments into Himself ; so that the 
last day of the world, which they call maprric or pralca,^ 
and in which they believe every being will be annihilated, 
will be the general recalling of those filaments which God 
had before drawn forth from Himself. — There is, therefore, 
say they, nothing real or substantial in that which we 
think we see, hear or smell, ta.ste or touch ; the whole of 
this world is, as it were, an illusory dream, inasmuch as 
all that variety which appears to our outward senses is 
but one only and the same thing, which is God Himself ; 
in the same manner as all those different numbers, of ten, 
twenty, a hundred, a thousand, etc., are but the frequent 
repetition of the same unit. — But ask them some reason 
for this idea ; beg them to explain how this extraction and 
reception of siibstanec occurs, or to account for that ap- 
parent variety ; or how it is that God not being corporeal 

1 Sec p, 325. 

- Malia-pralaya, or total dissolution of the univcrs»at the ertfl of a 
Mpa (a day and night of Krahma, equal to 4,320,000,000 years) when 
the seven Mas (divisions of the universe) and their inhabitants, men, 
saints, gods, and Brahma himself, are annihilated. Pralaya is a 
modified form of dissolution. 
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but biapek, as they allow, and incorruptible. He can be 
thus divided into so many portions of body and soul, they 
will answer you only with some fine similes : — That God 
is as an immense ocean in which many vessels of water 
are in continual motion ; let these vessels go where they 
will, they always remain in the same ocean, in the same 
water ; and if they should break, the water they contain 
would then be united to the whole, to that ocean of which 
they were but parts. — Or they will tell you that it is with 
Gad as with the light, which is the same everywhere, but 
causes the objects on which it falls to assume a hundred 
different appearances, according to the various colours or 
forms of the gla.sses through which it passes. — They will 
never attempt to satisfy yon, 1 say, but with such com- 
parisons as these, which bear no proportion with God, and 
which serve only to blind an ignorant people. In vain 
will you look for any solid answer. If one should reply 
that these vessels might float in a water similar to their 
own, but not in the same ; and that the light all over the 
world is indeed similar, but not the same, and so on to 
other strong objections which may be made to their 
theory, they have recourse continually to the same similes, 
to fine words, or, in the case of the Stiufys, to the beautiful 
poems of their Govl-fchen-raz. 

v^^ow. Sir, what think you? Had 1 not reason from all 
this great tissue of extravagant folly on which I have re- 
marked ; from that childish panic of which I have spoken 
above ; from that superstitious piety and compassion 
toward the sun in order to deliver it from the malignant 
and dark Deiita ; from that trickery of prayers, of ablutions, 
of dippings, and of alms, either cast into the river, or 
bestowed on Hrahmens ; from that iiiaiJ and infernal liardi- 
hood of women to bum themselves with the body of those 
husbands whom frequently they have hated while alive ; 
from those various and frantic practices of the Fakire»; 
and lastly, from all that fabulous trash of their Betks and 
other books ; was I not justified in taking as a motto to 
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this letter, — the wretched fruit of so many voyages and 
so many reflections, a motto of which the modern satirist 
has so well known how to catch and convey the idea 
without so long a journey — ‘There are no opinions too 
extravagant and ridiculous to find reception in the mind 
of man ’ ? z' 

To conclude, you will do me a kindness by delivering 
Monsieur Chapel/e’s ' letter into his own hands ; it was he who 
first obtained for me that acquaintance with your intimate 
and illustrious friend. Monsieur Gassendi, which has since 
proved so advantageous to me. I am so much obliged to 
him for this favour that I cannot but love and remember 
him wherever my lot may be cast. I also feel myself under 
much obligation to you, and am I)ound to honour you all 
my life, not only on account of the partiality you have 
manifested toward me, but also for the valuable advice 
contained in your frequent letters, by which you have 
ai<led me during my journeys, and for your goodness in 
having sent me so disinterestedly and gratuitously a collec- 
tion of books to the extremity of the world, wdiither my 
curiosity had led me; while those of whom I requested 
them, who might have been paid with money -which I had 
left at Marseilles, and -who in common jnditeness should have 
sent them, deserted me and laughed at my letters, looking 
on me as a lost man whom they were never more to see. 

* The letter referreil to, clespatclied, as was the present one, from 
Chiras, hut on the loth June i 66 S,Cpiueminf^ his intention of resuming 
his studies, on some points svhich relate to the doctrine of atones, and to 
the stature of the human understanding, is not printed in this present 
edition. It contains much cuiious matter, but nothing directly relating 
to Bernier’s Indian experiences. Clamle-Kmmanuel Luillier Chapelle 
(1626-1645) was a natural .s<in of Francois Lnillier’s, at whose house 
Gassendi was a frequent guest ; stiuck by the talent of young Chapelle 
he gave him lessons in philosophy together with Moliert and Bcrflier. 



FIRST LET T E R 

TO MONSIEUR 

1) E M E R V E I L L E S 


\Vritten at Delili, the 14th Decemher 1604, 
Aureng-Zebe beiii^ abimt to set forth. 

Concerning Ihe March of Aureng-Zebe. Ills Arm if, trith (hr 
horse Ariillen/ which as a rule he reiains as a body-guard. 
The ‘Slate maintained by his prineijial Mobles. 'The causes 
of the badness of ihe water, and various other details 
iporlhy o f note when travelling in the Indies. 


O N S I E U H, 

Since the time of Aureng-Zebe’ s recovery it had been 
constantly rumoured that he intended to visit Lahor 
and Kachemire, in order to benefit his health by change of 
air and avoid the approaching summer lieat, from which 
a relapse might be apprehended. M any intelligent persons, 
it is true, could scarcely persuade themselves that the King 
wouM venture upon so long a journey while his father 
remained a prisoner in the citadel of Agra. Considerations 
of policy, however, have yielded to those of health ; if in- 
deed this excursion may not rather be attributed tot the 

3S0 
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arts and influence of Rauclienara-Begtitn, who has been 
long anxious to inhale a purer air than that of the Sera- 
glio, and to appear in her turn amid a pompous and mag- 
nificent army, as her sister Begutii-Saheb had done during 
the reign of Chah-Jehan. 

'1'hc King left this city on the sixth of December, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon ; a day and hour which, 
according to the astrologers of De/ili, cannot fail to prove 



Fig. i2.^Kaushaii Ala Begum. 


his country villa, which is about two leagues distant from 
the capital, he remained there six whole days in order to 
afford time for the preparations required by an expedition 
which was to last eighteen months. We hear to-day that 
he has set out with the intention of encanf^ing oif the 
Labor road, and that after two days he will pursue his 
journey without further delay. 

He is attended not only by the thirty-five thousand 
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cavalry which at all times compose his body-guard, and by 
infantry exceeding ten thousand in number, but likewise 
by the heavy artillery and the light or stirrup-artillery, so 
called because it is inseparable from the King’s person, 
which the large pieces of ordnance must occasionally quit 
for the high roads, in order that they may proceed with 
greater facility. The heavy artillery consists of seventy 
pieces, mostly of brass. Many of these cannon are so 
ponderous that twenty yoke of oxen are necessary to draw 
them along ; and some, when the road is steep or rugged 
require the aid of elephants, in addition to the oxen, to 
push the carriage-wheels with their heads and trunks. 
The stirrup-artillery is composed of fifty or sixty small 
field-pieces, all of brass ; each mounted, as 1 have observed 
elsewhere, on a small carriage of neat construction and 
beautifully painted, decorated with a number of red 
streamers, and drawn by two handsome horses, driven by 
an artilleryman. There is alway.s a third or relay horse, 
which is led by an assistant gunner. These field-pieces 
travel at a quick rate, so that they may be ranged in front 
of the royal tent in sufficient time to fire a volley as a 
signal to the troops of the arrival. 

So large a retinue has given rise to a suspicion that 
instead of visiting Kachemire, we are destined to lay siege 
to the imjKirtaiit city of Kmidnhnr, which is situated 
equally on the frontiers of Penia, Himlovsiun and Ihhce. 
It is the capita] of a fine and productive country, yielding 
a very considerable revenue ; and the possession of it has 
cousequfiitly been at all times warmly contested between 
the Monarchs of Persiri and India. 

Whatever may be the destination of this formidable 
force, every person connected therewith must hasten to 
quit Dehli, however the urgency of his affairs may require 
his stay ; and were I to delay my own departure I should 
find it difficult to overtake the army. Besides, my Navaab, 
or Agah, Daneck~inend-kan, expects my arrival with much 
impatience. He can no more disj)ense with his philo- 
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sophical studies in the afternoon than avoid devoting 
the morning to his weighty duties as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Horse. 
Astronomy, geography^ and anatomy are his favourite 
pursuits, and he reads with avidity the works of Gassendy 
,and Descartes.^ I shall commence my journey this very 
night, after having finally arranged all my affairs, and 
supplied myself with much the same necessaries as if I 
were a cavalry officer of rank. As my pay is one hundred 
and fifty crowns per month, I am expected to keep two 
good Turkoman horses, and I also take with me a power- 
ful Persian camel and driver, a groom for my horses, a 
cook and a servant to go before my horse with a flagon 
of water in his hand, according to the custom of the 
country. I am also provided with every useful article, 
such as a tent of moderate size, a carpet, a portable 
bed 2 made of four very strong but light canes, a pillow, 
a couple of coverlets, one of which, twice doubled, serves 
for a mattress, a soufra," or round leathern table-cloth 
used at meals, some few napkins of dyed cloth, three 
small bags with culinary utensils which are all placed 
in a large bag, and this bag is again carried in a 
very capacious and strong double sack or net made of 
leathern thongs. This double sack likewise contains the 
provisions, linen, and wearing apparel, both of master and 
servants. I have tiikeii care to lay in a stock of excellent 
rice for five or six days’ consumption, of sweet biscuits 
flavoured with anise, of limes and sugar. Nor have I 
forgotten a linen bag with its small iron hook for the 
purpose of suspending and draining days, or curds ; 
nothing being considered so refreshing in this country as 

* See p. 324. 

“ In the original, /// <) mngks, a camp-bed with ordinary webbing or 
tape {linear in Hindostanee), in common use at the pr^ent day,anost 
usehil for travelling in Kashmir. 

* Sufra, sometimes made of cotton chintz. Leather ones, cf the 
sambhur deer-skins are still made in the Gorakhpur district of North- 
ern India. 
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lemonade and day*} All these things, as I said before, 
are packed in one large sack, which becomes so unwieldy 
that three or four men can with difficulty place it on the 
camel, although the animal kneels down close to it, and 
all that is required is to turn one of the sides of the sack 
over its back. 

Not a single article which I have mentioned could 
conveniently be spared during so extended an excursion 
as the one in prospect. Here we cannot expect the 
comfortable lodgings and accommodations of our own 
country ; a tent will be our only inn, and we must make 
up our minds to encamp and live after the fashion of 
Arabs and Tartars. Nor can we hope to supply our wants 
by pillage : in Hindotulan every acre of land is considered 
the property of the King, and the spoliation of a peasant 
would be a robbery committed upon the King’s domain. 
In undertaking this long march it is consoling to reflect 
that we shall move in a northern direction, that it is the 
commencement of winter, and tliat the periodical rains 
have fallen. This is, indeed, the proper season for 
travelling in the Indies, the rains having ceased, and the 
heat and dust being no longer intolerable. I am also 
happy at the idea of not being any longer exposed to the 
danger of eating the bazar bread ^ of Dckli, which is often 
badly baked and full of sand and dust. I may hope, too, 

* Dfye, the curdled milk so well known to all Anglo-Indiacs, some- 
what resembling the dicit milch (thickened milk) of Xorthern Germany. 
Ovington, at p. 310 of A voyage to Suralt in the year 1689, Lond. 1696, 
describes it very correctly as follows : ‘ Dye is a particular innocent kind 
of Diet, fed upon by the Indians for the most part about Noon. It is 
sweet Milk turn’d thick, mix’d with boil’d Rice and Sugar, and is very 
effectual against the Rage of Fever and of Fluxes, the prevailing Dis- 
tempers of India. Early in the Morning, or late at Night, they 
seldom touch it, because they esteem it too cool for their Stomachs 
and Nocturnal, Delights. ’ 

* Bazaar ka rod is still at a discount in India. It is considered 
rather a reproach among the Moslems of Northern India to habitudlly 
eat ‘bazaar-baked bread,’ as implying that their families are too indo- 
lent, or for other reasons unable to provide good ‘ home-made ’-bread. 
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for better crater than that of the capital, the impurities of 
which exceed my power of description ; as it is accessible 
to all persons and animals, and the receptacle of every 
kind of filth. Fevers most difficult to cure are engen- 
dered by it, and worms are bred in the legs which 
produce violent inflammation, attended with much danger. 
If the patient leave DehIt, the worm is generally soon 
expelled, although there have been instances where it has 
continued in the system for a year or more. They are 
commonly of the size and length of the treble string of a 
violin, and might be easily mistaken for a sinew. In 
extracting them great caution should be used lest they 
break ; the best way is to draw them out little by little, 
from day to day, gently winding them round a small twig 
of the size of a pin.' 

It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to me to 
think that I shall not be exposed to any of these incon- 
veniences and dangers, as my Navaah has with marked 
kindness ordered that a new loaf of his own household 

' The Guinea-worm, a parasitic worm (Fi/aria AleJinensis) inhabit- 
ing the subcutaneous cellular tissue, so called on account of their 
prevalence in Guinea as recounted in Purchas. Indian medical ex- 
perts, foremost among whom is Sir William Moore, K.C.I.E.,Q.H.P., 
of the Bombay Establishment, are of opinion that the ‘ fiery serpents ’ 
with which the children of Israel were afflicted were Guinea-worms. 
‘ 5. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, Wherefore 
have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the w ildemess ? for there 
is no bread, neither is there any water ; and our soul loatheth this light 
bread.’ ‘6. And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they bit the people ; and much people of Israel died.’ (Numbers xxi.) 

Thanks to the measures for introducing improved sanitation into 
India, one of the greatest benefits that British rule has conferred upon 
that country, ‘ there is a consensus of opinion that dysentery has be- 
come less severe in its nature and also less prevalent. Guinea-worm 
has been banished from localities where it was formerly endemic. 
Delhi-sore has become almost a memory of the past,*as most apine 
from the use of good water.’ See Sir William Moore’s paper on 
Sdttitary Progress in Itulia, read at a special meeting for the considera- 
tion of questions relating to hygiene and demography in India, held 
at the London University, 13th August 1S91. 
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bread, and a tourai of Ganges water (with which, like 
every person attached to the court, he has laden several 
camels) ^ should be presented to me every morning. A 
sourai is that tin flagon of water, covered with red cloth, 
which a servant carries before his master’s horse. It com- 
monly holds a quart, but mine is purposely made to contain 
two, a device which I hope may succeed. This flagon 
keeps the water very cool, provided the cloth which covers 
it be always moist. The servant who bears it in his hand 
should also continue in motion and agitate the air ; or it 
should be exposed to the wind, which is usually done by 
putting the flagon on three neat little sticks arranged 
so that it may not touch the ground. The moisture 
of the cloth, the agitation of the air, or exposure to 
the wind, is absolutely necessary to keep the water 
fresh, as if this moisture, or rather the water which has 
been imbibed by the cloth, arrested the little bodies, or 
fiery particles, existing in the air at the same time that 
it affords a passage to the nitrous or other particles 
which impede motion in the water and produce cold, 
in the same manner as glass arrests water, and allows 
light to pass through it, in consequence of the contexture 
and particular disposition of the particles of glass, and the 
difference which exists between the minute particles of 
water and those of light. It is only in the field that this 
tin flagon is used. When at home, we put the water 
into jars made of a certain porous earth, which are covered 
with a wet cloth ; and, if exposed to the wind, these jars 
keep the water much cooler than the flagon. The 
higher sort of people make use of saltpetre, whether in 
town or with the army. They pour the water, or any 
other liquid they may wish to cool, into a tin flagon, 
round and long-necked, as I have seen English glass 
boKles. Tdie flagon is then stirred, for the space of 
seven or eight minutes, in water into which three or fqur 
handfuls of saltpetre have been thrown. The liquid thus 
‘ See p. 221. 
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becomes very cold and is by no means unwholesome, as 
I apprehended, though at first it sometimes affects the 
bowels.^ 

But to what purpose am I indulging in scientific dis- 
quisitions when on the eve of departure, when my 
thoughts should be occupied with the burning sun to 
which I am about to be exposed, and which in the Indies 
it is sufficiently painful to endure at any season ; with the 
daily packing, loading and unloading; with the never- 
ceasing instructions to servants; with the pitching and 
striking of my tent ; with marches by day, and marches by 
night ; in short, with the precarious and wandering life 
which for the ensuing eighteen months I am doomed to 
experience ? Adieu, my Friend ; I shall not fail to per- 
form my promise, and to impart to you from time to time 
all our adventures. The army on this occasion will advance 
by easy marches : it will not be disquieted with the ap- 
prehension of an enemy, but move with the gorgeous 
magnificence peculiar to the Kings of Hindoustan. I shall 
therefore endeavour to note every interesting occurrence 
in order that I may communicate it as soon as we arrive 
at Lahor. 

^ ‘SaUjietre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is 
used hy bis Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source 
of joy for great and small.’ — Ain, p. 55. 




SECOND LETTER 

TO THE SAME 

Written at Labor, the 2.5th February 16Go. 

Aurenf»-Zebe haring arrived there. 

Concerning the exlent, the niagnificaice, and the mode of 
ordering the Camp of the Great Mogol. The numher of 
the Elephants, Camels, Males, and Men-Poiiers necessary 
for its transport. The arrangement of the Bazars or 
Royal Markets, the quarters set apart for the Omrahs or 
Nobles, and the rest of the Army. The area ovccupied by 
the Army when thus encamped. The rarions difficulties 
met with and how orercome. The measiiivs talen to pre- 
vent robberies. The modes of travelling adopted by the 
King, the Princesses, and the rest of the Harem. Tlie 
risks one encounters on approaching too near the Sera- 
glio. The various kinds of Hunting enjoyed by the King, 
accompanied by all his Army, The number of persons 
accompanying the Army, and how they exist. 

Monsieur, 

This is indeed slow and solemn marching, what we 
here call d la Mogole. Labor is little more than one 
hundred and twenty leagues or about fifteen days’ journey 
from Deldi, and we have been nearly two months on the 
road. The King, it is true, together with the greater 

part of the army, diverged from the highway, in search 
858 
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ol better ground for the sports of the field, and for the 
convenience of obtaining the water of the Gemna, which 
we had gone in search of to the right and we leisurely 
skirted its bank, hunting and shooting amid grass so high 
as almost to conceal our horsemen, but abounding in eveiy 
kind of game. We are now in a good town, enjoying 
repose ; and I cannot better employ my time than in com- 
mitting to paper the various particulars which have en- 
gaged my mind since 1 quitted Delili, Soon 1 hope to 
conduct you to Kachemire, and to show you one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. 

Whenever the King travels in militaiy pomp he has 
always two private camps ; that is to say, two separate 
bodies of tents. One of these camps being constantly a 
day in advance of the other, the King is sure to find at 
the end of every journey a camp fully prepared for his 
reception. It is for this reason that these separate bodies 
of tents are called Peicke-kaHes '^ or houses which precede. 
The two Pciv/ic-kaitc’x are nearly equal, and to transport 
one of them the aid of more than sixty elephants, two 
Imndred camels, one hundred mules, and one hundred 
men-porlers is required.^ The must bulky things are 
carried by the elephants, such as the large tents, with 
their heavy poles, which on account of their great length 
and weight are made so as to be taken down into three 
pieces. The smaller tents are borne by the camels, and 
the luggage and kitchen utensils by the mules. To the 
porters are confided the lighter and more valuable articles, 
as the porcelain used at the King’s table, the painted and 
gilt beds, and those rich Karguais,* of which 1 shall speak 
hereafter. 

^ See p. 221, footnote 

‘ Paish-khanah, advance house or camp, the double set of tents 
which add so immensely to the comfort of ‘ camping ’ iit India, ■ 

! ‘ Each encampment requires for its carriage too elephants, 500 
camels, 400 carts, and loo bearers.’ — Ain^ p. 47. 

* Khargahs, folding tents, some with one, others with two doors, 
and made in various ways. 
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One of the Peicke-kanSs has no sooner reached the place 
intended for the new encampment than the Grand Qftarter- 
Master selects some fine situation for the King’s tents, 
paying, however, as much attention as possible to the 
exact symmetry of the whole camp. He then marks out 
a square, each side of which measures more than three 
hundred ordinary paces. A hundred pioneers presently 
clear and level this space, raising square platforms of 
earth on which they pitch the tents. The whole of this 
extensive square is then encompassed with kanates, or 
screens, seven or eight feet in height, secured by cords 
attached to pegs, and by poles fixed two by two in the 
ground, at every ten paces, one pole within and the 
other without, and each leaning upon the other. The 
kanates are made of strong cloth, lined with printed Indian 
calico, representing large vases of flowers.^ The royal 
entrance, which is spacious and magnificent, is in the 
centre of one of the sides of the square, and the flowered 
calico of which it is composed, as well as that which lines 
the whole exterior face of this side of the square, is of 
much finer texture and richer than the rest. 

The first and largest tent erected in the royal camp is 
named Am-kas\ being the place where the King and all 
the nobility keep the mokam ; that is, where they assemble 
at nine o’clock in the morning for the purpose of de- 
bberating on affairs of state and of administering justice.^ 
“The Kings of Hindouitan seldom fail, even when in the 
field, to hold this assembly twice during the twenty-four 
hours, the same as when in the capital. The custom is 
regarded as a matter of law and duty, and the observance 
of it is rarely neglected.^ 

The second tent, little inferior in size and somewhat 

^ these khakats were techtrically called gnldlbir, and were a series 
of folding screens, frames of wood covered wiih red cloth tied on with 
tape, and fastened together with leather straps. See Ain, p. 54. 

’ In the Emperor Akbar’s camps this was a two-storied tent or 
pavilion. ^ See p. z66. 
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further within the enclosure, is called the gosle-kane,^ or the 
place for bathing. It is here that all the nobility meet 
every evening to pay their obeisance to the King, in the 
same manner as when the court is at Dehli. This evening 
assembly subjects the Omrahs to much inconvenience; 
but it is a grand and imposing spectacle in a dark night 
to behold, when standing at some distance, long rows of 
torches lighting these Nobles, through extended lanes of 
tents, to the gosle-kane, and attending them back again to 
their own quarters. These flambeaux, although not made 
of wax, like ours in France, bum a long time. They merely 
consist of a piece of iron hafted in a stick, and surrounded 
at the extremity with linen rags steeped in oil, which 
are renewed, as occasion requires, by the masakhis, or 
link boys, who carry the oil in long narrow-necked vessels 
of iron or brass. 

Still deeper in the square is the third tent, smaller than 
those I have spoken of, called Kaluei-kune, the retired spot, 
or the place of the privy council. To this tent none but the 
principal ministers of state have access, and it is here that 
all the important concerns of the kingdom are transacted. 

Advancing beyond the Kaluet-kimv, you come to the 
King’s private tents, which are surrounded by small 
kanatcs, of the height of a man, some lined with Masli- 
palam chintz, painted over with flowers of a hundred 
different kinds, and others with figured satin, decorated 
with deep silken fringes. 

Adjoining the royal tents are those of the Begums, or 
Princesses, and of the great ladies and principal female 
attendants of the Seraglio. These tents are also enclosed 
on every side by rich kanales; and in the midst of them 
are the tents of the inferior female domestics and other 
women connected with the Sa-aglio, placed generally in 
much the same order, according to the officts of the re- 
spective occupants. 

^ The ffkusl-khdna, oi bath-ioom, at that period the name given to 
the private apartment in the Mogul’s palace. See p. 265, footnote -. 
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The Am-kat, and the hve or six other principal tents, are 
elevated above the rest, as well for the sake of keeping off 
the heat as that they may be distinguished at a distance. 
The outside is covered with a strong and coarse red cloth, 
ornamented with large and variegated stripes ; but the 
inside is lined with beautiful hand-painted chintz, manu- 
factured for the purpose at MatHpeUam, the ornamentation 
of which is set off by rich figured satin of various colours, 
or embroideries of silk, silver, and gold, with deep and 
elegant fringes. ^ Cotton mats, three or four inches in 
thickness, are spread over the whole floor, and these again 
are covered with a splendid carpet, on which are placed 
large square brocade cushions to lean upon. The tents are 
supported by jiainted and gilt Pinal's. 

In each of the two tents wherein the King and nobility 
meet for deliberation is erected a stage,* which is most 
sumptuously adorned, and the King gives audience under a 
spacious canopy of velvet or flowered silk. The other 
tents have similar canopies, and they also contain what arc 
called kargmit or cabinets, the little doors of which are 
secured with silver padlocks.* You may form some idea 
of them by picturing to yourself two small squares of 
our folding screens, the one placed on the other, and 
both tied romid with a silken cord in such a manner 
that the extremities of the sides of the upper square 
incline towards each other so as to form a kind of dome. 
There is this difference, however, between the karguais and 
our screens, that all their sides ai'e composed of very thin 
and ligl\t deal boards painted and gilt on the outside, and 
embellished around with gold and silk fringe. The inside 
is lined with scarlet, flowered satin, or brocade. 

I believe that I have omitted nothing of consequence 
contained within the great square. 

^ ‘ The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the out- 
side with scarlet sackcloth, tied to the walls with silk tape.’ — Am, p. 54. 

’ Such a stage or raised platform may still be seen in the ruins of 
Fatbpur Sikri, neat Agra. * See p. 359. 
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In describing ivhat is to be seen without, I shall**>it8 
notice two ^handsome tents on either side of the graiP 
entrance, or royal gate.^ Here is to be seen a small 
number of the choicest horses, saddled and superbly 
caparisoned, ready to be mounted upon any emergency, 
but intended rather for ceremony and parade.^ 

On both sides of the same royal gate are rairged the 
fifty or sixty small field-pieces of which the stirrup-artillery 
is composed, and which fire a salute when the King enters 
his tent, by which the army is apprised of his arrival. 

A free space, as extensive as may be convenient or 
practicable, is always kept in front of the royal entrance, 
and at its extremity there is a large tent called S'agar-kane,^ 
because it contains the trmnpets and the cymbals. 

Close to this tent is another of a large size, called 
tchauktf-kane,^ where the Omiaks in rotation mount guard 
for twenty-four hours, once every week. Most of them, 
however, order one of their own tents to be pitched in its 
immediate vicinity, where they find themselves more com- 
fortable and are in greater privacy, 

. Within a short distance of the three other sides of the 
great square are the tents of officei's and others appro- 

^ The grand entrance was usually at the eastern end of the camp 
enclosure. 

“ Among them were two horses for the Emperor's own use, also 
courier horses. 

* Properly I^akdrah khaitah, the nakarah was a monster kettledi uni. 
Some were as high as four feet, resting on the ground and played upon 
by one man with a pair of sticks. In each nakarah khanab, there 
were twenty pairs, more or less, of these instruments, together with 
trumpets and horns of various shapes, and cymbals (ra/y) of which 
three pairs were used. See p. 260, footnote \ 

* Chauki-kkinah, the first part of which has passed into English 
slang, as the name for a prison. 

* From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers thCir duties, %s also 
ffom a regard to general efficiency. His Majesty pays much attention 
to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper excuse, or 
from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable re- 
primand. p. 257. 
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priated to particular purposes, which, unless there be local 
impediments, are always placed in the same relative 
situation. Every one of these tents has its particular 
appellation, but the names are difficult of pronunciation, 
and as it is not within my scope to teach you the language 
of the country, it may suffice to state that in one of them 
are deposited the arms of the King; in a second the rich 
harnesses ; and in a third the vests of brocade, which are 
the presents generally made by the King. The fruits, the 
sweetmeats, the Ganges water, the saltpetre with which it 
is cooled, and the beiU, are kept in four other tents. 
Beta is the leaf (of which I have spoken elsewhere^) 
which, after it lias undergone a certain preparation, is 
given as a mark of royal favour (like coffee * in Turkey), and 
which when masticated sweetens the breath and reddens 
the lips. There are fifteen or sixteen other tents which 
sen'e for kitchens and their appurtenances; and in 
the midst of all these are the tents of a great number of 
officers and eunuchs. There are, lastly, six others, of 
considerable length, for led hol^es ; and other tents for 
choice elephants and for the animals employed in hunting ; 
for the birds of prey that invariably accompany the court, 
and are intended both for show, and for field sports ; for 
the dogs ; the leojwrds for catching antelo]>es ; the 
nil-gliatur, or grey oxen, which 1 believe to be a species of 
elk ; * the lions and the rhinoceroses, brought merely for 
{larade ; the large Bcngalc buffaloes, which attack the lion ; 
the tamed antelopes, frequently made to fight in the 
presence of the King. 

The quarters of the Monarch are undeKtood to compre- 

’ See p. 13. 

® Kauve in the original, as previously used, spelt rauv^, by Bernier, 
see p. 202. In Arabic kahvia. Most of the early writers who 
mention this beverage employ similar derivatives, such as ‘Caova,’ 

‘ Cahoa,’ and ‘ Chaoua. ’ 

“ The Hindostance name is nltgau, or ‘ blue cow,’ and is the popular 
name of the well-known large antelope 'common over the greater 
portion of Northern India, the Portax pictus of Jerdon. 
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hend not only the great square, but the numerous tents 
situated without the square, to which I have just drawn 
your attention. Their position is always in the centre of 
the army, or as much so as the nature of the ground will 
admit. You will easily conceive that there is something 
very striking and magnificent in these royal quarters, and 
that this vast assemblage of red tents, placed in the centre 
of a numerous army, produces a brilliant effect when seen 
from some neighbouring eminence ; especially if the countrj' 
be open, and offer no obstruction to the usual and regular 
distribution of the troops.* 

The first care of the Grand Quarter-master * is, as before 
remarked, to choose a suitable situation for the royal tents. 
The Am-kas is elevated above every other tent, because it 
is the landmark by which the order and disposition of the 
whole army is regulated. He then marks out the royal 
bazars, from which all the troops are supplied. The 
jmncipal hasar is laid out in the form of a wide street, 
running through the whole extent of the army, now on 
the right, then on the left of the Am-kas, and always as 
much as possible in the direction of the Jiext day’s en- 
campment. The other royal Itazars, which are neither so 
long nor so spacious, generally cross this one, some on one 
side and some on another side of the King’s quarters. All 
of them are distinguished by extremely long poles [cannes 
tr^s-hautes] stuck in the ground at the distance of three 
hundred paces from each other, bearing retl standards, 
and surmounted with the tails of the Great Tibet cows, 
which have the appearance of so many jieriwigs.^ 

The quarter-master then proceeds to plan the quarters 
for the Omrahs, that there may always be the same 

* Bernier’s minute description of an Imperial camp is very correct, 
as may be seen by referring to the plan of one, plate iv. , in vol. i. 
of the late Professor Blochmann’s translation of the Aitt-i-AkhaH^ 


^ ‘ Le grand Mar&hal des Logis,’ the Mir-mauzil of the A In, 

® A somewhat similar practice obtains at the present dtiy in many 
of the regimental bazaars in our cantonments in India. 

‘ The tails of the Great Thibet cows ’ are the yak tails still largely 
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observance of regularity, and that each nobleman may be 
placed at his usual distance from the royal square, whether 
on the right or on the left, so that no individual may be 
permitted to change the place allotted to him, or which 
he expressed a wish to occupy before the commencement 
of the expedition. 

The description I have given of the great square is, in 
many particulars, applicable to the quarters of the Omrahs 
and Rajas. In general they also have two peiche-kan4s, 
with a square of kamies enclosing their principal tents and 
those of their wives. Outside this square are likewise 
pitched the tents of their officers and troopers, and there 
is a bazar in the form of a street, consisting of small tents 
belonging to the followers of the army, who supply it with 
forage, rice, butter, and other necessary articles of life. 
The Omrahs need not, therefore, always have recourse to 
the royal bazars, where indeed everything may be pro- 
cured, almost the same as in the capital. A long pole is 
planted at both ends of each Inr.ar, and distinguished by a 
particular standard, floating in the air, as high as those of 
the royal bazars, in order that the different quarters may 
be readily discerned from a distance. 

The chief Omrahs and great Rajas pride themselves on 
the loftiness of their tents, which must not, however, be 
too conspicuous, lest the King perceive it and command 
that the tents be thrown down, as he did on our late 
march. For the same reason, the outside must not be 
entirely red, there being none but the royal tents that can 
be of that colour ; ' and as a mark of proper respect every 
tent has also to front the Am-kus, or quarters of the King. 

The remainder of the ground, between the quarters of 
the Monarcli, those of the Omrahs, and the bazars, is filled 
with the tents of Manseltdars, or inferior Omrahs, of 
used On India b5 Rajas, Nawabs and others, as fly flappers, or, mounted 
with silver in the hiinds of running footmen, etc., as marks of dignity ; 
see p. 261. The Cannes iris hautes of the original might lie translated 
* tall bamboos,' of which such flag-stafls are generally made at the 
present day. J See p. 36s. 
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tradespeople of every description, of civil officers and 
other persons, who for various reasons follow the army ; 
and, last of all, the tents of those who serve in the light 
and heavy artillery. The tents are therefore very 
numerous, and cover a large extent of ground ; though 
with respect both to their number and the space occupied 
by them very extravagant notions are formed. When 
the army halts in a fine and favourable country, which 
leaves it at liberty to adopt the well-understood rules and 
order of a circular encampment, I do not believe that this 
space measures more than two leagues, or perhaps two 
leagues and a half ^ in circumference, including here and 
there several spots of unoccupied ground. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the heavy artillery, which 
requires a great deal of room, is commonly a day or two 
in advance of the army. 

What is said of the strange confusion that prevails in 
the camp, and of the alarm thereby occasioned to a new- 
comer, is also much exaggerated. A slight acquaintance 
with the method observed in the quartering of the troops 
will enable you to go, without much difficulty, from place 
to place as your business may require ; the King's quarters, 
the tents and standards peculiar to every Omrah, and the 
ensigns and ‘ periwigs ’ of the royal bazars, which are all 
seen from a great distance, serving, after a little experi- 
ence, for unerring guides. 

Sometimes, indeed, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, there will be uncertainty and disorder, particularly 
on the arrival of the army at the place of encampment 
in the morning, wlien every one is actively employed in 
finding and establishing his own quarters. vThe dust that 
arises often obscures the marks I have mentioned, and it 
becomes impossible to distinguish the King’s quarter, 
^ The ‘ lieue ’ of Bernier’s narrative may be taken as a J miles. ® The 
actual /ietie dt paste of Fiance was equal to 2 miles and 743 yards. Dr. 
Ball, in his edition of Travernier’s Travels, takes the coss as equal to the 
French lieue. The coss (kSs) in Northern India measured in Bernier’s 
time 2- miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. Sec p. 284, footnote 
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Most commonly he is carried on men's shoulders in a 
iact-ravan,^ or field throne, wherein he sits. This tact is a 
species of magnificent tabernacle, with painted and gilt 
pillars and glass windows, that are kept shut when the 
weather is bad. The four poles of this litter are covered 
either with scarlet or brocade, and decorated with deep 
fringes of silk and gold. At the end of each pole are 
stationed two strong and handsomely dressed men, who 
are relieved by eight other men constantly in attendance. 
Sometimes the King rides on horseback, especially when 
the weather is favourable for hunting ; and at other times 
he is carried by an elephant in a miidember, or in a hauze, 
which is by far the most striking and splendid style of 
travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and magnifi- 
cence of the harness and trappings. The mikdemher is a 
small house, or square wooden tower, gilt and painted ; ^ 
and the hauze, ^ an oval chair with a canopy on pillars, also 
superbly decorated with colours and gold. 

In every march the King is accompanied by a great 
number of Omrahs and Rajas, who follow him closely on 
horseback, placing themselves jnomiscuously in a body, 
without much method or regularity. On the morning of a 
journey, they assemble at break of day in the Am-kas, with 
the exception of those who may be exempted by age or the 
nature of their office. They find these marches very 
fatiguing, especially on hunting-days, being exposed like a 
private soldier to the sun and dust, frequently until three 
o’clock ill the afternoon. 

These luxurious lords move along very differently when 
not in the train of the King ; neither dust nor sun then 
annoys them, but they are stretched, as on a bed, in a 

‘ Tukht-i-rawan, sec j). 128. 

“ They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apatlinenl .’ — Afih 
p. 131. 

® Similar to the modern howdah (a llindoslanec word modified from 
the Arabic haudaj), but with a canopy. 
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pakky, closed and covered or not as may be found more 
agreeable; sleeping at ease until they reach their tent, 
-where they are sure to find an excellent dinner, the kitchen 
and every necessary article having been sent forward the 
preceding night, immediately after supper. The Omrahs 
are always surrounded by a number of well-mounted 
cavaliers, called gourze-berdars, because they carry a kind of 
club,^ or silver mace. The King is also attended by many 
of them, who go before him, both on the right and on the 
left, together with a multitude of footmen. The gourze- 
berdars are picked, good-looking men, of fine figures, and 
are employed to convey orders and despatches. With great 
sticks in their hands they drive everybody before them, 
and keep the way clear for the King. 

The Cours follow the Rajahs surrounded by a large 
number of players on cymbals and trumpets. The Cours, 
as I before observed,* consists of figures in silver, represent- 
ing strange animals, hands, balances, fishes and other 
mystical objects, borne at the end of large silver poles. 

A numerous body of Mansebdars or inferior Omrahs 
comes next, well mounted, and equipped with sword, quiver, 
and arrows.* This body is much more numerous than that 
of Omrahs, which follows the King ; because not only the 
Mansebdars who are on duty iure obliged to assemble at 
break of day near the royal tent, for the purpose of accom- 
panying the King, but there are many who join the train in 
the hope of attracting notice and obtaining preferment. 

The Princesses and great ladies of the Seraglio have also 
different modes of travelling. Some prefer ichaudouks,* 
-w'hich are borne on men's shoulders, and are not unlike 
the iact-ravaiis. They are gilt and painted and covered 
with magnificent silk nets of many colours, enriched with 

^ See p. 263, footnote 

* See p. 266. The &ur corresponded in gome respects (b the colours 
of a regiment, it had a special guard assigned to it, and was saluted 
on various occasions. 

* Bernier has omitted to mention the bow and shield which also 

formed part of their equipment. * ChaudeU, 
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embroidery, fringes, and beautiful tassels. Others travel 
in a stately and close pakky, gilt and covered, over which 
are also expanded similar silk nets. Some again use 
capacious litters, suspended between two powerRd camels, 
or between two small elephants. It is in this style 
I have sometimes seen Raucketiara-Begum pursuing her 
journey, and have observed more than once in front of the 
litter, which was open, a yoimg, well-dressed female slave, 
with a peacock’s tail in her hand, brushing away the dust, 
and keeping off the flies from the Princess. The ladies are 
not unfrequently carried on the backs of elephants, which 
upon these occasions wear massive bells of silver, and are 
decked with costly trappings, curiously embroidered, i-^hese 
lovely and distinguished females, seated in Mikdembers, are 
thus elevated above the earth, like so many superior beings 
borne along through the middle region of the air./ Each 
MUedember contains eight women, four on a side: it is 
latticed and covered with a silken net, and yields not in 
richness and splendour to the Ichaudoule or the lacl-mvatt. 

I cannot avoid dwelling on this pompous procession of 
the Seraglio. It strongly arrested my attention during the 
late march, and 1 feel delight in recalling it to my memory. 
Stretch imagination to its utmost limits, and you can con- 
ceive no exhibition more grand and imposing than when 
liauchenara-Begtim, mounted on a stuj>endous Pegu elephant, 
and seated in a MUedember,"^ blazing with gold and azure, 
is followed by five or six other elephants with Mikdembers 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled with ladies 
attached to her household. Close to the l*rincess are 
the chief eunuchs, richly adorned and finely mounted, 
each with a wand of oflice in his hand ; and surrounding 
her elephant, a troop of female servants, Tartars and 
Kachmerys, fantastically attired and riding handsome pad- 
horses. Besides these attendaitts are several eunuchs on 
horseback, accompanied by a multitude of Pagys,^' or 

* For msgAdamhhar. 

* The Portuguese word peas, from pi, foot, and meaning a (botman. 
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lackejs on foot, with large canes, who advance a great way 
before the Princess, both to the right and to the left, for 
the purpose of clearing the road and driving before them 
every intruder. Immediately behind Rauchetiara-Begum' s 
retinue appears a principal lady of the court, mounted and 
attended much in the same manner as the Princess. This 
lady is followed by a third, she by a fourth, and so on, 
until fifteen or sixteen females of quality pass with a 
grandeur of appearance, equipage, and retinue more^or less 
proportionate to their rank, pay, and office, '^ere is 
something very impressive of state and royalty in the 
march of these sixty or more elephants ; in their solemn 
and, as it were, measured steps ; in the splendour of the 
Mikdemhers, and the brilliant and innumerable followers in 
attendance : and if I liad not regarded this display of 
magnificence with a sort of philosophical indifference, I 


should have been apt to be carried away by such flights 
of imagination as inspire most of the Indian poets, when 
they represent the elephants as conveying so many 


goddesses concealed from the vulgar gasey 
Truly, it is with difficulty that these ladies can be 
approached, and they are almost inaccessible to the sight 


of man. Woe to any unlucky cavalier, however exalted in 


rank, who, meeting the procession, is found too near. 


Nothing can exceed the insolence of the tribes of eunuchs 


and footmen which he has to encounter, and they eagerly 
•svail themselves of any such opportunity to beat a man in 
the most unmerciful manner. I shall not easily forget 
being once surprised in a similar situation, and how narrowly 
I escaped the cruel treatment that many cavaliers have 
experienced : but determined not to suffer myself to be 
beaten and perhaps maimed without a struggle, I drew my 
sword, and having fortunately a strong and spirited horse. 


• • 

Anglicised into peon ; also the Hindostanee word piy^a^ also meaning 
a fobtman. Scotice, pedee (Latin, pediseqnus), a footboy : ‘ Win. Gray, 
Pedee to one Smith in the Rebel Life Guards,’— Zrrf of Ktkh in 1745, 
p. 275. . Scot. Hist, Soc., 1890. 
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I was enabled to open a passage, sword in hand, through 
a host of assailants, and to dash across the rapid stream 
which was before me. It is indeed a proverbial observa- 
tion in these armies that three things are to be carefully 
avoided : the first, getting among the choice and led horses, 
where kicking abonnds ; the second, intruding on the hunt- 
ing ground; and the third, a too near approach to the 
ladies of the Seraglio. It is much worse, however, in 
Persia. I understand that in that country life itself is 
forfeited if a man be within sight even of the eunuchs, 
although he should be half a league distant from the 
women ; and all the male inhabitants of the towns and 
villages through which the Seraglio is to pass must abandon 
their homes and fly to a considerable distance. 

I shall now speak of the field sports of the King* I 

* * Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an nnimal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field 
of their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of 
acquisition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from 
it a peculiar lustre. This is the case with Ilis Majesty. He always 
makes hunting a means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses 
hunting parties as occasions to inquire, without having first given 
notice of his coming, into the condition of the people and the army. He 
travels iwogaito, and examines into matters referring to taxation, or 
to Sayiirghdl lands, or to affairs connected with the household. He 
lifts up such as arc oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. On 
account of these higher reasons His Majesty indulges in the chase, and 
shews himself quite enamoured of it. Short-sighted and shallow 
observers think that Ilis Majesty has no other object in view but hunt- 
ing ; but the wise and experienced know that he pursues higher aims. ’ 
— Ain, p. 282. Sayiirghal lands were those which had been given for 
benevolent purposes of various kinds. One of the classes of men on 
whom they were Iwstowcd were ‘inquirers after wisdom, who have 
withdrawn from all worldly occupation, and make no difference between 
night and daytime in se.vrching after true knowledge.’ — Ain, p. 268. 
An early example of ‘ endowments for research,’ in fact. Such lands 
were hereditary, and differed for this reason from JAgir lands, which 
were conferred for a specified time, ami to which Bernier alludes at 
p. 213. Akbar, however, considerably interfered with these .Sayurghal 
lands, arbitrarily resuming many of them and increasing bis domain 
lands to the ruin of many a family. 
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could never conceive how the Great Mogol could hunt with 
an army of one hundred thousand men; but there 
certainly is a sense in which he may be said to hunt 
with two hundred thousand, or with any number of which 
his army may consist. 

In the neighbourhoods of Agra and Dehli, along the 
course of the Gemna, reaching to the mountains, and even 
on both sides of the road leading to Labor, there is a large 
quantity of uncultivated land, covered either with copse 
wood or with grasses six feet high. All this land is guarded 
with the utmost vigilance ; and excepting partridges, quails, 
and hares, which the natives catch ivith nets, no person, be 
he who he may, is permitted to disturb the game, which 
is consequently very abundant 

Whenever the Monarch is about to take the field, every 
gamekeeper [Gardes Chasses] near whose district the army 
is to pass is called upon to apprise the Grand Master of the 
Hunt of the various sorts of game under his particular charge, 
and of the places where they are in the greatest plenty. 
Sentries are then stationed at the different roads of that 
district, to guard the tract of groimd selected, which extends 
sometimes four or five leagues ; and while the army is on 
its niiirch, on one side or the other, so as to avoid that 
tract, the King enters it with as many Omrabs and other 
persons as have liberty to do so, and enjoys, leisurely and 
uninterruptedly, the sjiorts of the field, varying them ac- 
cording to the nature of the game. 

1 shall, in the first place, describe the manner in which 
they chase antelopes with tame leop.ards.i 

• 

^ The cheetah or hunting leopard is still largely employed, chiefly in 
the Native States of India, for the sport described by Bernier. In the 
Ain there is a story told of how once, ‘ from the kindness shown by Ilis 
Majesty, a deer made friendship with a leopard. They lived together 
and enjoyed each other's company. The most remarkable thing was 
this, that the leopard when let off t^ainsl other deer would pounce 
upon them as any other leopard. ’ 

The lynx, the Ilindostance name for which, from the Persian, is si/itf- 
gosh, .or ‘ black ear,’ was also employed in the chase by the Mogul 
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I think that I have elsewhere told you that there are in 
the Indies large numbers of antelopes, very much resembling 
our &wn8 in shape ; that they move generally in herds ; 
and that every herd, which is never composed of more 
than five or six, is followed by a male, who is easily dis- 
tinguished by his colour. When one of these little troops 
is discovered, the first step is to have it seen by the 
leopard, who is kept chained on a small car.^ The saga- 
cious and cunning animal does not, as might be expected, 
run at once towards the antelopes, but winds about, hides 
himself, crouches, and in this cautious manner approaches 
them unperceived, so as to give himself a fair chance of 
catching them with those five or six bounds, which the 
leopard is noted for making with incredible agility. If 
successful, he gluts himself with their blood, heart, and 
liver ! but if he miss his prey, as frequently happens, he 
makes no other effort, but stands perfectly still. It would 
indeed be useless to contend with these animals in a fair 
race, for they run much more fleetly and much longer 
than the leopard. His keeper finds no great difl^culty in 
securing him again on the car ; lie approaches him quietly. 

Emperors. ‘ Ilis Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal 
for hunting purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; 
but now it kills black buck. ’ — Ain, p. 290. Capt. Alexander Hamilton, 
in his ^ew Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, 2 vols. 8vo, 
gives (vol. i. p. 124) an exceedingly quaint and graphic description of 
this mode of hunting, as follows ; ‘ Deer, Antelopes, Hiires, and Foxes 
are their wild Game, which they hunt with Dogs, Leopards, and a 
small fierce Creature, called by them a Shoegoose. It is about the 
Size of X Fox, with long prickt Ears like an Hare, and a Face 
like a Cat, a gray Back and Sides, and Belly and Breast white. I 
believe they are rare, for I never saw more than one. When they 
are taken out to hunt an Horseman carries it behind him hood-winkt, 
and their Deer and Antelopes, being pretty familiar, will not start 
before horses come very near. He who carries the Shoegoose, takes off 
the Hood, and shews it the Game, which, with large swift Springs, it 
soon overtakes, and leaping on their Backs, and getting forward I0 
the Shoulders, scratches their Eyes out, and gives the Hunters an easy 
prey.’ ’ Technically calJed a rt<g7r/r. 
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caresses him, throws down a few pieces of flesh, and, cover- 
ing his eyes, fastens his chain. During the march, one of 
these leopards very unexpectedly afforded us this amuse- 
ment, to the no small consternation, however, of many of us. 
A troop of antelopes ran through the midst of the army, 
as was indeed the case every day ; but these happened to 
pass very close to two leopards who were placed as usual 
on their car. One, whose eyes were not covered, made so 
violent an effort as to break his chain, and rush after the 
antelopes, but without catching any. Impeded, however, 
in their flight, turned and pursued on all sides, one of them 
could not avoid again approaching the leopard, who 
jiouneed upon and seized the poor animal, notwithstand- 
ing the erow’ds of camels and horses that wei-e in his way, 
and contrary to the common opinion that the leopard 
never attacks the prey which he has once missed. 

There is nothing very interesting in the mode of hunt- 
ing the nil-ghaux, or grey oxen ; which, as 1 before stated, 
are a species of elk.i They enclose them in great nets, 
which are drawn closer by degi-ees ; and, when the space 
is reduced to a small coinjmss, the King enters with his 
Omrahs and huntsmen, and the animal is killed with 
arrows, sliort spikes, swonls, and musketoons. Sometimes 
these animals arc slaughtered in such numbers that the 
King sends quarters of them as presents to all the Omrahs. 

It is curious enough to ol>sene the manner in M'hich 
cranes are caught. Their courageous defence in the air 
against the birds of prey ’’ affords much sport. Sometimes 
they kill their assailants ; but from the slowness of their 
movements in wheeling round they are overcome as the 
number of their enemies increases. 

^ See p. 364. The nUgau has a heavy shanibUng pace, aad at the 
present day it is not considered quite sportsmanlike to ^hoot them. 

“ Hawks, of which several kinds were used. ‘ His Majesty^ from 
motives of generosity and from a wish to add splendour to his Court, 
is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial observers think that 
merely hunting is his object.’— p. 294. 
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/* 

^ut of all the diversions of the field the hunting of 
the lion ^ is not only the mrat perilous, but is peculiarly 
royal; for, except by special permission, the King and 
Princes are the only persons who engage in the sporjjf' 
As a preliminary step, an ass is tied near the spot where 
the gamekeepers have ascertained the lion retires. The 
wretched animal is soon devoured, and after so ample a 
meal the lion never seeks for other prey, but without 
molesting either oxen, sheep, or shepherds, goes in quest 
of water, and after quenching his thirst, returns to his 
former place of retirement. He sleeps until the next 
morning, when he finds and devours another ass, which the 
gamekeepers have brought to the same spot. In this way 
they contrive, during several days, to allure the lion and to 
.attach him to one place ; and when information is received 
of the King’s approach, they fasten at the spot an ass 
where so many others have been sacrificed, down whose 
throat a large quantity of opium has been forced. This 
last meal is of course intended to produce a soporific elTect 
upon the lion. The next operation is to spread, by means 
of the peasantry of the adjacent villages, large nets, made 
on purpose, which arc gradually drawn closer, in the 
manner practised in hunting the nil-ghaux. Everything 
being in this state of preparation, the King appears on an 
elephant protected in places with thin plate, s of iron, and 
attended by the Grand Mjister of the Hunt, some Omrahs 
mounted on elejjhaiits, and a great number both of gotirse- 
herdars on horseback and of gamekeepers on foot, armed 
with half-pikes. He immediately approaches the net on 
the outside, and fires at the lion with a large inusketoon. 
The wounded animal makes a spring at the elephant, ac- 
cording to the invariable practice of lions, but is arrested 
by the net ; ^ and the King continues to discharge his 
viuskeloon, until the lion is at length killed. 

It happened, however, during the last hunt, that the 

* Except in Kathiawar lions are very rarely met with in any part of 
India now. “ Sec pp. 182-183. 
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enraged animal leaped over the net, rushed upon a trooper 
whose horse he killed, and then effected his escape for a 
time. Being pursued by the huntsmen, he was at length 
found and again enclosed in nets. The whole army was 
on that occasion subjected to great inconveniencies and 
thrown into a considerable degree of confusion. We re- 
mained three or four days patrolling in a country inter- 
sected with torrents from the mountains, and covered with 
underwood, and long grass that nearly concealed the 
camels. No bazars had been formed and there were no 
towns or villages near the army. Happy those who during 
this scene of disorder could satisfy the cravings of hunger ! 
Shall I explain the weighty reason of this long detention 
in such abominable quarters? You must know, then, 
that as it is considered a favourable omen when the King 
kills a lion, so is the escape of that animal portentous of 
infinite evil to the state. Accordingly, the termination of 
tlie hunt is attended with much grave ceremony. The 
King being seated in the general assembly of the Omrahs, 
the dead lion is brought before him, and when the carcass 
.has been accurately measured and minutely examined, it 
is recorded in the royal archives that such a King on such 
a day slew a lion of such a size and of such a skin, whose 
teeth were of such a length, and whose claws were of 
such dimensions,' an<l so on down to the minutest details. 

Let me just add a wonl on the subject of the opium 
given to the ass. One of the principal huntsmen assures 
me that it is a tale of the vulgar, and that the lion is suffi- 

' The Emperor Akbar, who was a great sportsman, caused not only 
an account to 1>e kept of the game he shot, but ordered that par- 
ticulars of the guns used should also be recorded. Jahangir inherited 
his father’s love of sport, except that he never hunted elephants nor did 
he care for shooting waterfowl. In his Memoirs he gives many details 
of his hunting exploits, and tells us how he caused the officiajp of the 
Hunting Department to draw up a ‘ game book ’ embracing his life 
from the age of twelve to fifty. This list tells us that during these 
years he shot 17,167 head of game of all kinds, including 86 tigers, 41 
sparrows, 3276 crows (!), and loalii^tors. 
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ciently disposed to sleep without it when he has eaten to 
satietf. 

I observed that the great rivers are commonly without 
bridges. The army crossed them by means of two bridges 
of boats, constructed with tolerable skill, and placed be- 
tween two or three hundred paces apart. Earth and straw 
mingled together are throvm upon the planking forming the 
footway, to prevent the cattle from slipping. The greatest 
confusion and danger occur at the extremities; for not only 
does the crowd and pressure occur most there, but when 
the approaches to the bridge are composed of soft moving 
earth, they become so broken up and so full of pits, that 
horses and laden oxen tumble upon one another into them, 
and the people jiass over the struggling animals in the 
utmost disorder. The evil would be much increased if the 
army were under the necessity of crossing in one day ; but 
the King generally fixes his camp about half a league from 
the bridges of boats, and suffers a day or two to elapse ere 
he passes to the opposite side of the river ; when, pitehing 
his tents within half a league from the bank, he again 
delays his departure so as to allow the army three days 
and nights at least to effect the passage. 

As to the number of people, whether soldiers or others, 
winch the camp contains, it is not easy to determine this 
accurately ; so various arc the opinions on this ])oint. I 
may venture, luiwever, to state generally that in this 
march there are at least one hundred thousand horsemen, 
and more than one hundred and fifty thousand animals, 
comprising homes, mules, and elejihants ; that besides 
these, there cannot be much less tlian fifty thousand 
camels, and nearly as imony oxen or horses employed to 
carry the wives and children, the grain and other pro- 
visions belonging to the poor people eonneeted with 
the bazars, -who when they travel take M'ith them, 
like our gipsies, the whole of their families, goods, am] 
chattels. The servants in the army must be indeed nume- 
rous, since nothing is done without their assistance., I 
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rank only with a two-horse cavalier, and yet I cannot 
possibly contrive with less than three men. vSlany are of 
opinion that the camp contains between three and four hmi- 
died thousand persons ; some believe this estimate to be 
too small, while others consider it rather exaggerated. 
Accurately to determine the question, the people should 
be numbered. All I can confidently assert is that the 
multitude is prodigious and almost incredible^' The whole 
population of De/i/i, the capital city, is in fact collected 
in the camp, because deriving its employment and main- 
tenance from the court and army, it has no alternative 
but to follow them in their march or to perish from want 
during their absence.' 

You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast a 
number both of men and animals can be maintained in the 
field. The best solution of the difficulty will be found in 
the temperance of the ludiamt and simple nature of their 
diet Of the five-score thousand troopers not a tenth, no 
not a twentieth part, eat animal food ; they are satisfied 
with their kicheiy, a mess of rice and other vegetables, 
over which, when cooked, they pour boiled butter.® It 
should be considered too that camels endure fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst in a suqirising degree, live upon little, 
and eat any kind of footl. At the end of every march, 
they arc left to browse in the fields, where eveiything 
serves for fodder. It is important likewise to observe that 
the same tradesmen who supply the bazars in Dehli are 
compelled to furnish them in the camp ; the shops of which 
they are composed being kept by the same persons 
whether in the capital or in the field. 

These jwor people are at great pains to procure forage : 
they rove about from village to village, and what they 
succeed in purcha.sing, they endeavour to sell in the army 
at an advanced price. It is a common practice •with 
them to clear, with a sort of trowel, whole fields of a 
peculiar kind of grass, which having beaten and washed, 

• ' See p. 220. “ Ghee, see p. 438. 
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they dispose of in the camp at a price sometimes very 
high and sometimes inadequately lowJ 

There is a curious fact respecting the King which I had 
almost forgotten to relate. He enters the camp sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on another ; that is, he will to-day 
pass near the tents of certain Omrahs and to-morrow near 
the tents of others.* This variation of route is not, as 
you might suppose, accidental: the Omrahs, whom the 
Monarch honours by liis vicinity, must leave their quarters 
to meet him, and must present His Majesty witli a purse of 
more or less value ; from twenty to fifty golden roupies, 
twenty being equal to about thirty pisioles, according to 
their liberality and the amount of their pay. 

I shall say nothing of the towns and villages between 
Debit and Lahor : I have in fact scarcely seen any of them. 
My Jgah's station not being in the centre of the army, 
which often kept to the highroad, but in the front of the 
right wing, it was our custom to traverse fields and byc- 
Ijaths during the night, guided by the stars; frequently 
mistaking our way, and marcliing five or six leagues, in- 
stead of three or four, the usual distiuice between two 
encampments, till daylight again set us right. 

^ The general practice at the present day thruughout Northern India, 

‘ the peculiar kind of grass ’ being the well-known Mi (CynoJoH Dae 
tylon, Royle). On account of its creeper-like stem, a khurpa, the 
trowel-like instrument of Bernier, is required to sciape it, as it were, 
from off the ground. 

* ‘ The ivobles arc encamped without on all sides according to their 
rank. The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the 
centre i Ihcae for Sunday and Monday on the right ; and those for 
Tuesday and Wednesday on the left.’ — Ain, p. 48. 




THIRD LETTER 

T O THE SAME 

Written at Lahor, the King being then about to depart 
for Kachemire. 

Description oj' Labor, ike Capital of' the Penje-ab, or 
Kingdom of the Jive Rivers. 


M O N S I E U It, 

It is not without reason that the kingdom of which 
Ixthor is the capital is named the Penje-ab, or the Region 
of the Five Waters ; because five rivers do really descend 
from the great mountains which enclose the kingdom of 
Kachemire, and, taking their course through this country, 
fall into the Indus, which empties itself into the ocean at 
Scpnidi,^ near the mouth of the Persian Gulf. Wliether 
Labor be the ancient Bucefalos, I do not pretend to 
determine. Alexander is here well known by the name 
of Sekander Filifons, or Alexander the son of Philip ; con- 
cerning his horse, however, they know nothing. The river 
on which the city was built, one of the five, is as consider- 
able as our Lo'ire, and is much in want of a similar embank- 
ment as that on which the road is carried on the banks 
of the French river ; for it is subject to inundations, which 
cause great injury and frequently change its bed : indeed 
within a few years the river has receded a full quarter of 
a league from Labor, to the great inconvenience oP the 

’ By this I believe Bernier to mean SimI, which was called Sinda 
by Fryer, the mouths of the Indus being situated in the Province of 
Sind. ' 

SB8 
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inhabitants.^ Unlike the buildings of Dehli and Agra, the 
houses here are very lofty ; but, the court having resided 
during the last twenty years or more in one of those two 
cities, most of the houses in LaAor are ill a runious state.^ 
Indeed, many have been totally destroyed and have buried 
many of the inhabitants under their ruins, in consequence 
of the heavy rains which have prevailed of late years. 
There are still five or six considerable streets, two or three 
of which exceed a league in length ; but not a few of the 
houses in them are tumbling to the ground.^ The river 
having cliauged its bed, the King's palace is no longer 
seated on its banks. ^ I'hi.s is a high and noble edifice, 
though very inferior to the palaces of De/id or Agra. It 
is more than two months since we arrived in this city : we 
have waited for the melting of the snow on the mountains 
of Kac/iemiiv in order to obtain an easier passage into that 
country ; our departure is finally fixed, however, for to- 
morrow, as the King quitted Labor two days ago. 1 have 
provided myself with a nice small Kacltemirc tent, which 
I purchased yesterday, as I was advised to do the same as 
others, and to proceed no further witli my old tent, which 
is rather large and heavy. It will be diiiicult, they tell me, 
to find room for all our tents among the mountains of 
Kachemire, which besides are impassable to camels ; so that 
requiring porters for our baggage, the carriage of my old 
tent would be too expensive. Farewell ! 

* The old bed of the Kavee is well known to all who have visited 
Lahore, and it has been proposed in recent years to divert the present 
stream into its old channel again. 

= See p. 459. 

® The Emperor Jdhangir, Shdhjahan’s predecessor, frequently resided 
at Lahore, and after his tune it began to decline in population. 

* Brought about, it is said, by an embankment which Aurangzeb con- 
structed to prevent inundations, but which had the effect of so deflecting 
the emrent as to ciiuse the river to alter its course entirely. 





FOURTH LETTER 

T O THE S A Ikl E 


>\^ritteii from the Camp of the Army marching from Labor 
to Kachemire, the fourth day of tlie March. 

]V1 O N S I E U K, 

I HOPED that, as 1 ha<l survived the heat of .Vo/'o near 
the Straits of ]tah-el-i>iaiid( I, I should have nothing to fear 
from the liurniiig rays of the sun in any part of the earth ; 
but that ho)>e lias abandoned me sinee the army left 
Labor four days ago. I am indeed no longer surprised that 
even the Indians themselves e.xjiressed niueli apprehen- 
sion of the misery vhieh awaited them during the eleven 
or twelve days’ mareli of the aniiy from Ijilior to JJemlier,^ 
which is situated at the entraiiee of the Kachemire moun- 
tains, I declare, without the least exjiggeration, that I have 
been reduced by the iiitenseness of the heat to the last 
extremity ; scarcely believing when 1 rose in the morning 
that 1 should outlive the day. This extraordinary heat is 
oeeasioued by the high moiiiitaius of Kaeheiiiirc ; f<y being 
to the north of our road, they intercept the cool breezes 
whieh would refresh us from that quarter, at the same 
time that they reflect the scorching sunbeams, and leave 
the whole country arid and suiFoeating. But why should 
1 attempt to account pliilosopliically for that* which ?nay 
kill me to-morrow ? 

’ Bhiinbar, where tlie reiii.iins of one of llic rcit-hoiises built for the 
camps of the Mogul Kiiipciois is still iiseil by luM'llei.s. 





F I F T H L E 'J' T E H 

TO THE SAME 

^V'l-itten from the ('iiiii|i of the Army marching from Labor 
to Kiichemire, the sixth day of the Marcli. 


M O N S I E U U, 

I YESTEnnAV crossed one o( the great rivers of India, 
called the Tchenau} Its excellent water, nitli nhich the 
principal Oiuidln are )iro\iding themselves, instead of the 
Oanges water that has hitherto sup))hed their wants, 
induces me to hope that the ascent of this river does not 
lead to the infernal regions, but that it may really conduct 
us to the kingdom of Kacheviirc, where they would make 
me believe w e should be gladdened w ith the sight of ice 
and snow. Every day is foniid more insupjwrtable than 
the preceding, and the further we advance the more does 
the heat increase. It is true that 1 crossed the bridge of 
boats at broad noonday, bat I am not sure that my suifer- 
ings would have been less if 1 had remained stifling in my 
tent. My object was at least attained: I jiassed over this 
bridge quietly, w hile everybody else w as resting and w ail- 
ing to cross toward the close of tlic day, when the heat 
is less oppressiv'e. Perhaps 1 owe my escajic from some 
fat-l accidtSit to my prudence and foresight, for no passage 
of a river, since the army quitted Delill, has been attended 

* Thu Chinab, which is nearly jz miles from Lahore by Bernier's 
route. lie had Iherefoie marched at the rate of about iz milc^ a day. 
ass 
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with such dreadful confusion.^ The entrance at one ex- 
tremity of the bridge into the first boat, and the going 
out from the last boat at the other extremity were 
rendered extremely difficult and dangerous on account of 
the loose moving sand which it was necessary to pass, and 
which giving way under the feet of such crowds of animals, 
was carried off by the current, and left considerable 
cavities, into which numbers of camels, oxen, and horses 
were thrown down, and trodden underfoot, while blows 
were dealt about without intermission. 'J’here are gener- 
ally upon these occasions officers and troopers attached to 
Omrtifix, who to clear the way for their masters and their 
baggage make an active use of their canes. My Xavaab 
has lost one of his camels, with the iron oven it carried 
so that I fear 1 shall be reduced to the necessity of eating 
tJie bd'Mr bread. Farewell ! 

‘ This is liie i-irgcst rivet they liail yet ciosseil, .md liie sandy 
.tjtjiro.tches to tiic main stie.tm were alvtajs, untii a few years ayo when 
tile combined railway and toad Itritlge was Ititill, very tedious fttr 
li.ivellers, wliether mounted or on fool. 

l'roli.il)ly one of tliose portable ovetis, made of sheet-iion, so 
fantiii.ii to all .Vnjjlo-Indiatis, 0.1110(1 a tandilr in llindostanee. 





THE SIX T 11 L E T T E R 

T C) THE S Jkl E 


Written fr(im tlie ('am|i of the Army, niarchiiiff from Ltihor 
to Kaeheniiro, the eij^hth ilay of the ^^arell. 


M O N S 1 K U H, 

Al\s, my dear Sir! -nhat can induce an Kiiropcaii to 
e\[Kise liiniself to siu li terrible heat, and to these harassing 
and jicrilous marelies ? It is tiM> iiiueh enriosity ; or rather 
it is gross folly and ineoiisiderate rashness. My life is 
placed in eoutinual jeopinly. (hit of evil, however, may 
arise some good. When at Ijihor 1 was seized with a 
flux, ac‘coni|Knnrd by acute ]nuus in my limbs, in eonse- 
ijuenee of having passed whole nights on a terrace in the 
open air, as is eominonly done in Drhli without danger. 
My health was sufl'ering ; but since we have been on the 
march the violent jierspirations, eontimied for eight or 
nine days, have dissipited my bad Ininioiirs-, and iny 
jiarehed ami withered hotly is heeonie a mere sieve, the 
quart of water, which 1 swallow at a draught, pissing at 
the same moment through every one of iny pores, even 
to my fingers' ends. I am sure that to-day I have drunk 
more than ten pints. Amid all our sufferings, it is a groat 
eonsolatiou to he aide to drink as much water as we please • 
with iinjmnity, provided it be of a good quality. 





THE SEVENTH LETTER 

T O THE SAME 


Written from tlie Camp of tlie Army, iiiarriiing fn»ni Liilior to 
Kachemire, on the morninff of the tenth day of the Marrh. 

M O N s I E IMl, 

The sun is just but rising, yet the heat is insupportable. 
There is not a cloud to be seen nor a breath of air to be 
fcdt. My horses are exhausted; they have not seen a 
blade of green grass sinee we quitted Labor. My Indian 
servants, notwithstanding their black, dry, and hard skin, 
are incapable of further exerti<»ii. I’he whole of my taec, 
iny feet, and my bands are flayeil. My body too is entirely 
covered with small red blisters, wdiieh j)riek like needles.* 
Yesterday one of our poor troojjers, who was without a 
tent, was found dead at the foot of a tree, whither he had 
ere})t for shelter. I feel as if I should myself expiry before 
night. All my hopes are in four or five limes still remain- 
ing for lemonade, and in a little dry curd w'hieh I am about 
to drink diluted with water and with sugar.® Heaven 
bless you ! the ink dries at the end of my pen, and the pen 
itself drops from my hand. * • 

' i’rickly heat, sii f.niiiliai to mo.t 'Viiijlo-Iiuii.sns, 

•’ See p, 354 text, and footnote *. 





TIIK EIGHTH LETTER 

TO THE SAME 

AVi'itten atBemberj tlie entrance to the Mountains of Kachemire, 
after having encamped near that place for two days. 

A deicriphon of lievther, we dimige oiir cnniagr there for that 
adapted to Hill travelling, incredible number of Men- 
Poiierx, and the order of March that Ian to be obiortd 
for five days when going through the Mountain Pnue\, 

M O N S I E U, 

At length wc liaie reached liciubcr, situated at the fiw)t 
of a steep, black, and scorched mountain. We arc en- 
camped in the dry bed of a c<*nsiderable ton’cnt, upon 
pebbles .wd buniiiig sands,* — a \ery funiacc ; and if a 
heavy show er had not fallen opjiortunely this morning, and 
I had not received from the inounhiins a seasonable su})})lj 
of curdled milk, limes, and a fowl, 1 know not what would 
have become of your poor coirespondent. But God be 
praised ! the atmosphere is evidently cooler, my aj)]jetite 
is restored, my strength improved ; and the first use 1 
make of returning health is to resume my pen. You must 

’ In tliu higlici p-art of the town of Bhimbni are the remains of the 
Sarai, a building about 300 feet square, where the Empeioi and his 
peisbnal staff used to c.snip. Down in the plain, close to where the 
piesent tiavellers’ bungalow stands, was the camping ground in Ihe 
sands and, boulders of the Bhiinbar river wiiich there enters the plains, 
where the rest of the canjp was pitched, as giaphically described by 
Bernier, 
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now be made acquainted with new marches and fresh 
troubles. 

Yesterday, at night, the King left these suffocating 
quarters. He was accom|)anied by Rmichenara-Begum and 
the other women of the Seraglio, the Raja Ragnat} who 
acts as Vider, and Fasel-kan, the High Steward : and last 
night the gmnd master of the hunt also left the camp, 
with some principal officers of the royal household, and 
several ladies of distinction. To-night it will be our turn 
to depart : besides my Navaab Daiiechmend-kan’ s family, 
the party will consist of Ma/inirl-Emlr-kan, son of the 
celebrated Emir Jemla, of whom I have already spoken so 
much ; of my excellent friend Dianet-kau and his two sons, 
and of several other Ommhs, Rajas, and Mansehdars. The 
other Nobles who are to visit Kdchemire will dejiart each 
in his turn, to lessen the inconvenience and confusion that 
must attend the live days’ journey between this place and 
Kachemire, through difficult and mountainous paths. The 
remainder of the court, such as Fedaif-kati,^ the Grand 
Master of the Artillerj', three or four princi^^l Rajas, and a 
large number of Omrahs, will continue stationed as guards, 
in this town and neighbourhood, during three or four 
months, until the great heat be over, when the King will 
return. S<iine will pitch their tents on the banks of the 
Tchenati,^ others will repair to the adjacent towns and 
villages, and the rest will be under the necessity of en- 
camping in this burning Bember. 

'J'hat a scarcity of provisions may not be prwluced in the 
small kingdom of Kachemire, the King will be followed 1)3^ 
a veiy limited number of individuals. Of feuiales he 
takes only ladies of the first rank, the intimate friends of 
Rauchmara-Begmn, and those women whose services cannot 
easily be dispensed with. Tlie Omrahs and military will 
also be as few as possible ; and those iMrds who have peiv 

. ‘ RAjd Raghunath. ^ See p. 124, footnote *. 

* Probably close to (iujrat, aboat 30 miles from Rhimbar to the 
south-east. 
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mission to attend the Moiiai-ch will be accompanied by no 
more than twenty-five troopers out of every hundred ; not, 
however, to the esclusion of the immediate oflBcers of their 
household. Tliese regulations cannot be evaded, an Omrah 
being stationed at the pass of the mountains, who reckons 
every person one by one, and effectually prevents the 
ingress of that multitude of Mansebdan and other cavaliers 
who are eager to inhale the pure and refreshing air of 
Kachemhv, as well as of all those petty tradesmen and 
inmates of the haaars, whose only object is to gain a 
livelihood. 

The King has a few of the choicest elephants for his 
baggage and the women of the Seraglio. Though heavy 
and unwieldy, these animals are yet very sure-footed, 
feeling their way when the road is difficult and dangerous, 
and assuring themselves of the firm hold of one foot before 
they move another. The King has also a few mules ; but 
his camels, which would be more useful, are all left behind, 
the mountains being too steep and craggy for their long 
stiff legs. Porters supply the place of camels ; ami you 
may judge of the immense number that will be employed 
if what they tell me be true, that the King alone has no 
fewer than six thousand. I must myself have three, 
although I left my Large tent and a considerable quantity 
of luggage at Ln//or: every jrerson did the same, not 
excepting the Omrahs and the King himself; and yet it 
is calculated that there are at least fifteen thousand porters 
already collected in Bember ; some sent by thi* Governor 
oi' Kachemire and by the neighbouring Uajas, and others 
who are come voluntarily in the expectation of earning a 
little money. A royal onlinanee fixes their pay at ten 
crowns for every hundred jwunds weight. It is computed 
that thirty thousand \sill be employed; an enormous 
number, when it is considered that the King and Omrahs 
have teen sending forw'ard baggage, and the tradespeople 
articles of every sort, for the last month. 



T HE NINTH E E T T E U 


TO THE SAME 


AVritten in Kadieinire, the Terrestrial Paradise of the Indies, 
after a residence there of three months. 


J/i accurate description of' the Kingdom of' Kackemire, the 
present state of the surrounding Mountains, and replies to 
• fee imporiant t/uesfions put /«/ a Friend. 

M O N S I E U H, 


The histories (jf tlu* ancient Kings of Kachemire maintain 
that the whole of this country was in former times one vast 
lake, and that an outlet for the wateis was opened by a 
certain pire, or age<l saint, nametl Kacheb,^ who miraculously 
cut the mountain of Baramoule. This account is to be met 
with in the abridgment <»f the above-mentioned histories,- 

’ Xacfieb or Kashufis the Persian form for Kasyupa, son of Marichi, 
son of Brahma, the RisBiorsage by whom, accniding tp Hindoo tradi- 
tion, the passage in question was formed. 

By Haidar Malik, son of Hasan Malik B. Malik Muhammad 
Naji, Chan’aiah (also written Chadvarah, a village near Srinagar) who 
was of a noble Kashmii family. The work in question, a history 
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oi-der of Jehafi-Gi^re, which I am now translating 
3 Persian. I am certainly not disposed to deny 
mat inls region was once covered with water : the same 
thing is reported of Thessaly and of other countries ; but I 
cannot easily persuade m3rself that the opening in question 
was the work of man, ft>r the mountain is very extensive 
and very lofty. I rather imagine that the mountain sank 
into some subterraneous cavern, which w;is disclosed by a 

Kashmir fiom the earliest times till its conquest by Akbar, is mainly 
abridged, as stated by its author, fiom the Kajataranginl (‘ The Ocean of 
Kings’) of Kalhana, the Uoyal Chronicle of Kashmir; bnt the Ilijia 
dates aie substituted for those of the Hindoo era, and some additions 
have been made to it in the late period. The author in the preface 
sii)'s that he commenced the work in a. if. 1027=1617 A.n., in the 
twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign, but further on A.ll. 1029=1619 A.n. 
is mentioned as the cunent year ; and in a very complete MS. of this 
work in the British Museum (Addl. 16705) that came from the collec- 
tion of William Yule, the father of the late Sir Henry Yule, an event 
of A.n. 1030= 1620 A.D. is recorded. A portion of the HajAtarangiu) , 
which is the only piece of history in Sanskrit which has come down to 
us, and is lielieved to have liecn written in the l2lh century A.D., 
was translated into I’ersian by command of the Sultan Zin-ul-’dbidin 
of Kashmli, who niuned this version the Bahr-ul-asnuir, or ‘The Sea 
of Tales.’ In a.ii. 1003=1594 a.i>., the historian Abd-ul-K.adir, 
Al-I)adaoni was ordered by the Emperor Akbar to complete the 
translation, .and he tells us how, during the progress of this work, the 
Emperor ‘ called me into his private bed-chamber to the foot of the 
bed, and tilt the morning asked for stories out of each cluptei, and 
then said : “ .Since the first volume of the Bahr-ul-asmtir . . is in 
Archaic I’crsian, and difficult to under-stand, do you translate it afresh 
into ordinary language, and take care of the lough copy of the book 
which you have translated.” I jjerformed the zaminbis [kissing the 
ground] aiid heaitily undertook the commission.’ Pp. 415, 4*6 Mun- 
tahkab-ul-tawarikh. Bibl. Indica Ed. : translated by W. 11 . Lowe, 
M.A. Calcutta, 1889. 

All Orientalists must rejoice to know that at last there is every 
prospect of their jrossessing a satisfactory edition of the RajAlarangini, 
as Aurel Stein, Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore, has 
lately been able to secure the Ctidex Archetypus of all extant Kashmir 
MSS. of that work, written in the 17th century. In the Address to the 
Reader prefixed to the first edition of his Travels, Bernier promised to 
undertake a translation of the Persian text of Haidar Malik. 
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violent earthquake, not uncommon in these countries.^ If 
■we are to believe the Arabs of those parts, the opening of 
Bab-el-mandcl was effected in the same manner ; and it is 
thus that entire towns and mountains have been cngulphed 
in great lakes. 

Kachemire, however, is no longer a lake, but a beautiful 
country, diversified with a great many low hills: about 
thirty leagues in length, and frt)m ten to twelve in breadth. 
It is situated at the extremity of Hindoudan, to the north of 
Jjtihor ; enclosed by the mountains at the foot of Caucasnu^ 
those of the Kings of Great Tibet and Little Tibet, ^ and of 
the Raja Gamon,* wlio are its most immediate neighbours. 

' Bernier’s theory lias a great deal in its favour. There arc authen- 
tic records of aeveial severe and destructive eaithqiiakes in 1552, in 
1680, and one on the 26th June 1828, on which occasion, according to 
\'ignc, who visited Kashinii in 1835, 1200 houses wcie shaken down 
and 1000 persons killed. The woist eaithcpi.tke of all was that of the 
30lh May 1885. The shock was felt over an area of about 130,000 
square miles, and its effects were destiuctive, to a considerable degiee, 
over an area of about 500 squaie miles. It h.as been cstiiuatcd that 
20,000 houses, 30,000 cattle, and 3000 human beings weic destroyed. 
'T/ie /oiii! of deitmetion vas near llaiamftl.i, where the Foit, the 
travellers’ bungalow, and thiee-fourths of the houses in the town 
weie totally wrecked. 

^ The name used by many of the ancient geographeis for a supposed 
continuous range from AYest to East, through the whole of Asia, 
embracing the Taurus Mountains of Asia Minor, the Persian Elburz, 
the Hindu Kush, and the Himalayas, 

® Great Tibet was the name then generally applied to what is now 
known as Ladakh, Little Tiliet — a term still applied to Baltistan. 

* Uaj.a of Jtimmoo, the Kajput Kajas whose seat of rule has been 
established in or near the c.visting town of Jiuninoo fioifi a remote 
period, Hindoo historians say for 5000 years. It was the Maharaja 
Gtilab Singh of Jummoo who in 1846 was able to effect the consolida- 
tion of various states, including Kashmir, into one Kingdom, over 
W'hich his descendants^still rule. /Caja Gamon has been identified by 
Drew ( T/ie Jummoo ami Kashmir Territories. Lond. <875) as tjjc Astor 
Rdja, but it is difficult to concur in this identification, which, however, 
Mr. Drew does not put forward as an absolute fact. It is most likely 
that by a typographical error Gamon has been printed instead of Gamon 
in the various editions of Bernier’s Travels, 
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The first mountniiis which surround it, 1 mean those nearest 
to the plains, are of moderate height, of the freshest verdure, 
decked with trees and covered with pasture land, on which 
cows, sheeps, goats, horses, and eveiy kind of cattle is seen 
to graze. Game of various sjiecies is in great plenty, — 
partridges, hares, antelopes, and those animals which yield 
musk. Bees arc also in vast abundance ; and what may be 
considered very extraonlinary in the Indies, there are, with 
few or no exceptions, neither serpents, tigers, bears, nor 
lions. These mountains may indeed be characterised not 
only as innocuous, but as flowing in rich exuberance with 
milk and honey.’ 

Beyond the mountains just described arise others of 
very considerable altitude, whose summits, at all times 
covered with snow, soar above the clouds and ordinary 
mist, and, like Mount Olynijms, are constantly bright and 
serene. 

From the sides of all these mountains gush forth innumer- 
able springs and streams of water, which are conducted by 
means of embanked earthen channels even to the top of the 
numerous hillocks - in the valley ; thereby enabling the in-, 
habitants to irrigate their fields of rice. These w'aters, after 
separating into a thousand rivulets and producing a thou- 
sand cascades through this ebanning country, at length 
collect and form ;i beautiful river,-’’ navigable for vessels as 
large as are borne on our Seine. It winds gently around 
the kingdom, and passing through the capital, bends its 
peaceful course toward liaramovfe, where it finds an outlet 
between two steep rocks, being then joined by several 
smaller rivers from the mountains, and dashing over pre- 

’ Bears are not at all uncommon in Kashmir at the incscnt day, two 
varieties of the brown or red species and a black bear. Bees are still 
kept by most cot'agers in circular holes in the walls of their huts, 
especially by those living in the eastern ])ortion of the valley. Milk is 
‘ a drug in the market,’ and is excellent in quality, 

‘ These table-lands, called iarewas, aie a great feature in the land- 
scape. See p. 412, footnote, ■> The Jhelum, • 
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cipices it flows hi the direction of Atek,' and joins the 
Indus. 

The numberless streams which issue from the mountains 
maintain the valley and the hillocks in the most delightful 
verdure. The whole kingdom wears the apjiearance of a 
fertile and highly cultivated garden. Villages and hamlets 
are frequently seen through the luxuriant foliage. Meadows 
iuid vineyards, fields of rice, wheat, hemj), saffron, and 
many sorts of vegetables, aitioiig which are intermingled 
trenches filled with water, rivulets, canals, and several small 
lakes, vary the enchanting scene. The whole ground is 
enamelled with our European flowers and plants, and 
covered with our apple, pear, plum, apricot, aiul walnut trees, 
all bearing fruit ill great abiiiulaiice. The private gardens 
are full of melons, pate<jues or water melons, water parsnips, 
red heel, radishes, most of our jwtherbs, and others with 
which we are unacquainted. 

The fruit is certainly inferior to our own, nor is it in such 
variety : but this 1 am satisfied is not attributable to the 
soil, but merely to the com|)arative ignorance of the 
gardeners, for they do not niidcis>t’ind the culture and the 
grafting of trees as we. do in France. 1 have eaten, how- 
ever, a great deal of very excellent fruit during my re- 
sidence in Kacliemire, and should entertain no doubt of its 
arri>-iiig at the same degree of jHTfeetion as that of Europe 
if the people were more attentive to the planting and soil 
of the trees and introduectl gnifts from foreign countries. 

The capital of Kachemire Imars the same name as the 

kingdom.- It is without walls and is not less than three 

• 

' Attock. bemier was prolwbly iiii.sled. The Jlieliiin, which leaves 
the valley of Kashmir at Kar.'inuila, falls into the Chimib near Jhiing, 
about too miles above Mooltan ; the general direction is quite correct. 

* Srinagar (or Surjyanagar, ‘ the city of the sun ’) is the ancient 
and the present name ^if the city. During the rule the Muhamma- 
dans thi-s Hindoo name w.as disused, but when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir in 1819 they restored the old Hindoo name, although some 
Muhamniad.ans still talk of the capital as Kashmir, or Kashin in the 
Kashuiiri language. 
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quarters of a league in length, and half a league in breadth. 
It is situated in a plain, distant about two leagues from 
the mountains, which seem to describe a semicircle, and 
is built on the banks of a fresh-water lakc,i whose circum- 
ference is from four to five leagues. This lake is formed 
of live springs and of .streams descending from the 
mountains, and commimicates with the river, which runs 
through the town, by means of a canal sutticiently large to 
admit boats. In the town there arc two wooden bridges 
thrown over the ri\ er ; " and the houses, although for the 
most part of wood, are well built and consist of two or three 
stories. There is, however, pleuU of very fine freestone in 
the country ; some old buildings, and a great number of 
ancient idol-teiniiles in ruins, are of stone ; but wood is 
jvreferred on account of its cheapness, and the facility with 
vvhich it is branght from the monnbiins by means of so 
many small rivers. Most of the houses along the banks of 
the river have little gardens, which priKluce a veiy prettv 
effect, especially in the spring and summer, when manj 
parties of jileasure take })lacc on the water, indeed most 
houses in the city have also their gardens ; and many have 
a canal, on winch tile owner kee})s a ple.isiirc-boat, tints 
couimuuicating w ith the lake. 

At one cud of the town appears an isolated hill, 
with haiidsonie houses on its declivity, each having a 
garden. Toward the suniinit arc a .V<»(/ac and JltTwi(ti"(, 
both good buildings; and the hill is crowned with a l.irgc 
quantity of fine trees. It forms altogether an agreeable 
object, and from its trees and gardens it is ealled, in the 
languagt; of the country, Ilitnjiierhrl" or the Verdant 
Mountain. 

Ojijjosite to this hill is seen another, on which is also 

’ The Dal lake. 

“ t! hero arc now (1891) seviii biulge-, .across ihc Jliihim in thi, tily 
of Srinagar. . 

'* Il.aii P.irl).il, on llic to|i of nhish ihcn, is Ihc foil huilt hj ihu 
Lmpcior Akh.11. 
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erected a small Mosque vrith a garden and an extremely 
ancient building, which bears evident marks of having been 
a temple for idols, although named Tact-Soulimm,^ the 
Throne of Solomon. The MahomeUius pretend it was 
raised by that celebrated King when he visited Kachemire ; 
but I doubt whether they could prove that this couiitiy 
was ever honoured with his presence. 

The lake is full of islands, which are so many jdeasure- 
grounds. They look beautiful and green iu the midst of 
the water, being covered with fruit trees, and laid out 
with regular trellised walks. In general they are sur- 
rounded by the large-leafetl aspen, planted at intervals 
of two feet. The largest of these trees may be clasped 
in a man's arms, but they are as high as the mast of a shij>, 
and have only a tuft of branches at the top, like the palm- 
trees. 

The declivities of the mountains beyond the lake are 
crowded with houses and flower-gardeiis. The air is 
healthful, and the situation considered most desirable : 
they abound with springs and streams of water, and 
command a delightful view of the lake, the islands, and 
the town. 

The most beautiful of all these gardens is one belonging 
to the King, ealled Chak~Umar.- The entrance from the 
lake is through a spacious canal, bordered with green turf, 
and running between two rows of pojdars."’ Its length is 
about five hundred jiaees, aiul it leads to a large summer- 
house placed in the middle of the garden. A second 

' Ths Takhl-i Sulim, \n bill, onlhc Uiji of which is a UuUiiliisl Icmple, 
hiiilt by Jaloka, the son of Asuka, who reigned about 220 li.C. I’art of 
it was turned into .s niosijuc at the time of the first invasion of 
K.ashmir l)y the Miili.rmm.iJ.'ias, .iboiit 1015 A.w. 

® The Sh.sl.nnai (S/itr/a, liousc or aboile, and mar, the name of llu' 
Hindoo ijoddess of l8ve) gardens still letain manjf of the features 
described by ISemier. It wits the Triamm of the Mogul Emperors. 

• “ The remains of this entrance can still be traced in the shape of 
large blocks of masonry, as well as the stone embankment whicli 
formerly lined the canal throughout. 
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cana], still finer than the first, then conducts you to another 
summer-house, at the end of the garden. This canal is 
paved with large blocks of freestone, and its sloping sides 
are covered with the same. In the middle is a long row 
of fountains, fifteen paces asunder; besides which there 
are here and there large circular basins, or reservoirs, out 
of which arise other fountains, formed into a variety of 
shapes and figures. ^ 

The summer-houses are placed in the midst of the canal, 
consequently surrounded by water, and between the two 
rows of large poplars planted on either side. They are 
built in the form of a dome, and encircled by a gallery, 
into which four doors open ; two looking up, or down, the 
cjinal, and two leading to bridges that connect the build- 
ings with both banks. The houses consist of a large room 
in the centre, and of four smaller a])artments, one at each 
comer. The whole of the interior is jviinted and gilt, and 
on the walls of all the ehfunbers are iiiseribed certain 
sentences, written in large .and beautiful IWxiaH characters. 
The four doors are extremely xaliiable ; bi'iiig composed of 
large stones, and supported by two beautiful pillai-s. 'J'he 
doors and pillars were found in some of the idol temples 
demolished by ('/luli-Jv/iait, and it is iin)>ossil)le to estimate 
their value. I eaiiuot describe the nature of the stone, but 
it is far superior to ])orj>hyry, or any species of marble. ■' 

You have no doubt discovered before this time that I 
am ehanned with Kiwhemire. \/fn truth, the kingdom 
suqiasses in beauty all that my w'ann imagination had 
anticipated. It is probably unequalled by any country of 
the same exten^and sboiikl lie, as in fonner ages, the seat 
of sovereign autliority, extending its domiiiioii over all the 

* The w.nler foi these fimnl.ains iv ohtaineil ironi .v stre.im which lises 
ill the hills liehinil llie gaiileii, anil now on fete days the fuuiUains are 
ni.iilc <jU play, liaviin; been leslorcd some years ago, 

“■* Among others, the cclebraleil legend, ‘ If there be an Elysium on 
earth, it is this, it is this.’ 

■* The malenal foiming the jiillarsib believed to be a black and grey 
fossiliferuus marble ; the stone doors no longer exist. 
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nrcumjacent mountains, even as far as Tartaty and over 
tlie whole of Hindotulati, to the island of Ceylon.'^ It is 
not indeed without reason that the MogoU call Knchemtre 
the terrestrial paradise of the htdies, or that Ekbai was so 
unremitting in his efforts to wrest the sceptre from the 
hand of its native Princes. His son Je/um-Guyre became so 
enamoured of this little kingdom as to make it the place 
of his favourite abode, and he often declared that he 
w'ould rather be deprived of every other province of his 
mighty empire than lose Kachemire'^ 

^ was quite prepared to witness the emulous contest 
between the Kachemiry and the Mogol poets. We were no 
sooner arrived than Aureng-Zebe received from the bards 
of both nations poems in praise of this favoured land, 
which he accepted and rewarded with kindness. They 
were written in a strain of extravagant hyperbol^f One of 
them, I remember, speaking of the surrounding mountains, 
observed that their extraordinary height had caused the 
skies to retire into the vaulted fonn which wc see ; that 
Nature had exhausted all her skill in the creation of this 
country, and rendered it inaccessible to the attack of 
hostile force ; because, being the mistress of the kingdoms 
of the earth, it was wise to preserve her in perfect peace 
and security, that she might exercise universal dominion 
without the }iossibility of ever being subject to aii}'. The 
poet went on to say that the sumiiiits of the higher and 
more distant mountains were clothed resplendently in 
white, and the minor and more contiguous preserved 
in perpetual verdure and einbellislied with stately trees, 
because it was meet that the mistress of the kingdoms of 
the earth should be crowned with a diadem whose top and 

^ Surely this may he consulered as a itiy earlj aiguiiiLiit iii faioui 
of locating the .Supreme Government of Indi.s m tlic iJilK, 

■ Jahangir died on the 28lh October 1627, at Changas Siiai (Chin- 
giz liatU), the Tinguestj haichj of Blaeu’s niaj^of 'Iht, l.mpirc oj ihe 
Cieat Mogul, 1655, between Kajaoii and Naushahra, tffrec marches 
from lihimbar, when leturning to Lahoic. 

’i C 
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rays were diamonds issuing from a base-work of emeralds. 
' The poet ’ (I remarked to ray Navaab Danechmettd-kan, 
who wished me to relish these productions) ' might easily 
have amplified his subject. He could, with a pardon- 
able licence, have included the neighbouring mountainous 
regions within the kingdom of Korhemire, since it is 
pretended that they M-eiv onee tributary to it. I mean 
Little Tibet, the states of Raja Gnmon, Kachgaer, and 
Serenagaer.^ He might then have gone on to say that the 
Gauge*, the Iiicliix, the Chenau, and the Getum, issue from 
the kingdom of Kacliemire, rivers which cannot yield in 
beauty and importance to the Pisoii, the Gihon or the two 
other rivers spoken of in Geiiexi* ; and that it may there- 
fore be reasonably concluded that the Garden of Kiieii was 
planted in Kachemire, and not, accoisluig to the received 
opinion, in Armenia.’ 

I The Kacliemirjjs are celebrated for wit, and considered 
much more intelligent and ingenious than the India ax. In 
poetry and the soienoes they are not inferior to the Perxiani,. 
They are also veiy active and industrious. The workman- 
ship and beauty <if their jmleiijx, bedsteads, trunks, 
inkstands, boxes, s})ooiis, and various other things are 
quite remarkable, and articles of their inamifacture are in 
use in every part of the Indie*. They jierfcetly understand 
the art of varnishing, and are eniiiiently skilful m closely 
imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying 
with gold threads so delicately wrought that I never saw 
anything more elegant or perfect. But what may be 
considered peculhir to Kachemire, and the staple com- 
modity, that w'hich j)articularly promotes the tradt> of the 
country and ^fills it with wealth, is the prodigious quantity 
of shawls which they manufacture, and which gives 
occu])ation even to the little children. These shawls are 

* By this Bcrnici me.ms the Srinagar in British Garhwal, then 
known as part of birutur (.Sirmoor) ; not fai from which place are the 
sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, Gangotri and Jamnotri. See 
P- 59. 
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about an ell and a half long, and an ell broad, orna- 
mented at both ends with a sort of embroidery, made 
in the loom, a foot in width. The Mogok and Indians, 
women as well as men, wear them in winter round their 
heads, ])assiiig them over the left shoulder as a mantle. 
There are two s(»rts manufactured : one kind with the 
w'ool of the oountr}’, finer and more delicate than that 
of Spain ; the other kind with the wool, or rather hair 
(called tons *) found on the breast of a species of wild goat 
which inhabits Great TUtei. The Iona shawls are much 
more esteemed than those made with the native wool. I 
have seen some, made pnrjjosely for the Omralis, which 
cost one hundred and fifty roupies ; but I cannot learn that 
the others have ever sohl for more than fifty. They are 
very apt, however, to be worm-eaten, unless frequently 
unfolded and aired. The fur of the heaver is not so soft 
anihfine as the hair from these goats. 

'Great iwins have been taken to mamifaeture similar 
shawls in Paliia, Agra, and J^ifior; but notwithstanding 
every possible <'are, they nes’er ha\ c the delicate texture 
and softness of the Kacfietiiire shawls, whose unrix ailed ex- 
cellence may be iiwing to certain properties in the water 
of that country The superior colours of the Mashpafmn 
r/iilies or cloths, painted by the hand [peintes au pinee 

* 7 ili, the ‘bhawl yoat.’ By Artiile x. of the Treaty of the i6th 
March 1846, l)y which the Biilish Goxeinment made over for ever, as 
an independent possession, the Kashmlj tciiitory to the Maharaja 
Golab .Singh of Juminoo, he boimil himself and his heirs for ever to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Biitisli Government, and in token 
of such supremacy to present annually to the Biitish Goseinnftnt, ‘one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (sis males and si\ 
females), and three pair of Cashmere shawls.’ 

“ The Moguls wcie xery anxioxxs to introduce shaxxl -weaving into 
lliiidoslan, while not n^lecting to encourage the indigenous industry 
in Kashmir. The Ain contains some very xaluable infarmation qp the 
suliject of shawls, from which the following is an extract : — 

‘ His Majesty improved this department of the Shawls, Stuffs, 
•etc.] in four ways. The improvement is visible, in the 7 >/r 

shawls,, which are maxle of the xvool of an animal of that name; its 
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au], whose freshness seems to improve by washing, are also 
ascribed to the water peeuliar to that town./ 

The people of Karheiuire are proverbial for their clear 
complexions and fine forms. They are ns well made as 
Europeans, and their faces have neither the Tartar flat 
nose nor the small pig-eyes that distinguish the natives of 
Kachegiier, and which generally mark those of Great Tibet, 
The women especially are very handsome ; and it is from 
this country that nearly every' individual, when first 
admitted to the court of the Great Mogol, selects wives or 
concubines, that his children may be whiter than the 
Iiidiaiii and pass for genuine Mogoh.^ Unciuestionabl}' 
there must be beautiful women among the higher classes, 
if we may judge by those of the lower orders seen in the 
streets and in the sliojis. When at Tjthor 1 had recourse 
to a little artifice, often practised by the Mogoli, to obtain 
a sight of these hidden treasures ; the women of that town 
being the finest brunettes in all the Indie, i, and justly re- 
nowned for their fine and slender shapes. I followed the 
steps of some eleiihants, jiartieularly one richly harnessed, 

natural ccilouis are black, white, ami reil [brown], but chiefly black. 
Sometimes the colour is .a puic white. This kiiul of shawl is iiniiinlleil 
for its lightness, waimth, .and softness. I’cople generally weal it with- 
out altering its natural colour ; Ills Majestj has had it dyed. It is 
curious that it will not take a red d)i.’ [The second inii>ro\ emeiil 
was in the quality of the Alchahs (si-e p. 120), and the third in the 
gold and silvei einbtoiihred stiilTs.] ' I'ourt lily, an improveincnt was 
made in the width of all stuffs ; Ills Alajest) hail the pieces made 
large enough to yield the making of a full dress.’ 

‘ . . . In formir times shawls wcie often brought from Kashmli. 
People folded them in four folds, and wore them for a \ery long time. 
Now-a-days they are generally worn without folds, ,\nd merely thrown 
over the shouldei. Ills Majesty has coniiiivnccd to weai them double, 
which looks leiy well. His Majesty eiicoiir.ages in e\ery possible w a) 
the manufacture of shawls in Kaslimii. In I^ahdi also theie are mine 
thaitea thousand worksliojis.’ 

^ .See pp. 3 ttnd 212. Marco Polo Imu testinionj to the good looks 
of the Kaihmirii, and said of the inhabitants of the country, ‘ The 
men are brown and lean, but the women, taking them as brunettes,’ 
are very beautiful.’ 
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and was sure to be gratified with the sight 1 was in search 
of, because the ladies no sooner hear the tinkling of the 
silver bells suspended from both sides of the elephant than 
they all put their heads to the windows. This is a 
stratagem with which I often amused myself in Kiw/temire, 
until a more satisfactory method of seeing the fair sex was 
devised by an old pedagogue, well known in the town, 
with whom 1 read the Penum pt>ets. I purchased a large 
quantity of sweetmeats, and accompanied him to more than 
fifteen houses, to which he had freedom of access. He 
pretended I was his kinsman lately arrived from Penia, 
rich and eager to marry. As soon as we entered a house, 
he distributed my sweetmeats among the children, and 
then everybody was sure to flock around iis, the married 
women and the single girls, young and old, with the two- 
fold object of being seen and receiving a share of the 
jiresent. The indulgence of my curiosity drew many roiipics 
out of iny ]>urse ■, but it left no doubt on my mind tliat i 
there are as handsome faces in Kav/icmiic us in any part of 
Europe. 

. It remains only to speak of my journey through the 
mountains, fnmi Jicutlier to this place, with which I ought 
{terhaps to have commenced ray letter; — of the little ex- 
cursions I have made in the c-ountry, and finally of all 
which it has been in niy(M»vverto collect concerning the 
other inoiintainous tracts that encircle this kingdom. 

In respect then to the route from Jiemher I was 
surprised to find nijself on the very first night transjiorted 
on a sudden from a torrid to a temperate zone^: for we 
had no sooner scaled that frightful wall of the world, I 
mean the lofty, steep, black, and bare mountain of liemhcr, 
and begun the descent on the other side, than we breathed 
a pure, mild, and igcfreshing air. W hat sur|msed me still 
more was to find myseltj as it were, transfetred from the 
Indies to Europe’, the niouiitaiiis we were traversing being 
covered with every one of our plants and shrubs, save the 
hyssop, thyme, marjoram, and rosemary. I almost imagined 
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myself iu the mountains of Auvergne, in a forest of fir, oak, 
elm, and plane trees, and could not avoid feeling strongly 
the contrast between this scene and the burning fields of 
Hindonstaii, which I had just quitted and where nothing 
of the kind is seen. 

My attention was particularly arrested by a mountain, 
distant between one and two days from Bember, covered on 
both sides with plants.^ The side facing the south, that is, 
looking toward Hindouslan, is full of Indian and European 
]>lants, mingled together; but the side exposed to the 
north is crowded exclusively with the vegetable productions 
of Europe. It would seem that one side participates 
equally of the air and temperature of India and Europe, 
and that the other feels only the milder climate of the 
latter quarter of the globe.^ 

I could not avoid admiring, in the course of our march, 
the successive generation and decay of trees. I saw 
hundreds plunged and- plunging into abysses, down which 
man never ventured, piled dead one upon another and 
inouldei'ing with time ; while others were shooting out of 
the ground, and supplying the places of those that were no 
more. I observed also trees consumed by fire ; but I am 
unable to say whether they were struck by lightning, or ig- 
nited by friction, when hut and impetuous winds agitate the 
trees against each other, or whether, as the natives pretend, 
trees when grown old and dry may ignite spontaneously. 

The magnificent cascades between the rocks increase 
the beauty of the scene. There is one especially which 
1 conceive has not its parallel. I observed it at a distance 

* Bernier liere refers lu ihe Kalan Muunlaiiis, which may be looked 
upon as the iirst ‘ real mountains ' met w ith on the fir I’anjal route. 
The Katan I’ir Pass, 8200 feet above sea-level, lies between Thanna 
Mandi and Baramgalla, the fifth and sixth stages from Bhimbar. 

Oil ascendiiig the Pass, the heat of the sun, whieli is still felt there, 
is delightfully tempered by the bracing air, while on the Baramgalla 
side of the mountain the temperature of the air will be found to be 
very much colder than anything the traveller has yet experienced on 
his march from the plains. 
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from the bide of a high mountain. A torrent of water 
rolling impetuously through a long and gloomy channel, 
covered with trees, precipitates itself suddenly down a 
perpendicular rock of prodigious height, and the ear is 
stunned with the noise occasioned by the falling of these 
mighty waters. Jehan-Gui/re erected on an adjacent rock, 
which was smoothed for the purpose, a large building from 
which the court might leisurely contemplate this stupen- 
dous work of Nature, which, as well as the trees before 
mentioned, bears marks of the highebt antiquity, and is 
perhaps coeval with the creation of the world. ^ 

A strange accident cast a gloom over these scenes and 
damped all our pleasure. The King was ascending the 
l^ire-priijalc mountains,- the highest of all the mountains, 
and from which a distant view of the kingdom of Kachemirc 
IS first obtained. He was followed by a long line of 
elephants, upon which sat the ladies in their mikdemhen 
and cmbarjfs. The foremost, appalled, as is supposed, by the 
great length and acclivity of the path before him, stepped 
back ujKin the elephant that was moving on his track, who 
. again pushed against the third elephant, the thiitl against 
the fourth, ami so on until fifteen of them, iiicajMble of 
turning round or extricating themselves in a road so steep 
and narrow fell down the precipice. Happily for the 
VI omen, the place where they fell was of no great height; 
only three or four w ere killed ; but there were no means 

' This IS Ihf well-known Niir-t-tkawi (spiin;; or slreain of liyhl) 
Wiiteifall, which can b« conveniently visited from Baraingalla. A 
recent description of this noble fall, foraied by a huge cleff in a mass of 
rock, bears out Bernier’s description very vividly. ‘The upper course 
of the icy lorient which feeds this lall runs thiough a most lovely dell, 
ilown which the stream bounds from rock to rock, roaring and splash- 
ing along as if rcjoiijjng at the prospect of the mighty leap before it, 
of nearly 70 feet.’ • • 

. ’ The Fir Fanjal Fass is 11,400 feel above sea-level, some of the 

neighbouring peaks are upwards of 16,000 feet high. It is said that on 
clear days the minarets of Lahore, 130 miles distant as the crow flies, « 
can be seen from the top of the I'fr Panjdl Pass. 
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of saving any of the elephants. Whenever these animals 
fall under the tremendous burden usually placed upon their 
backsj they never rise again even on a good road. Two 
days afterward we passed that way,‘ and I observed that 
some of the poor elephants still moved their trunks. The 
army, which had been marching four days in single file 
through the mountains, was subjected to serious inconveni- 
ence by this disaster. The remainder of the day and the 
following night, were employed in rescuing the women 
and in saving other matters, and the troops were under the 
necessity of halting during the whole of that time. Nearly 
every man continued pent up in the same spot, for it was 
impossible, in many places, to advance or recede, and the 
thieving varlets of porters with the tents and provisions 
were not within reach. My usual good fortune, however, 
attended me ; 1 contrived to clamber out of the line of 
march and find a spot whereon I and my horse slept pretty 
comfortably. The servant who followed me had a small 
quantity of bread, which we shared. It was here, I re- 
collect, that ill stirring some stones, we found a large black 
scoqiioii, which a young 3/ogo/ of my acquaintance took 
up and squeezed in his hand, then in the hand of my 
servant, and lastly in mine, without any of us being stung. 
This young cavalier pretended that he had charmed the 
scorpion, as he had charmed many others, with a {lassage 
from the Koran; “'but I will not,’ added he, 'teach you 
that passage, because the occult power would then depart 
from me and rest with you, in the same maimer as it left 
my teacher the moment he imparted the secret.’ 

While traversing this same mountain of Pire-peiijale, 
where the elephants tumbled down, three things recalled 
my old philosophical speculations. The first was that we ex- 

* The place whwe this accident happened is believed to be close to 
the summit of the Pir PanjM Pass, alioul two miles on the llindoslan 
bide, where there are still rather ugly dg-/ags in the road. In the* 
map of Kashmir in the 1672 Dutch edition, here reproduced, the site 
of this accident is very graphically shewn. 
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perienced the opposite seasons of summer and winter within 
the same hour. In ascending we were exposed to the 
intense heat of the suiij and perspired most profusely ; but 
when we reached the summit, we found ourselves in the 
midst of frozen snow, through which a passage for the 
army had been recently cut ; a small and congealed rain was 
falling, and the wind blew piercingly cold. The poor /«- 
diam, most of whom had never felt the severity of winter, 
and saw for the first time ice and snow, were in a state of 
great suffering and astonishment and fled with precipitation. 

The second circumstance was, that within two hundred 
paces the wind blew from two opposite quarters. While 
climbing toward the summit it blew in my face, that is, 
from the north ; but 1 no sooner began to descend on the 
other side than it blew on my back, that is, from the 
south ; as if the vapours escaping from all sides, and rising 
to the summit of the mountain, had there condensed, and 
caused the wind ; which, equally attracted by the warm ex- 
hausted air below, descended into the two opposite valleys. 

The third extraordinary apjjearancc was an aged hermit, 
.who had resided on the top of this mounniiii ever since 
the time of Jehan-Gm/re.^ Of his religion everybody was 
ignorant j but it was said that he wrought miracles, caused 
strange thunders, and raised stonns of wind, hail, snow, and 
rain." His white and uncombed beard was extremely long 

' Tills ni.iy have been the Fakir whii is buriwl at the top of the 
I’ass, and whose shrine is largely visileil at the present day. The 
Kashmiris sometimes carry up their dead from long distances and bury 
them close by. At the present day, a Fakir is generally to be found 
close to an octagonal watch-tower at the top of the Pass, \^o supplies 
travellers with milk, water, and other necessaries. The Persian word 
rtr means an old man or saint, and it has always been the common 
practice for Fakirs or Pirs to establish themselves in such positions for 
the sake of contemplating the works of the Creator and of receiving the 
alnls of travellers ; hence the word Plr in Kashmir haS now acquired the 
.secondary meaning of a mountain pass. Panjhl being the name of the 
lofty range close by, the word Pir Panjal may be translated as the Pass 
of the Great Range. 

* Dr as Marco Polo relates concerning the people of the kingdom of 
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aiid butihy ; he had somewhat of the savage in his aspect, 
and was haughty in his manner of asking alms. He per- 
mitted the people to drink water out of some earthen cups 
placed in rows on a large stone, making signs with his hand 
that they should not stop, but hastily leave the summit of 
the mountain. The old man was also very aiigiy with 
those who made u noise. After I had entered his cave, 
and softened his countenance by means of half a roiipie, 
which I humbly put in his hand, he informed me that noise 
made there stirred up the most furious tempests imagin- 
able. It was wise in Aiireiig-Zelie, he added, to be guided 
by his advice, and to order the army to pass m ith stillness 
and expedition. His father, Chtth-Jehan, always acted 
with the same prudence; but Jchan-Gin/re having upon 
one occasion derided his counsel, and, notwithstanding 
his earnest remonstrance, having ordered the cymbals to 
be beaten and the trumpets to be sounded, narrowly 
escajied destruction. ' 

In regard to my excursions in different parts of this 
kingdom, 1 shall begui by informing you that we no 
sooner arrived in the city of Kachcniiie than iny Naiaah, 
Dunechmciid-knii, sent me to the further end of the country, 
three short journeys from the capital, that I might witness 
the ‘wonders,’ as they are called, of a certain fountain.^ 

Kasliinir ; ‘The) has 0 an astonishing acquaintance with the devilries 
of enchantment, inasmuch as they make their idols to speak. They 
can also hy their sorceries bring on changes of weather and produce 
darkness, and do a number of things so cxtraordin.ary that no one with- 
out seeing them would believe them. ’ 

* At the present day the bands of pilgrims who visit the Holy 
Shrines, situated in the lofty mountains of Kashmir, refrain from chant- 
ing their liyniiis of praise when m the vicinity of banks of snow, as 
on several occasions the effect of such reverberations of sound has lieen 
to dislodge avaUnches, which swept away to ^lestiuctiun many men 
and wemeii. * 

^ This is probably the sacred spring at Bawan or Mattan, about 40 
miles to the south-east of Srinagar. The temple, dedicated to Vishnu, 
and the tank mentioned by Bernier, are still greatly resorted to by the 
Hindoos. The water from this spring finds its way into the Sandraban 
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I was accompanied by a native, and escorted by one of my 
Navaab’s troopers. The ‘ wonders ’ consist in this : in the 
month of May, when the melting of the snows has just 
taken place, this fountain, during the space of fifteen days, 
regularly flows and ebbs three times a day, — when the 
morning dawns, at noon, and at night. Its flow generally 
continues three quarters of an hour, and is sufficiently 
abundant to fill a square reservoir ten or twelve feet 
deep, and as many in length and breadth. After a lapse 
of fifteen days, the supply of water becomes less copious 
and regular, and at the expiration of a month the spring 
ceases to run, unless in the time of heavy and incessant 
rains, when it runs with the ebb and flow of other foun- 
tains. The Gentiles have a small temple on the side of the 
reservoir dedicated to Brare, one of their deities; and 
hence this spring is called Send-brarij, or water of Binre. 
Pdgrims flock from all jiarts to this temple, for the purpose 
of bathing and purifying themselves in the sacred and 
miraculous water. Numberless fables are founded on the 
origin of this fountain, which, not having a shadow of truth, 
would be little entertaining in the recital. The five or 
six days that 1 remained in the vicinity of Sentl-buiiy were 
employed in endeavours to trace the cause of the ‘wonder.’ 

1 paid considerable attention to the situation of the moun- 
tain, at whose foot is found this supernatural spring. 
With much labour and difficulty I reached the top, leaving 
no part unexplored, searching and prying at every step. 

1 remarked that its length extends from north to south, 
and that though very near to other mountains, yet it is 
comiilctely detached from any'. Its form resembles an 
ass’s back ; the siinniiit is of extreme length, but the 
greatest breadth is scarcely one hundred paces. One side 
of the mountain, jvhich is covered w ith nothing but green 
grass, has an eastern aspect ; but the sun, b^uig intercepted 
by the opjKisite mountains, does not shine iijxin it before 

river (Seini-braiy of Bernier?) which joins the Jheluin close to Islam** 
abad, about 35 miles above Srinagar. 
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eight o flock in the morning. The western side is covered 
with trees and bushes.^ 

Having made these observations, it occurred to me that 
this pretended wonder might be accounted for by the 
heat of the suii, combined with the peculiar situation and 
internal disposition of the moimtain. 

I supposed that the frozen waters, which during the 
winter, when the whole ground is covered with snow, 
had penetrated into the inner parts of that jrartion of 
the inouiitain exposed to the morning sun, beeame |jar- 
tially melted, that these waters running down, little 
by little, into certain beds of live rock, and being thence 
conveyed toward the spring, produced the flow at luuni ; 
that the Min (juitting this jiart of the niountain (which 
then becomes- cool) darts its vertical beams upon the 
summit, melting the congealed waters, which descend 
also by slow degrees, but through different ehamiels, into 
the same beds of live rock, and are the cause of the flow 
at night ; and flually, tlmt the sun heating the western 
side of the mouutain, similar efl’cets are occasioned, and 
the morning flow is the eousetpicnee. 'J'Jiat this last is 
slower than the others may he accounted for by the re- 
moteness of the western side from the spring, by its being 
covered with wood, and therefore more sheltered from the 
sun, or simply by the coldness of the night. My reason- 
ing may derive support from the fact of the water flowing 
most copiously during the first day.s, and that having gradu- 
ally diminished in qufuitity it ceases to run altogether : as 
if the waters which had reiiiauied frozen in the earth were 

The spring .-it Bawan is situated under the nurtliern side of the 
karewa (the Kashinfri name for a jilateau of alluvial or lacustrine 
material) of Islamaliad, ahich is a good specimen of the peculiar 
formation of tlic flat-tijppod tjqie. Bernier has^ described it exactly, 
and it aiay he bore stated that with reference to Bernier's remark 
about the irrigation of the karewas, or hillocks as he calls them (see 
p. 39^)» that extensive works in the shape of water channels have in 
recent years been carried out by the Kashmir Darbar (Government), 
with the object of bringing w.ater from a higher level to the Islamabad 
xarew-a, the soil of -nhicli til] then w-as arid and difficult of cultivation. 
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in greater plenty at the commencement than afterwards. 
It may be observed too, that even at the beginning the 
supply of water as to tl>e quantity is very uncertain, and 
that the flow is sometimes greater at noon than at night or 
in the morning, or in the morning greater than at noon ; 
because, as I conceive, sonic days are hotter than others, 
and because clouds, sometimes rendering the heat unequal, 
thus become the I'ause of inequality in the flow of water. 

Reluming from Sewl-ltrani, I turned a little from the 
high road for the sake of visiting Achim'el} a country house 
fonnerly of the Kings of Kachennre and now of the Gieat 
Mogol. What principally constitutes the beauty of this 
jilace is a fountain, nhose waters disperse themselves into 
a hundred canals round the house, which is no means 
unseemly, and throughout the gardens. I'he spring gushes 
out of the earth w ith violence, as if it issued from the bottoin 
of some well, and the water is so abundant that it ought i 
rather to be called a river than a fountain. It is excellent 
water, and cold as ice. The garden is very handsome, laid 
out in regular walks, and full of fruit-trees, — apple, pear, 
plum, Hiiricot, and cherry. Jets-d’eaii in various forms and 
fish-jionds are in great number, and there is a lofty cascade 
which in its fall takes the form and colour of a large sheet, 
thirty or forty paces in length, producing the finest effect 
imaginable ; esjiecially at night, when innumerable lam|)s, 
fixed in jiarts of the wall adajitisl for that jiurpose, are 
lighted under this sheet of water. 

From Avhmrcl I proceeded to another myal garden,* 

* Acliibal, which is about fi\c miles oIT the hinii road, ^as one of the 
favourite lesoils of Niirmahal, ami the Itnpeiial gardens with tlieii 
\ .iriotis fountains and pav ihiHis arc still a f.vvnuiifc icsnrt of visitois to 
Kashmir, and arc occasion.tll}' used by the Mah.aiajii, by whom they 
aie m.aintaincd m good order. 

. ■* Vernag (‘ the powerful 'nahe ’) about li miles, fiom Achibal in a 
direct line. A very lovely place. The gardens desciibed b^ Bernier 
were built by Jahangir in 1612-1619, and it is said that they weie 
designed and laid out by his wife Niirm.ahal. The ‘pond’ containing 
the sacred fish is now in charge of Brahmin piiests, and is the head- 

.. .. ...... f i\ . . .. TU T 
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embellished much in the same manner. One of its ponds 
contains fish so tame that they appvoaoh upon being called, 
or when pieces of bread are thrown into the water. The 
largest have g«»ld rings, with inscriptions, through the gills, 
placed there, it is said, by the celebrated Kour-Mehalle, 
the wife of Jehan-Gvifre, grandfather to Aiireng-Zehe. 

’Ditnechmend-hm seemed well satisfied with the account 
I brought of Send-hrary, and wished me to undertake 
another journey, that I might bear my testimony to what 
he^ called a real miracle [miracle assure], such a miracle as 
would induce me t<» renounce my religion and become a 
MwtalmaH. ‘ Hasten to Baramoiilay,’ said he ; ‘ the distance 
is not greater than to Seiid-brari/ : - there you will see a 
Mwtijue which contains the tomb of a celebrated or 

Holy Derriche, who though dead yet miraculously cures the 
sick and infirm. Perhaps you may deny the reality either of 
the disease or of the cure ; but another miracle is wrought 
by the jKiwer of this holy man, which no person can see 
without acknowledging. There is a large round stone that 
the stismgest man can scarcely raise from the ground, but 
which eleven men, after a prayer made to the saint, lift up 
with the tips <jf their eleven fingers with the same ease as 
they would move a piece of straw.’ I was not sorry for 
another little excursion, and set out with both my former 
coni))anioiis, the trooper and the native of the country. I 
found Burumonlay a rather pleasant placi' ; the Mosque is a 
tolerable building and the Sainfs tomb is richly adorned.'* 
It was surrounded with a great number of peojdc, engaged 

* The Nawal) desired to be able to explain satisfactorily the reason 
for the intermittent flow at Bawan, and thus refute, like a good Moslem, 
the fables of the Gentiles. Bernier’s rejxirt having satisfied him, he 
ap)>ears to have resolved upon showing that however the Gentiles might 
invent stories the Moslem wondeis were all genuine. 

* The distance from Silnogar to Barainula, which is to the south 
west, is rbout 32 nifilcs by land. 

* See p. 409, footnote *. 

* Or Ziarat (shrine), which is .still to be seen, also the ‘ kitchen ' 
mentioned by Bernier. 
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in acts of devotion, who said they were ill. Adjoining the 
Monque is a kitchen, wherein I observed large boilers 
filled with meat and rice, which I conceived at once to be 
the magnet that draws the sick, and the miracle that cures 
them. On the other side of the mosque are the apart- 
ments and garden of the Mullahx, who pursue the even 
tenor of their way under the shadow of the Pues 
miraculous sanctity. They are sufficiently zealous in 
celebrating his praises, but as I am always unhappy on 
similar occasions, he performed no miracle upon the sick 
while I remained there. As to the round and heavy stone 
that was to convert me, I noticed that eleven MnUahn 
formed themselves into a eircle round it, but what with 
their long cahayts} or vests, and the studied compactness 
of the circle, I had great difficulty to see the mode in which 
they held the stone. I watched narrowly, however, the 
whole of this cheating process, and although the Mullaha 
stoutly maintained that each person used only the tip of 
one finger, and that the stone felt as light as a feather, yet 
1 could clearly disc<ivcr that it was not raised from the 
graund without a great effi»rt, and it seemed to me that 
the MuUaks made use of the thumb as well as of the fore- 
finger. Still 1 mixed my voice w'ith the cries of these im- 
postors and bystanders, exclaiming Karamri ! Knramet !— 
a miracle ! a miracle ! I then presented them with a tviipie, 
and assuming a look of the deepest devotion, entreated 
that I might have for once the distinguished honour of 
being among the eleven who lifted the stone. The Mullahs 
were reluctant to i-oniplj' with my request, but having 
jiresented them with a second niiipie, and expressed my 
belief in the truth of the minicle, one of them gave up his 
place to me. No doubt they hoped that ten would be able, 
by an extraordinary effort, to lift the stone, although I 
contributed no otlfer aid than the tip of piy finger, and 
they expected to manage so adroitly that I shoulti not 
discover the imposture. But they were much mortified to 
* The ia/vi w as a w added coat or v est. 
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find that the stone^ to which I persevered in applying the 
end of my finger only, was constantly inclining and falling 
towards me. I considered it prudent at last to hold it 
firmly with both my finger and thumb, when we succeeded, 
but with great difficulty, in raising it to the usual height. 
Observing that every person looked at me with an evil 
eye, not knowing what to think of me, and that 1 incurred 
the danger of being stoned, I continued to join in the cry 
of Karamel ! and throwing down a third ronipie, stole away 
from the crowd. Though I had taken no refreshment 
since my arrival, I did nut hesitate to mount my horse 
directly, and to quit for ever the Dervirlie and his miracles. 
I availed myself of this opportunity to visit those celebrated 
rocks that form the outlet of all the water's of the kingdom, 
and to which I alluded at the commencement of this letter. 

1 was induced to quit the high road for the sake of 
apjrroaching a large lake* that I saw at some distance. It 
is well stocked with fish, particularly eels, and covered 
with ducks, wild geese, and many other water-birds. The 
Governor comes hitlier in the winter, when these birds 
are in greatest identy, to enjoy the sport of fowling. 
In the centre of the lake is an hermitage, with its little 
garden, which it is pretended floats miraculously ujnm the 
water. The hennit passes the whole of his life there ; he 
never leaves the place. I shall not fill up this letter by 
recounting the thousand absurd tales reported of this her- 
mitage, except it be the tradition that one of the ancient 
Kings of Kac/iemitr, out of mere fancy, built it upon a 
number of thick beams fastened together.- The river 
which runs toward Baramoulay passes through the middle 
of this lake. 

Leaving this lake, I went in search of a spring, con- 

J The WuUr (Woolar) Lake, through which the Jhclum flows. 

2 Onthe22d September 1874, the editoi of tUs volume was fortunate 
cnoug'i to discover, near the ruins of a mosque, on the Lanka Island 
m the Wular Lake, to whah Bcmiei refers, a slab of black slate, on 
which there was a Persian insciiplion, a luhbing from which has been 
translateil by Major II. S. Jarreit, JJ.S.C , as follows: — 
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sidered an object of curiosity.^ It bubbles gently and rises 
with some forccj bringing with it a certain quantity of very 
fine sand, which returns the way it came ; after which the 
water becomes still a moment or two without ebullition 
and without bringing up sand, and then bubbles as before. 

May this edifice be as firm as the foundations of the heavens. 

May it be the most renowned ornament of the universe, 

As long as the Monarch Zayn Ibad holds festival theiein 
May it be like the date of his own reign, — ‘ happy.’ 

The numerical value of the letters in khurrani (happy) is 847, which 
is the year of the Ilijra it is intended to record, equivalent to A.D. 
1443, 1444, during which Zayn-ul-Aabidln (the Zayn Iliid of the inscrip- 
tion, for both have the same meaning, viz.. Ornament of the Adorers'^ 
ruled in Kashmir, 

According to tradition, in the vicinity of the Wular Lake once stood 
a city of which the Raja was Stidrasen. By reason of the enormity of 
his crimes the waters of the lake rose and drowned him and his subjects. 
It was said that during the winter months, at low water, the ruins of a 
submerged idol-tcmiile might be seen rising from the lake. Zayn-dl- 
Adbidin constructed a s|iacious baigc, which he sank in the lake, and 
upon which he laid a foundation of bricks and stones till it rose high 
enough to be level with the water. Upon this he erected a mosque 
and other buildings, and gave the islet the name of Lanka. The 
expense of the work was defi.iyed by the fortunate discovery of two 
idols of solid gold which had been brought up from the lake by divers. 
On the completion of Lanka the King ordered a great festival to be 
held, wherein large sums were distributed among the poor. Verses 
were written by the poets to commemorate this event, and among these 
the inscription under notice by Ahmad Alldmah, Kashmiri, was en- 
graved upon a stone and placed on the raoscpie. See pp. 54, 55, Proc. 
As, Soc. Bengal for 1880 ; also pp. 16-20 four. As. So<. Bengal, 
Part I, 1880, Notes on an tnsirtftion found upon a stone lying near the 
ruins of a Masjid on Lanka Island, IVular Lake, Kashmir, By Major 
H. S. Jarrett, B.S.C. ^ 

Al-Badaoiii alludes to the Lanka island in his Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh as follows : ‘ Sultan Zain-ul-’dbidin, wliose history has been 
written succinctly in my abridgment of the history of Kashmir ’ [sec 
P- 393 > footnote ‘ had a jartb of stones thrown into the water ’ [of the 
Lake], ' and built therAm a stone throne so lofty and grand that the 
like if it has not been seen in all the provinces of India. P. 398^ Ed. 
J 3 ib. Indica As. Sot. Bengal, 1889. 

* The Wular Lake is paitly fed 1 ^ internal springs, and there are 
many noted springs in the neighbourhood. 

2 n 
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aud with the same effect ; thus continuing its motion at 
irregular intervals. But the wonder, they say, consists in 
this, that the least noise made, either by speaking or 
knocking the feet against the ground, agitates the water 
and causes it to run and bubble in the manner described. 

I discovered, however, that its movements are influenced 
neither by speaking nor knocking, and that its action is the 
same whether you make a noise or are silent. As to the 
real cause of the water rising in this manner, 1 have not 
reflected sufliciently upon the subject to give you a satis- 
factory solution ; unless it be that the sand by returning 
continues to obstruct the narrow channel of this small aud 
weak spring, until the water thus opposed and closed in 
makes an eflbrt to raise the sand and open a passage ; or 
it may rather be, that the wind pent in the channel of the 
spring rises at intenals, as is the case in artificial 
springs.’ 

When uc had sufficiently examined this fountain, ne 
ascended the mountains, for the purpose of seeing an ex- 
tensive lake,'-* ill -which there is ice, e\eu in summer, -w-hieh 
the winds heap up and disperse, as in a frozen sea. We 

‘ It i^ very pleasant lu trace in all Bernier’s explanations of natuial 
phenomena the influence of his greater master Gassendi, of whom it has 
been so -well said that ‘ the clearness of his exposition and the niannci 
in which he, like his great contemporary Bacon, urged the necessity 
and utility of ex]ierimental research were of inestimable scriice to 
the cause of science. ’ 

“ I’robably the Guiigabal Lake, about 15 miles to the north-east, as 
the crowr flies, from the Wular Lake. A great festival is held here 111 
August attended by pilgrims from all parts of the adjacent country. 
There are several lakes at Gungabal formed originaily by the glaciers 
of the Ilaramuk Mountain, 16,903 feet high, and Saug-i-safaid, the 
White Stone, may haie been the Persian name given by the Mogul, 
to these and the many other glaciers close by ; or to limestone clifis 
W(hich are not far from the Gungabal lake. ‘The grotto, full of 
wonderful congelations,’ is piobably the Aniarnalh cave where blocks 
of idt, stalagmites, formed by the dripping watei from the rooT, arc 
worshipped, by the many Hindoos who resoit here, as images of Shis a. 
Glaciers surround this place, which is considerably to the south-east , 
of Gung-abai. 
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then passed through a place called Sengsafed, that is to say, 
Whitestoiie, remarkable for producing in summer every 
kind of flower, the same as in a well-stored garden and for 
a circumstance said to have been observed from time im- 
memorial, that when many persons visit this spot and make 
much noise and agitate the air, a heavy shower of rain in- 
variably descends. Whether this be generally the case or 
not, there can be no doubt that a few years ago, when 
SeHgiofed was visited by Chak-Jeluin, the whole party was 
in danger of perishing in consequence of the violent and 
extraordinary rains which fell, although he had issued 
orders that no unnecessary noise should be made. This 
fact will remind you of the aged hermit’s conversation 
with me on the summit of 

1 was pursuing my journey to a grotto full of wonderful 
congelations, two days’ journey from Seiigwjl'd, when I 
received intelligence that ray Xavaah felt very impatient 
and uneasy on account of my long absence. 

I regret that I can give you only imperfect and scanty 
information concerning the surrounding mountains. The 
subject has much occupied niy thoughts since my arrival 
in this country ; but I can meet with no congenial mind, 
vsith no person of observation and research, who jKissesses 
much knowledge of the matters about which 1 wish to be 
informed. What I have Jeamt I shall, however, coni- 
niunicatc. 

The merchants who every year travel from momitain to 
mountain to collect the fine wool with which shawls are 
manufactured, all agree in saying that between all tlie 
inouiitams still dependent upon Kachemire there afe many 
fine stretches of country. Among these tracts there is one 
whose annual tribute is jiaid in leather and wool, and 
whose women are proverbial for beauty, chastity, and I 
indi^try. Beyond fliis tract is another whose valleyj are 

1 An oasib, not uncommon in the mountain chains of the West. A 
_ u ell-known example being the ‘ Jardin ’ of Mont Blanc. 

’ See p. 410. 
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delightful and plains fertile, abounding in com, rice, apples, 
pears, apricots, excellent melons, and even grapes, with 
which good wine is made. The tribute of this tract is 
likewise paid in wool and leather,^ and it sometimes 
happens that the inhabitants, trusting to the inaccessible 
nature of the country, refuse payment ; but troops always 
contrive to penetrate, and reduce the people to submis- 
sion. I learn also from the merchants, that in the more 
distant mountains, which have ceased to be tributary to 
Kachetnire, there are other beautiful tracts and countries, 
where the inhabitants are white and well-formed, and 
remarkable for their attachment to their native land, 
which they seldom quit. Some of these people have no 
King, nor even, as far as can be discovered, any religion ; 
though certain tribes abstain from fish, and consider it 
unclean. 

I shall add what was related to me a few days ago by 
a fine old fellow, who married a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Kachemire. At the jmriod when Jehan~Guifre was 
making a diligent search after all persons connected with 
the royal family, this old man effected his escape to the 
mountains last mentioned, accompvnied by three domestics, 
scarcely knowing whither he w'as going. Wandering from 
place to place, he found himself at length in the midst of 
a small but beautiful district, where he was no sooner 
known than he experienced a cordial reception. The 
happy man was hulen with presents, and in the evening 
the handsomest girls were presented by their parents, and 
he was entreated to make his choice from them, that the 
country might be honoured with his offspring. My friend 
proceeded to another district in the vicinity and was 
received with equal kindness and respect : the evening 
ceremony was different, however, in one particular; as 

^ iProliably file goat-skins, tanned and coloured red, Mii, for which 
there is still a great demand all over these hills, more particularly 
in Ladak, and Yarkand, where bright-coloured leathers are largely 
employed in the manufacture of ixwts, and for bridles and trappings' 
of horses. See Cunningham’s London, 1854. 
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the husbands brought their wives, ' not the fathers their 
daughters ; observing that their neighbours were simpletons 
in having supplied him with the latter, because the 
children might not continue in their household, but must 
follow the footsteps of the daughters’ future husbands. 

Some few years since there existed great dissensions in 
the royal family of little Tibet, ^ a country bordering on 
Kachemire. One of the pretenders to the crown having 
applied secretly to the Governor of this kingdom for 
assistance, the latter was commanded by Chah Jehan to 
afford all the succour he might need. The Governor 
accordingly invaded Little Tibet, kIcw’ or put to flight the 
»»ther competitors, and left this prince in undisputed 
possession of the throne, subject to an annual tribute of 
crystal, musk, and wool. 'Thus circum.stanced, this petty 
King lias not well been able to avoid paying his personal 
obeisance to Aureng-Zebe, bringing with him some of these 
articles as presents; but he is come with so wretched a 
retinue that I should never have taken him for a person 
of distinguished rank. My Xavaab invited this personage 
to dinner, hoping to obtain some information conceniing 
those mountainous regions. He informed us that his 
kingdom was bounded on the east by Great Tibet ; that it 
was thirty or forty leagues in breadth ; that he was very 
poor, notwithstanding the crystal, musk, and wool, which 
he had in small quantities ; and that the opinion generally 
entertained of his possessing gold mines was quite erroneous. 

* The system of polyandry, strictly confined to brothers, still prevails 
in Ladak. ' Each family of brothers has only one wife iie common. 
The most usual number of husbands is two, but three, and even four 
husbands, are not uncommon. This system prevails, of course, only 
among the poorer classes, for the rich, as in all Eastern countries, 
generally have two or jhree wives, according to their circumstances. 
Polyandry is the principal check to the increase of population, an^ how- 
ever revolting it may be to our feelings, it was a most politic measure 
for a poor country which does not produce sufficient food for its inhabi- 
tants.’ — Cunningham’s Ladik, p. 306. London, 1854. 

° Or Baltistan, as it is now called. 
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The country, in certain parts,’ he added, 'piwluces ex- 
cellent fruit, particularly melons, but the winters are most 
severe, because of the deep snows.’ The inhabitants 
heretofore were Gentiles, but the great majority have 
become Mahometan, as well as himself ; of the sect of the 
Chios, which is that of all Persia. 

He spoke also of the attempt made by Chah-Jehan, 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, to conquer Great Tibet, a 
country frequently invaded by the Kings of Kachemire.^ 
The army, after a difficult march of sixteen days through 
the mountains, besieged and took a fortress, which threw 
the inhabitants into such consternation that the conquest 
of the kingdom would no doubt have been completed if 
the army had immediately crossed a certain celebrated and 
rapid river, and marched boldly to the capital city. The 
season, however, was advanced, and the governor of Kache- 
mire, who commanded the troops, apprehending he might 
be overtaken by the snow, determined to retreat. He 
placed a garrison in the fortress just captured, Intending to 
resume the invasion of the country early in tlie spring ; but 
that garrison most strangely and unexpectedly evacuated 
the castle, either through fear of the enemy, or from want 
of provisions, and Great Tibet escaped the meditated attack 
that had been deferred to the next spring. That kingdom 
being threatened with war by Aureng-Zebe, the King 
despatched an ambassador when informed of the Mogol’s 
arrival in Kachemire. The embassy was accompanied by 
various presents, the productions of the country ; such as 
crystal, musk, a piece of jade,^ and those valuable white 
tsiils taken from a species of cow peculiar to Great 'Tibet, 
which are attached by way of ornament to the ears of 
elephants.® The jade stone presented upon this occasion 
was of an extraordinary size, and therefore very precious. 

* In 1638 when All Mardan Khan was Governor of Kashmir, i.e, 
about twmly-sevm years before Bernier visited Kashmir. 

jachen in the onginal, a corruption of Yaskm, the Persian name 
for this mineral, see p. 298. ® .See p. 251, 
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Jttchen is in great estimation in the court of the Mogol : its 
colour is greenish, with white veins, and it is so hard as to 
be wrought only with diamond powder. Cups and vases are 
made of this stone. I have some of most exquisite work- 
manship, inlaid with strings of gold, and enriched with 
precious stones. The ambassador’s train consisted of three 
or four cavaliers, and ten or twelve tall men, dried-up 
looking and lean, with very scanty beards like the Chinese, 
and common red caps,^ such as our seamen wear. The 

^ The Reil Cap sect of the Tibet Buddhists, called Dulcpa or Sham- 
mar, in contradistinction to the Vellow Cap or Gclupka sect, the 
followers of the gre.it reforming Ltima, named Tsong-khapa, born in 
1358, died 1419. He forbade clerical marritiges, prohibited necro- 
mancy, and introduced the custom of frequent conferences among the 
Lamas. Hi-s reforms led to a schism in the Tibetan Church. 

Bogle in his narrative of his mission to Tibet in 1774, pp. 179, 180 
(eilited by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Lonelon, 1876), gives 
an interesting account of an interview he had with a party of Red Caps, 
in April 177$, when on his return to Bengal : ‘A blind man, with a 
young wife, came into the court and serenaded us, He played on the 
fiddle underh.indwisc j she sang ; and both, assisted by a young boy, 
beat time hoppingly with their feet. The object of this compliment 
I fancy, it is needless to explain. Our musicians gave way to a parcel 
o'f mendicant priests. It may be necessary to state that there are two 
sets of clergy in Tibet, distinguished by, and classed under the names 
of. Yellow Caps and Red C.aps. The Dalai and Teshu Lamas are at 
the head of the Yellow Caps ; the Red Caps have their own Lamas and 
monasteries. In times of ohl there were violent ilisputes between them, 
in which the Yellow Caps got the victory, as well by the assistance of 
the Tartars as by their superior sanctity. But as I adhere to the 
tenets of this sect, and have acquired my knowledge of religion from 
its votaries, I will not here say much upon the subject lest it should be 
thought spiteful. I may be allowed, however, just to mention two 
things, which must convince every unprejudiced person of tVe wicked 
lives and false doctrines of the Red Caps. In the first place, many of 
the clergy marry ; and in the next, they persist, in opposition to religion 
and common sense, in wearing Red Caps. The priests who now 
visited us were of the last sect. There might be .about eight of them. 
Each held a staff in one hand and a rosary in the other. They formed 
into a circle, and began to chant their prayers, which, as I understood 
they were put up for my welfare, I was in no haste to interrupt. At 
length, to show them that however hostile to their principles I bore them 
no iiersonal grudge, I dismissed them with a few small pieces of silver.’ 
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remainder of the apparel was worthy of their head-gear. 
I rather think that four or five of these gentlemen wore 
swords, but the others followed the ambassador without 
staves or sticks. He entered into a negotiation with 
Auretig-Zebe, and promised on the part of his master that 
a mosque should be built in the capital, wherein prayers 
in the Mahometan form should be offered ; that the coin 
should bear on one side the impress of Aiireng-Zehe ; and 
that the Mogol should receive an annual tribute. But no 
person doubts that this treaty will be totally disregarded 
as soon as Aureng-Zehe has quitted Kachemire, and that the 
King of Great Tibet will no more fulfil its stipulations than 
he did those of the treaty concluded between him and 
Chah-Jehan. 

There was in the suite of the ambassador a physician, 
said to be from the kingdom of Kassa} and of the Lowy 
or iMina tribe ; a tribe which is the depositary of the law 
in Lassa as that of the Brehmens is in the Indies, with 
this difference, that the Brehmens of the Indies have no 
Calife or Pontiff', which these people have, M'ho is not 
only recognised as such in the kingdom of Imsso, but 
throughout all Tartar^, and is lionoured and reverenced 
as a divine personage. Tlie physician had a book of 
receipts which I could not persuade liim to sell ; the 
writing at a distance looked something like ours. We 
induced him to write down the alphabet, but he did this 
with so much difficulty, and his writing was so wretchedly 
bad in comparison with that in his book, that wc pro- 
nounced him an ignoramus. He n-as an ardent believer 
in metempsychosis, and entertained us with wonderful 
tales. Among others, he mentioned that when his Grand 
Imna was very old and on the point of death, he as- 
sembled the council, and declared to .them that his soul 
was going to pass into the body of an infant recently 
bom. The child was nourished with tender care; and 
when he had attained his sixth or seventh year, a large 
’ Lhasa, the capital of the U province of Tibet. 
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quantity of household furniture and wearing apparel was 
placed before hinij mixed up with his own, and he had the 
sagacity to discern which part was his own property, and 
which was not ; a decisive proof, the physician observed, 
how true is the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. At 
first I thought the man was speaking in irony, but I soon 
discovered that he was perfectly serious. One day I went 
to see him at the ambassador’s, taking a Kachemirian mer- 
chant acquainted with the language of Tibet with me as 
an interpreter, on the pretence that I desired to purchase 
certain stuffs which he had for sale, a species of felt about 
a foot wide ; but the real object of the visit was to obtain 
information concerning those imperfectly known regions. 
But I learnt little or nothing new : he only said generally 
that Great Tibet would bear no comparison with his own 
countiy ; that the latter was covered u ith snow more than 
five months in the year, and that it was frequently engaged 
in war with the Tartan ; but which Tartars these were he 
could not say. At length I found that the time passed 
with this man was misspent, for he was incapable of 
jinswering any one of the numerous questions I intended 
to ask. 

'I'lie following which I now relate is such a well- 
established fact that no one here doubts it, namely that 
it is not twenty years since caravans went annually from 
Kachemire to Kataj/.^ They used to traverse the mountains 
of Grcaf Tibet, enter Tartary, and reach Katay in about 
three months. It is an extremely difficult road, and there 
are impetuous torrents that can be crossed only by means 
of cords extended from rock to rock.- The caravans re- 
turned with miisi, China-wood [bois de Chine],-’ r/mbarh and 

* See p. 427, footnote *. 

“ This IS an early tj^ention of the lope suspension-bridges, jho!a<, 
which are common in Kashmir and Tibet, the ropos being i^jfide of 
hemp, or willow or birch twigs. 

’ Also known as China-root, used in the same way as sarsaparilla, to 
which species it lielongs. It is held in great esteem at the present day ■ 
in the native pharmacopoeias of India and China. 
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niamiron,^ a small root in great repute for the cure of bad 
eyes ; and in returning through Great Tibet they further 
loaded themselves with the produce of that country, such 
as mufk, crydal, jade, and especially with a quantity of very 
fine wool of two kinds, the first from the sheep of that 
country, and the latter which is known by the name of tonz, 
and resembles, as already observed, the beaver, and should 
rather be called hair than wool. But since Chah^Jelian s 
irruption into Great Tilutt, the King has not only inter- 
dicted the passage of caravans, but forbidden any person 
from Karheniire to enter his dominions. This is the reason 
why the caravans now take their departure from Patna on 
the Gaiigee so as to avoid his territories : they leave Great 
Tibet on the left and proceed directly to the kingdom of 
slaves, Lasxa.'^ 

In regard to the kingdom known here by the name of 
Kaclieguer, which is in my opinion the same as our maps 
call Kascar, I shall relate all the information I have col- 
lected from merchants, natives of that country, who when 
they heard that Aureng-Zebe intended to visit Kackemire, 
brought into this kingdom for sale a great number of young 
slaves, girls and boys. 

They say that Kaclieguer lies to the east of Kackemire 
inclining someAvhat to the northward ; ^ that the shortest 
route from one kingdom to the other is through Great Tibet, 
but, that passage being now shut, they were under the 
necessity of taking the road of Little Tibet. The first town 
they passed in returning was Gourtche,^ the last town de- 

* Still, under the name of Mavtiran-i-Chini, popnliir drug in the 
bazaars of the I’unjab. It is ground up with rose-water and then 
applied to the eyes. 

“ The route from Piitna to Lhasa was through Napaul, and z'rVi the 
Kuti (Nialam) Pass to Shigatze, and thence tr Lhasa. From Lhasa 
there was a trade-route to Sining Fu on the Chinese frontier, north-exst 
through Kokosai and the Charing Nor. This being the Patna-China 
route mentioned by Bernier on the next page. 

* As a matter of fact the town of Kashgar is due north of .Srinagar in 

Kashmir. ■* Gurez or Gurais; 
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pendent upon Kachemire, and four days' journey from the 
city of Kachemire : from Gourtche, they were eight days in 
reaching Etkerdou,^ the capital of LUtle Tibet ; and in two 
days more they came to a small town called Cheker,^ also 
within the territory of Little Tibet, and situated on a river 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. In fifteen days they 
came to a large forest, on the confines of Little Tibet, and 
in fifteen days more they arrived at Kachcgiier, a small 
town which was formerly the royal refsidenoe, though now 
the King of Kacheguer resides at Jottrketid,^ a little more to 
the north, and ten days' journey from Kacheguer. These 
merchants added that the distance firom the town of Kache- 
guer to Katay ■* is not more than a two months' voyage ; 
that caravans go thither every year, which return laden 
with the articles I have enumerated, and proceed to Persia 
by way of Ushek ; as there are others that go from Katay 
to l^atiia, in Hindoustan. They also informed me that the 
way from Kacheguer to Katay is through a small town, 
eight days’ journey from Colew, and that Coteti * is the last 
town on that side in the kingdom of Kacheguer. The road 
from Kachemire to Kacheguer, they said, is extremely bad, 
and among other difficult paths, there is the place where, in 
every season, you must go a quarter of a league over ice.® 

* .Skardii, taken by the Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1840. ViA Gnrcr, 
it is fourteen marches from Srinagar ; the marches may have been 
longer in Bernier’s time. 

- Shigar, on the river of that name. 

“ Yarkand is to tlie south-east of the town of Kashgar. 

■* It is interesting to note Bernier’s use of this word here. It is the 
name for China which would be used by his informants, the merchants 
from Kashgar, .see p. 426, although he was probably under the im- 
pression, a very common one at his time, that Katay or Cathay was a 
country to the north of China. Father Martini, in his A’ovvs Atlas 
(i6sS)> was om* of the first to fully recognise its identity with 
China. See p. 155 text, and footnote ’. * • 

Khotan. 

® This refers to a route from Skardii to Yarkand, which crossed the 
Baltero Glacier, which now, owing to changes in the ice, is no longer 
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This is all the information I could collect concerning 
these regions ; it is certainly confused and scanty, but after 
all -will be found tolerably complete considering the igno- 
rance of these people, seldom able to give reasons for any- 
thing, and that I had also to deal with interpreters who 
experienced the utmost difficulty both in clearly stating 
my interrogatories, and in explaining satisfactorily the 
answers.^ 

Here I intended to close this letter, or rather this book, 
and take my leave of you until our return to Delili ; but my 
inclination for writing is still strong, and I enjoy some 
leisure. I shall endeavour, therefore, to answer the five 
questions which you put to me in your last letter, on be- 
half of the industrious and inquisitive Mondeur Thevenot,- 
who makes greater and more important discoveries in his 
study than others who circumnavigate the globe. 

His first inquiry is, whether it be true that Jews have 
for a long period resided in the kingdom of Kachmire : 
whether they be in possession of the Holy Scriptures, and, 
if so, whether there be any discrepancy between their Old 
Testament and our own. 

The second request is, that I sliould communicate what- 
ever observations I may have made concerning the Moisson, 
or Season of the periodical rains in the Indies. 

The third, that I make him acquainted with my remarks 
and opinions upon the singular regularity of the winds and 
currents in the seas of the Indies. 

The fourth, whether the kingdom of Bengiile be as 
fertile, rich, and beautiful as is commonly reported. 

The fifth, tlmt I give a decisive opinion on the old con- 
troversies as to the causes of the Nile's increase. 

^ Hence doubtless arose the errors in stating the relative bearings of 
Kashiufr and Kafbgar, and Kashgar, Yarkand. 

> Melchisedec, the uncle of the Traveller, Jean de Th^venot {1633. 
1667), is the well-known Fublisher of travels (Fol. Paris, 1663 et se^.}, 
and was bom about 16*0, and died in 1692. He was the French 
Hakluyt and Purchas. 
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Anmer to the first Inquiry, concerning the Jews. 

I would be as much pleased as Monsieur Thevenol him- 
self if Jem were found in these mountainous regions; 1 
mean such Jeivs as he would no doubt desire to find, — 
Jetvs descended from the tribes transported by Shalmaneser : 
but you may assure that gentleman that although there 
seems ground for believing that some of them were for- 
merly settled in these countries, yet the whole population 
is at present either Gentile or Mahometan. In China, indeed, 
there are probably people of that nation, for I have lately 
seen letters in the hands of our reverend Father the Jesuit 
of Dehli, written by a German Jesuit from Pekin, wherein he 
states that he had conversed with Jen’s in that city, who 
adhered to the forms of Judaism and retained the books 
of the Old Testament^ They were totally ignorant of 

^ The first settlement of the Jews in China is said to have taken place 
in the third century B.c. John dc Marignolli, who was I’apal Legate 
to the court of the Great Khan, and was in Peking (Cainbalcc) in 1341, 
states that he had many and glorious disputations with the Jews and 
other sectaries, and also made a great harvest of souls in that Empire. 

The German Jesuit referred to was in all probability Father Johann 
.Adam Schall, or Schaal as sometimes given, a German from Zell (Celle 
in Hanover), not Cologne, as has been stated by some writers. Father 
.Schall was born in 1591, came to China in 1622, and died at Peking in 
1666. He was a great mathematician, and was one of those ‘ followers 
of the doctrine of the Lord of Heaven’ (I'.e. Christians), who were 
appointed to reform the Chinese calendar, the calculations of which 
had fallen into disorder. This was by a special decree of the Emperor, 
and the work was duly finished ‘ by means of the new system of the 
Foreigners ’ in 1628. Father .Schall was held in great esteem by the 
Emperor of China, who conferred upon him the Mandarin’s button of 
the first grade, and os we know from independent Chinese sources the 
very great esteem in which this missionary from Je-rh-ma-ni (Germany) 
was held by all classes in the Chinese Empire, at Peking and elsewhere, it 
is quite likely that the Chinese Jews would ask him to rule over them. 
Schall was a constant contributor to Kircher’s stores of learning, and 
his, portrait in Chines? official dress will be found a^ p. ii3ofC.4i«a 
lUustrata, in which work a copy of the inscription tablets on thf Jesuit 
tburch at Peking, built by Schall, is given at p. 107, from which we 
learn his birthplace as follows, . . hater • Joannes • ArtAMtts 
SCIIAL • A ■ ZELL • GERMAN us • . . . 
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the death of Jesus Chhist and had expressed a wish to 
appoint the Jesuit their Kakan ^ if he would abstain from 
swine’s flesh. 

There are, however, many signs of Judaism to be found 
in this countiy. On entering the kingdom after crossing 
the Pire-penjale mountains, the inhabitants in the frontier 
villages struck me as resembling Jem. Their countenance 
and manner, and that indescribable peculiarity which en- 
ables a traveller to distinguish the inhabitants of different 
nations, all seemed to belong to that ancient people. You 
are not to ascribe what I .say to mere fancy, the Jewish 
appearance of these villagers having been remarked by 
our Jesuit Father, and by several other Europeans, long 
before I visited Kachemiiv. 

A second sign is the prevalence of the name of Mousa, 
which means Moses, among the inhabitants of this city, 
notwithstanding they are all Mahometans. 

A third is the common tradition that Solomon visited 
this country, and that it was he M ho opened a passage for 
the waters by cutting the mountain of BaramouU. 

A fourth, the belief that Moses died in the city of 
Kachemire, and that his tomb is within a league of it. 

And a fifth may be foimd in the generally received 
opinion that the small and extremely ancient edifice seen 
on one of the high hills was built by Solomon ; and it is 
therefore called the Throne oj' Solomon to this day.“ 

You will see then, that 1 am not disposed to deny that 
Jews may have taken up their residence in Kachemire.’'^ 

* Kbakan, or more properly Kbaqan, tbc Kaydyos of tbe Byzantine 
historians, the title of the Mogol Chingiz, and those who succeeded him 
on the throne of Northern China. The Great Caan of the early 
travellers, “ .See p. 399. 

’ In recent times visitors to Kashmir seeing the names Rahimju, Lusju, 
Julju, etc., etc., common ones among tbe trad.speoplc who cater fur 
foreign visitors in Srinagar, written up as Kaiiim Jew, Lus Jew, Jul 
Jew, have imagined that the bearers of these names were Jews by 
nationality ! ! The Jewish cast of features of many of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir is noticed by many modern travellers. 
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The purity of their law, after a lapse of ages, may have 
heeu corrupted, until, having long degenerated into 
idolatiy, they were induced, like many other pagans, to 
adopt the creed of Mahomet.^ 

It is certain that many Jms are settled in Persia, at luir 
and Hifspan ; and in Hindouslait, towards Goa and Cochin." 
1 also learn that in Ethiopia, where they are very numer- 
ous, these people are remarkable for courage and military 
prowess; and if I am to believe two ambassadors from 
the EthiopiaH King, lately at this court, there was a Jew, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, grown so formidable, tliat he 
endeavoured to erect an independent kingdom in a certain 
small and mountainous district difficult of access. 


A ii.noer to the second Inquiry, concerning the 
Periodical Rains in the Indies. 

The sun is so strung and oppressive in the Indies during 
the whole year, particularly during eight months, that the 
ground would be completely burnt, and rendered sterile 
and uninhabitable, if Providence did not kindly provide 
a remedy, and wisely ordain that in the month of July, 
when the heat is most intense, rains begin to fall, which 
continue three successive mouths. The temperature of 

1 The Moslem hislurian known as Albcrimi, who was born in a.ij. 
973 i says in his description of Kashmir, talking of the inhabitants : 
‘They arc particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country, and therefore take always much care to keep a .stronghold 
upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, 
but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people.' — P. 205, vol. i., English 
Ed. by Dr. Edward C. Dachau. London ; Triibncr, 1888. 

‘‘‘ "It is said that Jews settled in Cochin in the first year •f the 
Christian era, and from copperplates still extant it is put beyond doubt 
that the Jewish church W'as firmly established there by the eighth cen- 
tury, There is a regular Jews’ quarter in the town of Cochin. 
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tile air thus becomes supportable, and the earth is rendered 
fruitful. These rains are not, however, so exactly regular 
as to descend undeviatingly on the same day or week. 
According to the observations I have made in various 
places, particularly in Dehli, where I resided a long time, 
they are never the same two years together. Sometimes 
they commence or terminate a fortnight or three weeks 
sooner or later, and one year they may be more abundant 
than another. I have even known two entire years pass 
without scarcely a drop of rain, and the consequences of 
that extraordinaiy drought were wide-spreading sickness 
and famine. It should be observed too that the rainy 
season is earlier or later, and more or less plentiful, in 
different countries, in proportion to their proximity or 
remoteness from one another. In Beiigale, for instance, 
and along the coast of Koromemdef, as far as the Island of 
Ceylon, the rains begin and end a month sooner than to- 
ward the coast of Malabar ; and in Beiigale they fall very 
violently for four months, in the course of which it some- 
times pours during eight days and nights without the least 
intermission. In Dehli and Agra, however, the rains are 
neither so abundant nor of such long continuance ; two or 
three days often elapsing without the slightest shower ; and 
from dawn of day to nine or ten o’clock in the morning, 
it commonly rains very little, and sometimes not at all. It 
struck me very particularly that the rains come from dif- 
ferent quarters in different countries. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dehli they come from the east, where Beiigale is 
situated ; in the province of Bengale and on the coast of 
Koromahdel, from the south ; and on the coast of Malabar 
almost invariably from the west. 

I have also remarked one thing, about which, indeed, 
there is a perfect agreement of opinion in these parts, — 
that accordingly as the heat of sumtiler comes earlier or 
later, is more or less violent, or lasts a longer or shorter 
time, so the rains come sooner or later, are more or less 
abundant, and continue a longer or a shorter period. 
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From these observations I have been led to believe that 
the heat of the earth and the rarefaction of the air are 
the principal causes of these rains which they attract. 
The atmosphere of the circumjacent seas being colder^ 
more condensed, and thicker, is filled with clouds drawn 
from the water by the great heat of the summer, and 
which, driven and agitated by the winds, discharge them- 
selves naturally upon land, where the atmosphere is hotter, 
more rarefied, lighter, and less resisting than on the sea ; 
and thus this discharge is more or less tardy and plentiful, 
according as the heat comes early or late, and is more or 
less intense. 

It is also in accord with the observations contained in 
this dissertation to suppose that if the rains commence 
sooner on the coast of Kotomandd than on the coast of 
Matahar, it is only because the summer is earlier; and 
that it is earlier may be owing to particular causes which it 
would not perhaps be difficult to ascertain if the country 
were properly examined. We know that according to the 
different situations of lands, in respect of seas or mountains, 
and in proportion as they are sandy, hilly, or covered with 
wood, summer is felt more or less early, and with gi'eater 
(IT le.ss violence. 

Nor is it surprising that the rains come from different 
(juarters ; that on the coast of Koromandel, for example, 
they come from the south, and on the Malabar coast from 
the west ; because it is apjiarently the nearest sea which 
sends the rain ; and the sea nearest the Koromandel coast, 
and to which it is more immediately exposed, lies to the 
south ; as the sea which washes the coast of Malabar is to 
the west, extending itself towards Bab-el-mandet, Arabia, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

I have imagined, iy fine, that although we see at Dehli 
the sainy clouds come from the east, yet theil* origin (nay 
be. in the seas which lie to the south of that city: and 
being intercepted by some mountains or lands whose at- 
mosphere is colder, more condensed and resisting, they 

2e . • 
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arb forced to tum^ aside and discharge themselves in a 
country where the air is more rarefied, and which conse- 
quently ofiers less resistance. 

I had almost forgotten to notice another fact which fell 
under my observation while living in Dekli. There never 
falls any heavy rain until a great quantity of clouds have 
passed, during several days, to the westward ; as if it were 
necessary that the expanse of atmosphere to the west of 
Dehli should be first filled with clouds, and that those 
clouds finding some impediment, such as air less hot and 
less rarefied, and therefore more condensed and more cap- 
able of resistance ; or encountering other clouds and con- 
trary winds, they become so thick, overcharged and heavy, 
as to burst and descend in rain ; in the same manner as it 
happens when clouds are driven by the wind against some 
lofty mountain. 

Answer to the third Inquiry, concerning the Regularity of 

the Currents of the Sea, and the Winds in the Indies. 

As soon as the rains cease, which happens commonly 
about the beginning of October, the sea takes its course 
toward the South, and the cold North wind rises. This 
wind continues four or five months without any intermis- 
sion. It blows the whole of this time with equal force, 
unattended with tempests, and always from the same quar- 
ter, excepting sometimes for a single day when it changes 
or lulls. After the expiration of this period, the winds 
blow for about two months without any regularity. This 
is called the intermediate season, or, as the Dutch have very 
correctly named it, the time of the doubtful and variable 
winds. These two months being passed, the sea resumes 
its course from the South to the North, and the South wind 
comtnences dad continues to blow and the current continues 
to run four or five months from the same quarter. There 
then elapse about two months more, which constitute the _ 
other intermediate season. In these intervals Navigation 
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is extremely difficult and perilous, but during the two sea- 
sons it is very easy, pleasant, and safe, excepting only the 
latter part of the South-wind season. It ought not, there- 
fore, to excite your surprise that the Indians, who are a very 
timid people and ignorant of the art of navigation, under- 
take pretty long and important voyages ; such as from Ben- 
gale to Tanassery, Achem, Malacca, Siam, and Makascar, or to 
Maslipalam, Ceylon, the Maldives, Moka, and Bender-Abbassy. 
They are of course very careful to avail themselves of the 
favourable Season for going and the favourable season for 
returning. It often happens, however, that they are de- 
tained beyond the proper time, overtaken by bad weather, 
and wre<'ked. This is indeed sometimes the ease with 
Europeans, althougli they be far better Sea-ineii, bolder 
and more skilful, and the condition and equipment of 
whose vessels are so greatly superior. Of the two inter- 
mediate Seasons, the one which follows the South wind is 
without comparison the more dangerous, being much more 
subject to storms and sudden squalls. That wind, even 
during the season, is generally more impetuous and unequal 
than the North wind. I must not omit to notice in this 
{dace, that toward the end of the Season of the South-wind 
and during the rains, although there be a perfect calm out 
at sea, yet near the coasts, for a disbince of fifteen or twenty 
leagues, the weather is extremely tempestuous. The cap- 
tains of European and other vessels should consequently be 
careful to approach the coast of the Indies, that of Surale or 
MasUpatam, for instance, just after the termination of the 
rains ; otherwise they incur great risk of being dashed on 
shore. " 

Such is the order of the seasons in the Indies, so far at 
least as my observations justify me in speaking upon the 
subject. I wish it were in my power to trace every effect 
to its^ true cause ; bul how is it possible to unravel these 
profound secrets of Nature ! I have imagined, in the first 
place, that the air by which our Globe is surrounded ought 
to be considered one of its component parts, just as^much 
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as the waters of the sea and rivers ; because both tlie one 
and the other gravitating on this globe, and tending to the 
same common centre, are in this manner united to om 
sphere. The Globe then is formed of three bodies, — air, 
water, and earth. Secondly, our Globe being suspended 
and balanced in that free and unresisting space wherein 
it pleased the Creator to place it, would be easily displaced 
if it came in contact with any unknown body. Thirdly, 
the sun, after having crossed the line, while moving towartl 
one of the Poles, towards the Arctic Pole, for example, 
darting its beams that way, produces sufficient impression 
to depress in some measure the Arctic Pole, which is 
depressed more and more in jiroportion as the sun advances 
towards the Tropic ; and in the same manner, the snn 
permits it again to rise gradually in proportion as it 
returns toward the Eqicalor ; until the same effect is pro- 
duced by the power of its rays on the side of the Antarctic 
Pole. 

Taking for granted the truth of these suppositions, and 
considering them conjointly with the diurnal motion of the 
earth, it is not without reason that the Indians affirm that 
the sun conducts and draws along with it both the sea and 
the wind ; because, if it be true that, having passed the 
line on its way toward one of the Poles, the sun causes a 
change in the direction of the earth’s axis and a depression 
of the Pole, it follows as a necessary consequence, that the 
other Pole is elevated, and that the sea and air, which are 
two fluid and heavy bodies, run in this declension. It is 
therefore correct to say, that the sun advancing toward 
one Pole causes on that side two great and regular 
currents, — the current of the sea and the current of the 
air, which latter constitutes the Monsoon-wind ; as the sun 
is the cause of two opposite currents when it returns 
toward the dthcr Pole. 

Upon this theory it may, I think, be said that there are 
only two main and contrary flows [flux] of the sea, one from 
the Northern and the other from the Southern Pole ; that if 
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there existed a sea from one Pole to the other, wliich 
passed through Europe, we should there find these two 
currents regulated in every respect as in the Indies, and that 
the reason why this regularity is not general is that the 
seas are intercepted by lands, which obstruct, break, and 
diversify their course ; in the same manner as some 
persons allege that the usual flux and reflux of the sea is 
prevented in those seas which, like the Mediterranean, 
stretch from East to West. According to this theory, 
it might also, in my opinion, be maintained that there 
are only two principal and opposite currents of air or 
wind, and that in regard to them the same regularity 
would reign generally, if the earth were also perfectly and 
generally smooth, and similar throughout. 

A nswer to iiu' fourth Inquiry, as to the fertility, wealth 
and beauty of the Kingdom f Bengale. 

/ 

h Egtjpl has been represented in every age as the finest 
jmd most fruitful country in the world, and even our modem 
writers deny that there is any other land so peculiarly 
favoured by nature : but the knowledge I have acquired of 
Bengale, during two visits paid to that kingdom, inclines 
me to believe that the pre-eminence ascribed to Egypt is 
rather due to Bengale. ' The latter country produces rice 
in such abundance that it supplies not only the neigh- 
bouring but remote states. It is carried up tire Ganges as 
far as Patna, and exported by sea to MasUpatam and many 
other ports on the coast of Koromandel. It is also sent to 
foreign kingdom;^ principally to the island of Ceylon and 
the Maldives, bengale abounds likewise in sugar, with 
which it supplies the kingdoms of Golkotida and the 
Karnatic, where ve^ little is grown, Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia, through the towns of Moka and Basshra, and* even 
Persia, by way of Bender-Abbasi. Bengale likewise is cele- 
brated for its sweetmeats^specially in places inhabited 
by Portuguese, who are skilful in the art of preparing 
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thenij and with whom they are an article of considerable 
trade. Among other fruits, they preserve large citront, 
such as we have in Europe, a certain delicate root about 
the length of sarsaparilla, that common fruit of the Indies 
called amba,^ another called ananas,"^ small mirobolans,^ 
which are excellent, limes, and ginger. 

Bengale, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Egj^pt ; 
but if this be a defect, it is attributable to the inhabitants, 
who live a great deal more upon rice than the Egyptians, 
and seldom taste bread. Nevertheless, wheat is cultivated 
in sufficient quantity for the consumption of the countiy, 
and for the making of excellent and cheap sea-biscuits, 
with which the crews of European ships, English, Dutch 
and Portuguese, are supplied. The three or four sorts of 
vegetables which, together with rice and butter,* form the 
chief food of the common people, are purahased for the 
merest trifle, and for a single roupie twenty or more good 
fowls may be bought. Geese and ducks are proportionably 
cheap. There are also goats and sheep in abundance ; 
and pigs are obtained at so low' a price that the Por- 
tuguese, settled in the eountrj', live almost entirely 
upon pork. This meat is salted at a cheap rate by the 
Dutch and English, for the supply of their vessels. Fish 
of every species, whether fresh or salt, is in the same 
}>rofusion. In a word, Bengale abounds with every 

^ See p. 249. 

' This ib the name, from the Brazilian nana or nanas, of the pine- 
apple in every countiy where it has been introduced from its original 
habitat in America, except England. This fruit is now very common 
in many parts of India, especially in those places that were Portuguese 
settlements, or came under the influence of that people. 

* Myrobalatib, the general name then given to various dried fruits 
and kernels exported from India from a very remote period, and which 
had a high reputation in the mediaeval pbarmac'tpaeia. 

* Ttkat is, ghdb, which is clarified butter. In preparing it, the butter 
is boiled until all the watery particles and curds have been thrown off 
by repeated shimmings. Vlhen the liquid is clear oil, it is poured into 
a vessel to cool, which it does in a granulated form, and if originally 
well boiled, will keep fur years without taint. 
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necessary of life ; and it is this abundance that has 
induced so many Portuguese, Half-castes^ and other 
Christians, driven from their different settlements by the 
Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom. The 
Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches and are 
permitted the free and unmolested exercise of their 
religion, assured me that Ogotili alone contains from eight 
to nine thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the 
kingdom their number exceeded fivc-and-twenty thousand. 
The rich exuberance of the country, together with the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the native women, has 
given rise to a proverb in common use among the 
Portuguese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom of Beugale 
has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
departure. 

In regard to valuable commodities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted with no country 
where so great, a variety is found. Besides the sugar I 
have spoken (»f, and which may be placed in the list of 
valuable commodities, there is in Bengalc such a quantity 
of cotton and silks, that the kingdom may be called the 
'common storehouse for those two kinds of merchandise, 
not of Hiiidoustan or the Empire of the Great Mogol only, 
but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe. 
I have been sometimes amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton clotlis, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and 
coloured, which the Hollanders alone export to different 
places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, the 
Portuguese, and the native merehants deal also in these 
articles to a considerable extent. The same mdy be said 
of the silks and silk stuffs of all sorts. It is not possible 
to conceive the quantity drawn every year from Beugale 
for the supply of the whole of the Mogol Empire, as far 
as. Eahor and CaSol, and generally of all* tliose :jpreign 
pations to which the cotton cloths are sent. The silks 
are not certainly so fine as those of Persia, Spria, Sapd, 
. 1 Mestices, in the original. 
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aad Band^ but they are of a much lower price; and I 
know from indisputable authority that, if they were well 
selected and wrought with care, they might be manu- 
factured into most beautiful stuffs. The Dutch have some- 
times seven or eight hundred natives employed in tlieir silk 
factory at Kastem-Eazar, where, in like manner, the English 
and other merchants employ a proportionate number. 

Bengale is also the principal emporium for saltpetre. A 
prodigious quantity is imported from Patna,^ It is carried 
down the Ganges with great facility, and the Dutch and 
English send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, 
and to Europe. 

Lastly, it is from this fruitful kingdom, that the best 
lac, opium, wax, civet, long pepper, and various drugs are 
obtained ; and biilier,^ which may appear to you an in- 
considerable article, is in such plenty, that although it 
be a bulky article^ to exjmrt, yet it is sent by sea to num- 
berless places. 

^ baida and Beirut (Beyrout), still great silk-producing places, cm the 
shores of the Levant. Saida, dose to the ancient site of .Sidon, and 
Beirut about 25 miles to the not Ih. 

“ One of the principal refineries of sallpcUe was at Chuprah, about 
25 miles from Patna, where the French, Dutch, and Portuguese had 
factories. 

^ Ghee, see p. 438. There is still a large export trade in this 
artidc, and the following table shows the quantity and salue of ghee 
consigned from India, to foreign countries, fiom recent returns : 


I'/iree mouths, ui April to yoth June. 


< 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Quantity in lbs., . 

469,581 

611,254 

530,543 

Value in Rupees, . 

1,69,90s 

2,26,940 

t 

2,00,117 


* On' account of the unwieldy nature of the large vessels made of 
dried skins (kuppah in Hindostanee), in which it was then exported. 
At the present time ghee is as a rule shipped in iron ‘ dnims ’ or large 
tin canisters, 
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It is fair to acknowledge, however, that strangers seldom 
find the air salubrious, particularly near the sea. There 
was a great mortality among the Dutch and English when 
they first settled in Betigale ; and I saw in BaUmr'^ two 
very fine English vessels, which had remained in that port 
a twelvemonth in consequence of the war with Holland, 
and at the expiration of that period, were unable to put to 
sea, because the greater part of the crews had died. Both 
the English and Dulch now live with more caution and the 
mortality is diminished, llic masters of vessels take care 
that their crews drink less punch ; nor do they permit 
them so frequently to visit the Indian women, or the dealers 
ill and tobacco. Good Vin de Grave or Canary and 
Chiras wines, taken in moderation, are found excellent 
preservatives against the effects of bad air, therefore I 
maintain that those who live carefully need not be sick, 
nor will the mortality be greater among them than with 
the rest of the world. Bouhponge is a drink composed of 
arac, a spirit distilled from molasses, mixed with lemon 
juice, water and nutmeg; it is pleasant enough to the 
taste, but most hurtful to body and health. 

In describing the beauty of Bciigak, it should be re- 
marked that throughout a comitry extending nearly an 
hundred leagues in length, on both banks of the Gajiges, 

* The jxjrl of Balasui on the Orissa coast is still frequented by sloops 
from the Madras coast and Ceylon. In the Balasor District were 
several considerable ports in Bernier’s time. 

^ ' Boulcponges ' in the original. A curious combination of the name 
of the drink and the vessel in which it was brewed. Bok-Ponjis 
containing the laU of the Eiuaneer: A Bottle of Bed Ink ; The Decline 
and Fall of Ghosts, assd other ingredients, 2 vols. 8vo, was the name 
adopted in 1852 by H. Meredith Parker, a Bengal civilian well known 
in the Lower Provinces for his literary and dramatic tastes, as the title 
of a book which he wrote. Bowie is still the German name for punch, 
.and the allied drinks, * • 

^ The Bengal arrack was held in great repute in those days. Oving- 
Ion, in A voyage to Surait in the Year 16S6, Lend., 1696, says of it, 
‘Bengal is a much stronger spirit than that of Cea, though both are 
madc^se of by the Europeasts in making punch. 
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from Raje-Mehale to the sea, is an endless number of 
channels,^ cut, in bygone ages, from that river with im- 
mense labour, for the conveyance of merchandise and of 
the water itself, which is reputed by the Indians to be 
superior to any in the world. These channels are lined on 
both sides with towns and villages, thickly peopled with _ 
Gentiles •, and with extensive fields of rice, sugar, com, 
three or four sorts of vegetables, mustard, sesame for oil, 
and small mulberrif-trees, two or three feet in height, 
for the food of silk-worms. But the most striking and 
peculiar beauty of Beiigale is the innumerable islands filling 
the vast space between the two banks of the Ganges, in 
some places six or seven days’ journey asunder. These 
islands vary in size, but are all extremely fertile, surrounded 
with wood, and abounding in fruit-trees, and pine-apples, 
and covered with verdure ; a thousand water-channels run 
through them, stretching beyond the sight, and resembling 
long walks arched with trees. Several of the islands, 
nearest to the sea, arc now abandoned by the inhabitants, - 
who were exposed to the attacks and ravages of the 
Arracan^ pirates, spoken of in another place. At present 
they are a dreary waste, wherein no living creature is seen 
except antelojjes, hogs,'‘ and wild fowls, that attract tigers, 

* In the urigin<-il raiiaujr, from which it would alinosl .'vppoor that 
the artificial river embankments of licngal led Berniei to believe that 
the rivers themselves were canals, the work of human agency in times 
past ; although further on, at p. 453, he states that the periodical rains 
in Bengal obviate the necessity of cutting irrigation canals in that 
country, as has to be done in Kgypt. 

“ Remains of houses and embankmeDts have been found in isolated 
parts of this tract, called the Sundaibans ; and various attempts, which 
have been to some extent successful in the northern portion, at reclaim- 
ing and cultivating the land have been made from time to time since 
the British acquired Bengal. 

* ^n the original, ‘ Corsoires Franguys dc llakan see p. 175. 

* Juitgle fowl. In the original, volaille dtvenus sauvages, Bernier 
being apparently under the impression that the jungle fowl to be itiet 
with in the Sundarbans were descended from domestic poultry that- 
escaped and became wild. 
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which sometimes swim from one island to another. In 
traversing the Ganges in small rowing boats, the usual 
mode of conveyance among these islands, it is in many 
places dangerous to land, and great care must be had that 
the boat, which during the night is fastened to a tree, be 
.kept at some distance from the shore, for it constantly 
happens that some person or another falls a prey to tigers. 
These ferocious animals are very apt, it is said, to enter 
into the boat itself, while the people are asleep, and to 
carry away some victim, who, if we are to believe the 
boatmen of the country, generally happens to be the 
stoutest and fattest of the party. 

I remember a nine days’ voyage that I made from Pipli 
to Ogouli, among these islands and channels, which I can- 
not omit relating, as no day passed without some extra- 
ordinary accident or adventure. When my seven-oared 
scallop had_ conveyed us out of the river of Pipli} and we 
had advanced three or four leagues at sea, along the coast, 
on our way to the islands and channels, we saw the sea 
covered with fish, apparently large carp, which were pur- 
sued by a great number of dolphins. I desired my men to 
row that way, and perceived that most of them were lying 
on their side as if they had been dead ; some moved slowlj 
along, and others seemed to be struggling and turning 
about as if stupefied. We caught four-and-twenty with our 
hands, and observed that out of the mouth of every one 
issued a bladder, like that of a carp, which was full of air 
and of a reddish colour at the end. I easily conceived that 

^ Fippli (Pipilipatam of Blaeu’s map), at one time a very famous 
port, and the most important harbour on the Orissa coast, on the 
Subamareka River, about l6 miles from its mouth, the earliest mari- 
time settlement of the English in Bengal, founded in 1634, on the ruins 
of the Portuguese factory. Owing to changes in the course of the river 
not one stone now remains to mark the spot where the ihmous post once 
stpod. It was probably here that. Bernier saw the English vessels he 
mentions at p. 441. Subamareka, about la miles from the mouth of 
' the river, now a mere resort for fishing boats, was also at one time a 
considemblc harbour of the Balasor district, after the decay of Pippli. 
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it was this bladder which prevented the fish from sinking, 
but could never understand why it thus protruded, unless 
it were that having been long and closely pursued by the 
dolphins, they made such violent efforts to escape, that the 
bladder swelled, became red, and was forced out of the 
mouth. I have recounted this circumstance to a hundred, . 
sailors, whom I found incredulous ; with the exception, in- 
deed, of a Dutch pilot, who informed me that, sailing in a 
large vessel along the coasts of China, his attention was 
arrested by a similar appearance, and that putting out their 
boat they caught, as we did, with only their hands, many 
of the fish. 

The day following we arrived, at rather a late hour, 
among the islands ; and having chosen a spot that appeared 
free from tigers, we landed and lighted a fire. I ordered 
a couple of fowls and some of the fish to be dressed, and 
we made an excellent supper. The fish was delicious. I 
then re-embarked, and ordered my men to row on till night, 
There would have been danger in losing our way in the 
dark among the different channels, and therefore we re- 
tired out of a main channel in search of a snug creek, 
where we passed the night ; the boat being fastened to a 
thick branch of a tree, at a prudent distance from the 
shore. While keeping watch, I witnessed a Vhenmnaion 
of Nature such as I had twice observed at Dehli. I beheld 
a lunar rainbow, and awoke the whole of my company, 
who all expressed much surprise, especially two Portuguese 
pilots, whom I had received into the boat at the request 
of a friend. They declared that they had neither seen 
nor heard of such a rainbow. 

The third day, we lost ourselves among the channels, 
and I know not how we should have recovered our right 
course, had we not met with some Portuguese, who were 
employed in making salt on one of the islands. This night 
again, our boat being under shelter in a small channel, my 
Portuguese, who were full of the strange appearance on the . 
preceding night, and kept their eyes constantly jfixed' 
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toward the heavens, roused me from my sleep and pointed 
out another rainbow as beautiful and as well defined as the 
last. You are not to imagine that I mistake a halo for an 
iris. I am familiar with the former, because during the 
rainy season at DehH, there is scarcely a month in which a 
halo is not frequently seen round the moon. But they 
'appear only when that luminaty is very high above the 
horizon : I have observed them three and four nights 
successively, and sometimes I have seen them doubled. 
The iris of which I speak was not a circle about the moon, 
l)iit was placed in an opposite direction, in the same 
relative position as a solar raiulmw. Whenever I have 
seen a night iris, the moon has been at the west and the 
iris at the east. The moon was also nearly complete in its 
orb, because otherwise the beams of light would not, 1 
(•oiiceive, be sufficiently powerful to form the rainbow ; nor 
was the iris so white as the halo, but more strongly marked, 
and a variety of colours was even discernible. Thus you 
see that 1 am more happy than the ancients, who, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, had observed no lunar rainbows before his 
time. 

• In the evening of the fourth day we withdrew, as usual, 
out of the main channel to a place of security, and passed 
a most extraordinary night. Not a breath of -wind was 
felt, and the air became so hot and suffocating that we 
could scarcely breathe. The bushes aromid us were so full 
of glow-worms that they seemed ignited ; and fires resem- 
bling flames arose every moment to the great alarm of our 
sailors, who did not doubt that they were .so many devils. 
Two of these luminous appearances were very remarkable. 
One was a great globe of fire, which continued longer than 
the time necessary to repeat a Pater, the other looked like 
a small tree all in flames, and lasted above a quarter of an 
hour. • , 

The night of the fifth da^ was altogether dreadful and 
perilous. A storm arose so violent, that although we were, 
as we thought, in excellent shelter under trees, and our 
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boat carefully fastened, yet our cable was broken, and we 
should have been driven into the main channel, there 
inevitably to perish, if I and my two Portuguese had not, 
by a sudden and spontaneous movement, entwined our 
arms round the branches of trees, which we held tightly 
for the space of two hours, while the tempest was raging 
with unabated force. No assistance was to be expected 
from my Indian boatmen, whose fears completely over- 
came them, Our situation while clinging for our lives to 
the trees was indeed most painful ; the rain fell as if 
poured into the boat from backets, and the lightning and 
thunder were so vivid and loud, and so near our heads, that 
we despaired of surviving this horrible night.' 

Nothing, however, could be more pleasant than the 
remainder of the voyage. We arrived at Ogouly on the 
ninth day, and my eyes seemed never sated with gazing on 
the delightful country through which we passed. My 
trunk, however, and all my wearing-apparel were wet, the 
poultry dead, the 6sh spoilt, and the whole of my biscuits 
soaked with rain. 

Answer to the Jiflh Inquiry, concerning the Periodical 
Rising of the Nile. 

I know not whether my solution of this fifth question 
will be satisfactoiy ; but I shall impart opinions formed 
after having been twice a witness of the increase, after ‘ 
having given to the subject the whole of my attention, and 
after making certain observations in the Indies which afford 
some facilities for the disquisition, which must have been 
wanting to tire great man who has written so ingeniously 
and learnedly on this interesting topic, although he never 
saw Egypt but in his study. 

I 

' Bernier appears to have travelled from Pippli to Ilooghly, norby 
the main channel of the river, but through minor channels. All those 
who are familiar with the nature of the Sundarban tracts will be able 
to testify to the vividness of the traveller’s description of his journey. 
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I have already mentioned that while the two Ethiopian 
ambassadors were at Dehli, my Agah, Danechmend-kan, 
whose thirst for knowledge is incessant, invited them 
frequently to his house, and that I was always one of the 
party.^ His object was to be made acquainted with the 
state of their country, and the nature of its government. 
'Among other subjects, we spoke a great deal about the 
source of the Nile, which is called by them Abbabile. 
They spoke of its source as of a thing generally well 
known, and concerning which no one entertained any 
doubt. One of the ambassadors had even seen it, accom- 
panied by a Mogol who had returned with him to 
HindotMlan. They told us that the source of the river 
Nile is in the country of the Agatie ; that it gushes out of 
the earth by two large and bubbling springs near one 
another, and forming a small lake of about thirty or forty 
paces in length ; that the river issuing from this lake is of 
considerable size, and that in its progress it receives many 
tributary waters, which swell it to an important stream. 
They went on to observe, that this stream pursues a 
winding course, and forms an extensive peninsula ; and 
that after descending from several steep rocks, it falls into 
a large lake, in the countiy of Dumbia, only four or five 
days’ journey from the .source, and three short journeys 
from Gander, the capital of Ethiopia ; that having traversed 
this lake, the river leaves it, with the accession of all the 
waters which fall into the lake ; passes through Sonnar, the 
chief city of the Fiinges or Barberis, tributaries to the King 
of. Ethiopia, whence, tumbling among the cataracts, it 
pursues its way into the plains of Messer, that is, Egypt, 
When the ambassadors had furnished these particulars 
as to the source and course of the Nile, I wished to form 
some idea of the situation of the country where the source 
• 

* See p. 134 et sef. * • 

3 The Arabic Misr, meaning reddish-brown mud, or i^erhaps from 
Ihe Hebrew Mazer, the fortified, referring to the natural strength of 
the country. 
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is found: I therefore inquired in what part of Africa, 
relatively to Bab-el-mgfidel, Dimhia is situated. But they 
could return no other answer than that it lay toward the 
West. I was surprised to hear this observation, especially 
from the Mahometan ambassador, who ought to be better 
informed than a Christian of the relative bearings of places, 
because all Mahometans are bound, when repeating their 
prayers, to look toward Meca. He also persisted in saying 
that Dmnbia is situated to the west of Bab-el-mandel ; so 
that the source of the river Nile, aceonling to these 
ambassadors, is considerably to the north of the equator, 
and not to the south, where it is placed by Ptolemy, and in 
all our maps. 

We inquired further of them when it rained in Ethiojun, 
anti whether the rains were periodical in that countrj- 
as in the Indies. They answered that it seldom or never 
rained along the coast of the lied Sea, from Siiaketi, 
Arltiko, and the island of Masoum, to Bah-cl-mandel, any 
more than at Moka, in Arahia Felix, on the opposite shore 
of that sea. In the interior of the country, however, in 
the province of the Agaus, in Dnnihia, and the circumjacent 
provinces, the rains were very heavy during the two hottesf 
months of summer, those months when it also rains in the 
Indies, and exactly the time when, according to my com- 
putation, the increa.se of the Nile in Egypt takes place. 
They were quite aware, the amba.ssador.s added, that the 
swelling of that river and the inundations of Egypt were 
caused by the rains of Ethiopia; and that the former 
country owed its fecundity to the slime conveyed and 
depositell thither by the Nile, It was from these circum- 
stances, they observed, that the Kings of Ethiopia derived 
the right of exacting tribute from Egypt ; and when that 
kingdom was subdued by the Mahometans, and its Christian 
population became oppressed and er^posed to every ^in- 
dignity, the Ethiopian Monarch had thoughts of turning 
the course of the river toward the lied Sea, a measure 
which would have destroyed the fertility of Egypt, mA • 
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consequently proved ruinous to the country: but the 
project appeared so gigantic, if not impracticable, that the 
attempt was never made to carry it into execution.^ 

All these particulars I had already been made acquainted 
with when at Moka, in the course of various conversations 
with ten or a dozen Gander merchants, sent every year to 
""that city by the King of Ethiopia for purposes of traffic 

* This is a very curious version of the mediaival belief in Europe that 
the Abyssinian King, Prester John, received a lai^e tribute from the 
Sultan of Egypt to prevent him from diverting the course of the Nile. 
Simon Sijoli, who travelled in the Levant in 1384, states that the tribute 
was a ball of gnid with a cross upon it, worth 3000 golden bezants, and 
many other references to this subject could be quoted, for some of which 
sec Yule’s CaMayflwrf Me Way ThU/ier,\u\, ii. pp. 348-350. London, 
Printe<l for the Hakluyt Society, l866. Ariosto alludes to the belief 
in his Orlando Furioso, Canto xxxin. v. 106, as follows : — 

' 'Tis said, the Sultan, Egypt’s Sovereign, 

As subject to the King, does tribute pay ; 

Since he tlie Nile is able to restrain 

From its right course, and eisewhene cause it stray 

And Cairo, thus afflicted, cause remain. 

With famine, and the parts that round it lay, 

Senapus named, by those his Empire own. 

We call him Presto, or else Prester John.’ 

TesirnK Henry Croker’s Translation, 
London, 1755. 

In our own time the feti-sibility of diverting the Nile into the Retl 
Sea so as to ‘ put pressure on ’ Egypt has been several times mooted. 
In 1851 the late Dr. Beke forwarded to Lord Palmerston, then 
Secretary of .State for Foreign Affairs, a copy of his Memoir on the 
possibility of diverting the waters of the Nile so as to prevent the Irriga- 
tion of Egypt. 

In The Times newsp.aper of the 9th October 1888 will be found a 
letter from Sir Samuel W. Baker, in which he attributes the then 
abnormally low state of the Nile to some ‘unexplained intvfcrence 
with the river,' one of the results in his opinion of the abandonment of 
the Soudan ; and he goes on to reiterate his views as to the immense 
importance of the Soudan to Egypt, and the necessity for keeping a 
firm hand upon the basin of the Nile, * As an enemy in possession of 
the Blue Nile, and the Afbara River could by throwing a dam across 
the empty bed . . . prevent the necessary flow towards Egypt. .* . . 

I have seen a spot, about 230 miles frftm the mouth of the Afbara, where 
the river might be deflected without difficulty, and be forced to an 
<!astemj:onrse towards the Red Sea.’ 

2 P . • 
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witli the vessels from the Indiet. The information is 
useful, as tending to demonstrate that the Nik increases 
only by means of the rains wliich fall near its source, and 
at a distance from Egypt. But I attach still greater 
importance to my own observations, made upon two 
separate occasions during the overflowing of that river, 
because they expose the fallacy of some popular opinions, * 
and prove them to be merely vulgar and idle tales, the 
inventions of a people much given to superstition, and lost 
in astonishment at witnessing tlie increase of a river during 
the heat of summer, in a countr}’ where rain is unknown. 

I allude, among other conceits, to the notion that there is 
a certain determinate day on which the Nik begins its 
increase ; that a particular dew, called the Goiite, falls on 
this first day of the increase, which puts an end to the 
plague, no person dying of that disease when the Gmite has 
begun to descend ; and that the overflowing of the Nile is 
owing to particular and secret causes. I have discovered 
that this celebrated stream, like other rivers, swells and 
overflows in consequence of abundant rains, and that we 
are not to ascribe its increase to the fermentation of the 
nitrous soil of 

I have seen it rise more than a foot, and become veiy 
turbid, nearly a month before the pretended detenninate 
day of the increase. 

I have remarked, in the time of its increase, and 
before the opening of the irrigation channel.s, that after 
the water had sw'ollen during some days a foot or two, it 
decreased little by little, and then began to increase anew ; 
and in "this manner the river augmented or les.sened, just 

* The great cokl in Wtslcrn Tarlary was attribntefl to the saltpetre 
in the soil. ‘ The saltpetre with which these countries abound may 
also contribute to this great cold, which is so violent that in digging the 
ground to thre^ or four feet deep they take out clods quite frozen, as 
vtellVs pieces of ice,’ page 86 of Tie History of the Tartar Cottguerors 
of China, From tho Ftemh of •Fire Pierre Joseph D'Orlians, ^,f. 
Translated ly the Part of Ellesmere, with an Introduction iy 
R. H. Major of the Brit. Mus, London. Hakluyt .Soc., 1854. 
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according as the rains did or did not fall near its source. 
The same thing is observable in our Jjtire ; it increases or 
diminishes in proportion to the rains on the mountains 
whence that river flows. 

Once, on my return from Jerusalem, I ascended the Kile 
from Damietta to Cairo, about a month before the day on 
* which it is said that the Goute falls ; and in the morning 
our clothes were soaked in consequence of the dew that 
had fallen during the night. 

I supped with M. de Bennoti, our vice-consul at Rosetta, 
eight or ten days after the fall of the Coirie. Three of the 
p>irty were that same evening seized with the plague, of 
whom two died on the eighth day ; and the other jiatient, 
wlio liappened to l)e M. de Bennon himself, would perha])s 
have fallen a victim to the disease if I liad not ventured to 
prescribe a remedy, and Ifinced his abscess. 1 caught the 
infection, and but for the butter of authnom/,'^ to which 1 
had immediate rec<»iirs«‘, it might have been seen in my 
case also that men die of the plague after the descent of 
the Goute. The emetic, taken at the commencement of 
the dis«irder, performed wonders, and I was not confined 
•to the house more than three or four d.iys. A Bedouin 
serv.ant attended me ; he endeavoured to kee]> up my 
spirits by swallowing, without a moment’s hesitation, what 
remained of the soup I was taking ; and being a predes- 
tinarian, he laughed at the idea of danger from the plague. 

1 am far from denying th.at this distemper is generally 
attended with less danger after the fall of the Goute. All 
I maintain is, that the decrease of danger should not be 
attributed to the Goute. In ray opinion the mitigation of 
the disease is owing to the heat of the weather, then 
become intense, which opens the pores and expels the 
pestiferous and malignant humours that remained eon- 
fineej in the body. * 

Moreover I have carefully uiquired of .several Rat/s'^ or 

* Now called, sublimated muriate of antimony. 

^ Read riiis, the Arabic for a captain of a boat, a pilot. 
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masters of boats, who have ascended the Nile to the ex- 
tremity of the plains of Egyf4, as far as the rocks and 
cataracts. They assured me that when the river overflows 
the Egyptian plains, the soil of which is represented as 
nitrous and fermentative, the Nile is greatly increased 
between the mountains of the cataracts, which it inundates 
in a surprising manner, although the soil upon those * 
mountains is not apparently imprcgnatetl with nitre. 

1 -was also very particular in making the necessary in- 
quiries of the Soiiiiar negroes who repair to Cairo for employ- 
ment, and whose country, tributary to the King of Ethiopia, 
is situated on the Nile among the mountainous tracts to the 
south of Egypt. These negroes all agreed in asserting, that 
at the time when the Nile inundates the plains of Egypt, 
it is swollen and impetuous in their own country, because 
of the rains which then fall, not only in their mountains, 
but higher uj), in the region of Haheche or Ethiopia. 

The observations made by me on the periodical rains of 
the Indies, which fall during the time that the Nile is in- 
creasing in Egypt, throw consulerable light upon this 
subject, and will lead you to imagine that the Indus, the 
Ganges, and all the otlier rivers in this part of the globes 
are so many rivers Nile, and the countries contiguous to 
their mouths so many lands of Egypt. Such were the 
ideas which suggested themselves to my mind when in 
Bengale, and the following is, word for word, what I then 
wrote concerning this matter. 

The numerous islands in the gulf of Bnigale, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, wdiich the course of ages has united 
together,' and at length has joined to the continent, recall 

' Or, as so well described in Tlu Imperial Gazetteer of India, ‘ The 
country’ [«.«. the Sundarban district] ‘is one vast alluvial plain, where 
the continual process of land-making has not yet ceased. It abounds 
in morasses and swamps now gradually Glling ftp, and is intersected by 
large rivers and estuaries running from north to south. These are 
connected with each other by innumerable smaller channels ; so that 
the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, rivers, and water-, 
courses, enclosing a large number of islands of various shapes and^siies.’' 
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to my mind the mouths of the river Ni/e. When in Egypt 
I remarked the same process of nature ; and as it is often 
said, in the language of Aristotle, that Egi/pt is the work- 
manship of the Nile, so may it be observed that Bengale 
is the production of the Ganges. There is only this differ- 
ence between the two rivers, that the Ganges being in- 
comparably larger * than the Nile, it carries toward the sea 
a much greater quantity of earth ; and thus forms a num- 
ber of islands more numerous and larger than those of 
the Nile. The islands of the Nile too are destitute of trees ; 
but those of the Ganges are all covei’ed with them, owing 
to the four months of regular and excessive rains tliat fall 
in the midst of summer. These rains obviate the necessity 
of cutting canals in Bengale, as is done in Egypt, for the 

’ This statement, and in fact the entire passage, is a striking ex- 
ample of Bernier’s wonderful powers of correct observation ; the 
ordinary low water discharge of the Nile being 51,500 cubic feet per 
second, while that of the Ganges is 207,000; although the length of the 
stream of the Nile greatly exceeds that of the Ganges, the figures being 
3370 and 1557 miles respectively. As has Iteen so well and graphically 
stated by Sir W. W. Hunter in 7 'he Imperial Gazetteer 0/ 1 miia : — 

* After the lapse of twenty centuries, and the rise and fall of rival religions, veiiera* 

’ tioii for the Ganges still figures as a chief article in the creed of modern Hinduism. 

. . . To l^the ill the Ganges, cspccLiDy at the great stated festivals, will wash 
away the stain of sin ; and those who have thus purified themselves carry back 
bottles of the sacred water to their less ibriuoate relations. To die and lie buried 
on the river bank is a passjiori to eternal bliss. Kvcii to exclaim "Gangii, Gang«t," 
at the distance of a hundred leagues, will atone for the sins committed during three 
previous lives. 

‘ The river thus reverenced by the Hindus deserves their homage by reason of its 
exceptional utility for agriculture and navigation. None of the other rivers of 
India approach (he Ganges in beneficence. The Brahmaputra and the Indus may 
have longer streams, as measured by the geographer, but the upper courses of both 
lie hidden within the unknown recesses of the Hiiuilayas. Not one of the great 
rivers of central or Southern India is navigable in the proper sens^of the term. 
The Ganges begins to distribute fertility as soon as it reaches the plains, within 
200 miles of its sources ; and at the same point it becomes in some sort navigable. 
Thenceforwards it rolls majestically down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which 
never becomes a mere destructive torrent in the rains, and ne\'er dwindles away in 
the hottest summer. Ifsoi^ewliat diminished by irrigation, its volume is forthwith 
restty-ed by numerous great tributaries ; and the wide area of its#iver*basin receives 
annually a sufficient rainfall to maintain the supply in every part. EmbaAements 
aoe in few places required to restrain Un inundations, for the alluvial silt which it 
spills over its banks year by year affords to the fields a top-dressing of inexhaust- 
ibly fertility. If one crop be drowned by the flood, the cultivator calculates that 
his sAcKid crop will abundantly requite him.* « 
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purpose of irrigating and enriching the land. They could 
indeed be made with as much facility in the one country 
as in tlie uther^ the Ganges and other rivers of Hindoustnn 
increasing, the same as the Kile, in summer in consequence 
of the rains which regularly fall at that season. There is 
this difference between the two countries : that in Eg^pi 
no rain is known, neither hi summer nor scarcely at any 
other time, excepting occasionally in a small quantity to- 
ward the sea. It is only near the source of the Kile, in 
Ethiopia, that rain falls ; whereas throughout the Indies it 
rains periodically in the countries through which the rivers 
flow. It should be observed, however, that this is not the 
case universally ; for in the kingdom of Sctjmdt/, toward the 
Persian Gulfj where the mouth of the Indus is situated, there 
are years during which no rain whatever falls, although the 
Indus be greatly swollen. The fields are then irrigated, 
as in Egyjd, by means of halts,' or artificial channels. 

In regard to the wish expressed by Monsieur Tkevenol 
that I should send you a detailed narration of my Adven- 
tures in the Hed Nta, at 6«rc, Titr, Mount Sinai’, GtMa (Iji 
that pretended holy laud of Mahomet, ludf a day’s jour- 
ney from Mera), in the island of Kamarnne and at Lot*-* 
hapa,'^ together with all the information which I obtained 
at Moka concerning the Kingdom of Elliiojiia, and the best 
route for entering tlierein, it is my intention to gratify 
that wish when I have had time to put in onler, Gqd 
helping me, my Papers. 

' Khal, Ihc name in Bengal fur an inlul uf the sea ur uf a large 
river, a cjeck ; the watui being baled from the khal, and then di^. 
iributcd uver the fields by means of small artificial channels. 

’ Kaincran, now a British possession, oft ihc coast of Aiabia, in the 
same latitude as Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. Loheia, a town un the 
mainland of Arabia, about 20 miles to the north of the island of 
Kameran. 


FINIS. 





A Mehopandum omUied to be iucliided in myjinl Work, to 
complete the Map of Hindolistan , and make kiioniti the 
revenues of the Great Mogol. 


rp 

A better to umlerstautl what follows it is necessary 
to know the signification of the following terms. 


1. Soiilmh,^ that is to say, Govenimeiit and Province. 

!i. Vrugnaf that is, the chief City, Burgh or Village 
which has many others subordinate to it, and where 
the Rents arc p<iid to the King, who is the absolute 
Lord [iVcigaw/ ] of all the lands of his Empire. 

3. Serknrf that is the Exchequer of the King’s income 

from all sources [Tresors du Roy], 

4. Kttzim'f that is, 'rreasury. 

5. Roupie,^ the money of the Country, worth about thirty 

sols. 

* SiitiaA, cleiivtil fioiii the Arabic, originally a heap of money, or a 
granary, hence a I’rovincc. 

^ Pargana, a tract of countiy compiising the lands of many villages ; 
there are several I’arganas in a Zilla (or .Shite), and styreral Zillas 
go to make up a Province. 

^ Siriar, more familiarly ‘circar,’ as the ‘ Northern Circars.’ The 
word literally means a chief, a superior ; Bernier seems to use it in 
the sense of a sub-division of a Province in which a ' treasury ' for rent 
collection was situated. 

** Khasina, Bernier’s rendering is the original meaning. • It may 
also be translated as the public aevenue, the land-tax or rent. 

' Which is also Manouchi’s and Tavernier’s values, and makes the 
iNlpee then = as. 3d. ; see page 200, footnote * ** . 

‘ 4 «S 
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6. Lecqm,^ that is, one hundred thousand. 

7. Kmrour^ a hundred Lecques. 

1. Jehan-Abad or Dehli is the first Saitbak ; it has sixteen 

Serkars dependent upon it, and two hundred and 

thirty Pragnas. It yields to the King 

in Rotipies ^ 1,95,25,000 

2. Agra, otherwise called Akber-ahad, is 

the second; it comprises fourteen 
Serkars, two hundred and sixteen 
Pragiias, and yields to the King 2,52,25,000 

3. Labor has fourteen Serkars, and three 

hundred and fourteen Pragiias, yield- 
ing to the King 2,46,9.'5,000 

4. Hasiner, which belongs to a liaja,* pays 

to the King a tribute of 2,19,70,000 

5. Gusarate, of which tlie capital is Aknicd- 

ahad, has nine Serkars and one h undred 
and ninety Pragnas, yielding to the 
King 1,33,95,000 

6. The Kingdom of Camlahar belongs to 

the King of Persia, but the Pragiias 
which still remain united to the King- 
dom of the Gieal Mogol are fifteen, 
and yield him a rental of 1 9,92,500 

Carry forward, 10,68,02,500 

’ Lack, from the Hindostanec /ai-& from the Sanskrit iaksha, origi- 
nally meaning a mark. 

’ Crore, from the Hindostance karor. A>b is the name for lOO 
croreg. 

’For facility of reference the totals have been extended in this form, 
Bernier giving the figures in words only, which are difficult to add up. 

’ Ajmere, although nominally a province of the Mogul Empire in 
Bernier’s time, was also to a great extent under the influence of the 
Rahtor Princes of Marwir, It was with the object of consolidating 
the Mogul power there, that Ajmere was made the capital of the 
^Empire during several years of Jahangir’s reign. 
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Brought forward, 10, (>8,02, 500 

7. Maloiia comprises nine Serkarg, one 

hundred and ninety Pragnas, yielding 91,62,500 

8. Patna, or Beara, has eight Serkarg, two 

hundred and forty-five Pragnag, yield- 
ing 95,80,000 

9. Elabag has seventeen Serkarg, two hun- 

dred and sixteen Pragnag, and yields 94,70,000 

10. Haoud comprises five Serkarg, one hun- 

dred and forty-nine Pragnag, yielding 68,30,000 

1 1 . Mottltau has four Serkarg, ninety-six 

Pragnag, and yields 1,18,40,500 

12. Jaganuat, in which is included Ben- 

gale,^ has eleven Serkarg, twelve Prag- 
nag, and yields 72,70,000 

13. Kacheinire has five Serkarg, forty-five 

Pragnag, and yields (gic) ^ 3,50,000 

14. Cabotd has thirty-five Pragnas, yield- 

ing a rental of 32,72,500 

15. Tata^ has four Serkarg and fifty-four 

Pragnag, yielding a rental of 23,20,000 

16. Aiireng-ahad, formerly called Daiikt- 

abad, has eight Serkarg, seventy-nine 

Pragnag, and yields a rental of 1,72,27,500 

17. Varada* comprises twenty iSVri«r«, one 

hundred and ninety-one Pragnas, 

yielding 1,58,75,000 

Cany forward, 20,(f3,0Q,500 

’ By Jagannal is meant Oiissa, the Province in which is situated 
the celebrated Juggernaut (for Jagannath) temple. A tax upon the 
oflerings at that Hindoo shrine was probably very Remunerative to the 
Moguls. > 

® Apparently a clerical error for 35,00,00a In a Dastiir ul Amal 
(Revenue Manual) of the third year of Aurangzeb, 1554*55, quoted 
by Thomas, in the work cited over leaf, the Revenue of Kashmir is 
giVbit,as Ks. 28,59,750. ’ Sind. Berar. . 
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Brought forward, '20,00,00,500 

18. Candeyi, of which the chief town is 

Brampour, has three Sertars, three 

hundred Pragtias, yielding 1,85,50,000 

19 . Tak ngmid} which marches on the King- 

dom of Golkatida, in the direction of 
MasHpatnm, has forty-three Pragnas, 
yielding a rental of 68,85,000 

20 Bagtmala^ which borders the territory 
of the Portuguese and the mountain 
strongholds of Sem-^, the Raja who 
plundered Souraie, has twelve Ser- 
kars, and eight Pragnas, and yields a 
rental of 5,00,000 

Total, ■ 22,59,35,500 

Acmnling to this Memonuuium, tvhkh I do not heliere to be 
very exact or crediMe, the Great Mogul has an annual n veuae 
from his lauds aloue of more than two [sicj Koarourcs “ of 
Roupies, 


Note on the foregoing Memorandum. 

The late Mr. Edward Thomas, F.R.S., formerly in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company in Bengal, in his ex- 
ceedingly valuable work, The Revenue Resourtes of the Mugkal 
Empire in India, from A.D. 1593 to .v.D. 1707 (London, Trubner, 
1871) estimates the value of the above return very highly, 
although Bernier is apologetic for the table itself and expresses 
his distrust of the grand total, which he clearly considered to 
be far too large in amount. Mr. Thomas then goes on to say 
that 'so far from any excess in the grand total, I am disposed to 
impute a dehciency, especially in the complete omission of any 

* Telingana. , 

” The cradle»of the future Mahratta power'; ‘ Between the 20th and 
aist degree N. latitude.’ — Rennell, 

* In the original, p/us de deux' Kourvures, the word Iweniy being 

omitted. This mistake has been copied by all Bernier’s subsequent 
editors and tfimlators, but see No. 5 of the Bibliography, . 
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return for th» Province of Bengal, and the manifest absence of 
a nought in the sum assigned for Kashmir.’ I would venture, 
however, to point out that Bernier distinctly states (Item 12.) 
that the revenue from Bengal is included in that for ‘Jag- 
annat,’ which I hold to be Orissa. Rs. 72,70,000 is certainly a 
comparatively small sum for the combined revenues, one of the 
» Provinces, Bengal, being, according to Bernier’s own showing 
(pp. 437-446) the richest in all the Indies ; but it should be 
borne in mind, that in his time Bengal had revolted, under 
Prince Shujah (see pp. 80 and 92), and it is not likely that 
the Emperor derived a large revenue from that Province 
during the period of rebellion. Bernier, however, does not 
tell us anything of the source from which he derived his figures, 
nor the exact period to which they refer, but as Mr. Thomas 
says ‘ they bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, 
and allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the prior 
and subsequent returns.’ It would be quite beyond the scope 
of the present publication to even attempt to deal tentatively 
with such an important subject as the revenues of Hindostan 
under the Moguls, but I believe that the following table, com- 
piled from Mr. Thomas’s masterly work, ,may be of consider- 
able interest to many. It would be quite possible to explain 
the variations approximately, as due to the changing bound- 
aries of the Empire at various periods, or to the agricultural 
advance or retrogression of the several Provinces, the result of 
famines or other causes. The effect of the residence of the 
Court upon the material prosperity of the favoured locality, 
as pointed out by Mr. Thomas, might also be learnt by an ex- 
haustive analysis of the Provincial totals — the latter a factor 
of prosperity or otherwise, which Bernier with his keen insight 
has not failed to notice, as may be learnt from pp. 220, 271, 
381 and 384 of this volume. 


H'liE Gross Provincial Revenues of the Mogul liMPmE 

AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
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Increases and decreases may then be accounted for, broadly 
as follows ; — 

I, 2. Increases due to gradual consolidation of Akbar’s 
conquered Provinces. 

3. Decrease accounted for by the effects of the Rebellion, 
the richest Province, Bengal, in partial revolt for several years. 

4, 5. Returning prosperity, and conquests in the Deccan, 
adding new Provinces to the Empire. 

6. The Mogul rule waning, the Marathds increasing in 
power, and incessantly harrying many of the Mogul Provinces, 
‘levying ckauth^ and sardJsmukhi^ with the alternative of fire 
and sword : cutting off the sources of revenue, and wearying out 
the disorganised armies of the Empire.’ A. C. Lyall, Bcrar 
Gazetteer, Bombay, 1870, p. raa. 


^ A payment equal to onc-fuurtb, hence the name, of the actual 
revenue collections of the .State, demanded as the price for forbearing to 
ravage, blackmail in fact. In Rol)ert Mabon’s SkcU hes Illustrative of 
Oriental Manners and Customs, Calcutta, 1 797, will be found (plate vi. ) 
a very graphic illustration of the levying of ihauth, entitled ' Mahrattn 
I’endairecs returning to camp after a plundering Excursion.' 

“ The proportion of ten per cent, exacted from the rcvcnue.s of the 
Muhammadan territories of the Deccan, in addition to the rkauth. It 
was originally claimed by .Sivaji as head Desmukh (a hereditary native 
officer who exercised tlie chief police and revenue authority over a 
district), whence the name. 



Ahxtract of the Kings Jjeaice. 


By the Favour and Licence of the King, dated the 2Sth April 1670, 
given at I’aris and signed MasclaraY: 'Vht Sieur Bkkmkk is per- 
mitted to print, sell and dispose of a hook entitled Memoirs fy the 
Sietir Bernier on the Empire of the Great Alogol, and this during the 
time and space of ten years 5 all persons of whatever rank and occu- 
pation they may he, are hereby foibidden to print, sell or otherwise 
dispose of any other editions than those of the said Sicur Ukrniek, or 
others which he may authorise, under a penalty of a fine of three 
thousand livres, and other punishments which are set forth at length 
in the Letters of the said Licence. 

'I'he said Sieur Bernier has disposed of his Licence to Claude Barbin 
for his benefit, in terms of an agreement entered into lx:tween them. 

Begisiered in the Booh of the Sodety of Booksellers {s' I'rintcrs of 
Pan\, the lyh August 1670. Signed, Lovts SevesTRE, Syntlie. 
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liegardiiig Drydeiix Tragedy of Aureng-Zebe 


Aurcng-Zebe, A trageily. Acted at the Koyal Theatre. Written 
by John Dryden, Servant to his Majesty — is entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on November 29th, 1675, and Malone is of opinion that it had 
probably been acted in the spring of that year. The dramatis persome 
and plot are as folluivs, from which, and from what follows, will be 
seen what jioetical licence the Author has taken with the text of the 
History he used : 


The old Emperour [in love with Indamora]. 
Aureno-Zebe, his son [in love with Indamora]. 

_Morat, his younger Son [son of Nourmahal]. 

Arimant, Uovernour of A^ra [in love with Indamora]. 
Dianet, 

SOLYMAN AGAH, 

Mir Baba, 

Abbas, 

Asaph Ciiawn, 

Eazel Chawn, 

Nuurmahai.,' the Empress. 

Indamora, a captive (Juceii [of Cassimere, in love with, 
Aureng-Zebe]. 

MelesINIia, wife to Moi'ol. 

Zayoa, favourite Slave to the Empress. 


Indian Lords, or 
Omrahs of 
several Factions. 


Scene, Agra, in the year 1660. 

The Emperour, who is 70 years of age, bad been so ill that his 
death was exttected -his four sons had taken up arms to contend for 
the Empire — Aureng-Zetie, who remains loyal to flis Father, defeats 

’ Niir Mahal was the wife of the Epiperor Jahdngtr, and died, aged 72, in 
164$. Mnmttta Mahdt was Shdh Jahdn’s wife, and she died in 1631, and is 
.buried in the Taj. Many compilers of books of Indian History have confounded 
■the enp with the other. Dryden has of course availed hiinselfrif a poet's licence. 

3 o 
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two of his brothcis and enters Agra, but without ,his forces ; the 
Einperour endeavours to persuade Aureng-Zebe to resign Indamora 
to him — he refuses — and the Emperour admits Moral and his troops 
into the City, Aureng-Zebe is placed in confinement — Morat falls in 
love with Indamora — Nourmahal makes love to Aureng-Zebe — he 
rejects her advances with horror^^he, in revenge, summons her mutes 
and offers him a cup of poison — Moral enters and takes away the cup. 
This is a passage which most of (he critics who have discussed thi?' 
Tragedy, but apparently without any knowledge whatever of Bernier’s 
book, have thought unworthy of its Author. I do not think, however, 
that, after a careful peiusal of Bernier’s narrative, their verdict will 
be geneially eoncurred in, especially when it is borne in mind (hat 
Bernier’s entire work formed the Icil motif, nay a good deal more than 
that, of Uryden’s diama. In support of this opinion, the passage in 
question, in Act IV., is here given : — 

As he is gom^q to drink, enter Morat, attended. 

Mor. Make not such haste, you must my leisure stay ; 

Your Fate’s defert’d, you shall not die to day. 

[Taking the Cuf jiom him 

Noiir. What foolish pity has {lossess’d your mind, 

To alter what your prudence once design’d ? ‘ 

Mor. Wbal if 1 please to lengthen oat his date 
A day, and take a pride to co/en Fate 1 

Hour. ’Twill not be safe to let him live an hour. 

Mor. I’ll do’t, to show my Arbitrary [sow'r. 

Nour. Fortune may take him from your hands again, 

And you repent th’ occasion lost in vain. 

Mor. I smile at what your Female fear foresees ; 

I’m in Fate’s place, and dictate her Decrees. 

Let Arimant be called. 

Morat and his father quarrel — the Einperour reconciles himself to 
Aureng-Zelre — the latter defeats the forces of Morat — Nourmahal is 
going to stab Indamora, but is prevented by Moral — Moiat dies of his 
wounds — Melcsinda dctciinincs to burn herself on his funeral pile — 
Nourmahal poisons herself, and dies mad — the Emperour resigns 
Indamora to Aurenge-Zebe. 

Diyden has of course taken great liberties with history, the manners 
and customs of the Indies, and so forth, bijl it is pleasing to see his 
keen appreciation of the genius of Bernier, which is well illustrated 
in a passage which will be found, at the end of the Tragedy, Act v., 

r CompBre Raushan Ar.i Degum's conduct lowardi her brother Dird, when hn 
fate was being decided, at p. xoo ^ , 
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where Moral’s, wife is about to become a Suttee. With this may 
compared pp. 306-315 of Bernier’s narrative : — 

A Procession of Priests, Slaves following, and last, Mclesinda in whht. 

hid. Alas ! what means this pomp ? 

Aur. ’Tis the Procession of a Funeral Vow, 

Which cruel Laws to Indian Wives allow, 

When fatally their Virtue they approve ; 

Chearful in flames, and Martyrs of their love. 

Ind. Oh my foreboding heart ! th’ event I fear ; 

And see ! sad Mclesinda does appear. 

Met. You wrong my love ; what grief do I Ijctray ? 

This is the Tiiuraph of my Nuptial day. 

My better Nuptials ; which, in spighl of Fate, 

For ever joyn me to my dear Motat. 

Now I am pleas’d ; my jealousies are o’er : 

He’s mine; and I c.in lose him now no mote. 

Emp. Let no false show of Fame your leasun blind. 

Ind. You have no right to die ; he was not kind. 

Mel. Had he been kind, I eould no love have shown . 

Each vulgar Virtue would as much have done. 

My love was such, it needed no return ; 

But couUj, though he sui)j»lied no fuel, burn. 

Rich in it self, like Elemental Arc, 

Whose pureness does no Aliment rerpiire. 

In vain you would bereave me of my Loid : 

For I will die ; Die is too base a word ; 

I’ll seek his breast, and, kindling by his side. 

Adorn’d with flames. I’ll mount a glorious Bride. 

[A.i/r. 

Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, London 1784, pp. I 57 -It 8 
vol. iii., styles it Dryden’s last and most perfect tragedy in ryme : — ‘In 
this play the passions are strongly depicted, the characters were dis- 
criminated, and the diction mure familiar and dramatic than in any of 
his preceding pieces. . . . The Court greatly encouraged tUfe play of 
Aureng-Zebe. The Author tells us, in his dedication, that Charles Ij. 
altered an incident in the plot, and pronounced it to lie the best of 411 
Dryden’s tragedies.’ It was revived in 1708, 1709, and 1721, when it 
was performed on the nth December at Drury Lanc^ 

Adtlison considered Alreng-Zcbe’s complaint of the vicissitude^ and 
disappointments of life. Act iv. Scene l, the best lines in the play 

Aur. When 1 consider Life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
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Trust on and think to-morrow will repay : 

To morrow ’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says, wc shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strange coiizcnage ! none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And, from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for the Chymick Gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Uavies tells us that he had beard Dr. Johnson highly commend the 
full and pertinent anssver given by Nourmahal : — 

Nour. ’Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that ’s new : 

Kach day’s a Mistris, unenjoy’d before ; 

Like Travellers, wc 'rc pleas’d with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. 

As slated in out I’rcfacc, Drydcn founded his play on the English 
translation, 1671-72, of Bernier’s Travels, and even a cursory perusal 
of his Tragedy will -show many passages which are more paraphrases, 
so to speak, of Bernier’s text— a remarkable instance being met with 
in Act I. .Scene i., where Arimant, Asaph Chawn, Eazcl Chawn, 
and Solyman Agah are discussing the situation of affairs. In the course 
of their councils, they thus give their opinions as to the character of 
the Emperor’s rebellious sons : — 

Aiaph. The name of Father hateful to him grows, 

Which, for one Son, produces Iiim three foes. 

Foul. Darah, the eldest, bears a generous mind ; 

But to implacable revenge inclined. 

Too openly does Love and hatred show ; 

A bounteous Master, but a deadly foe. 

Solym. From Sujah’s valour I should much exiiecl, 

But he’s a of the Persiiut Sect, 

And, by a Foreign Int’rest seeks to Keign, 

Hopeless by Love the Sceptre to obtain. 

Aiaph. Morn's too insolent, too much a Brave, 

Ijlis Courage to his Envy is a Si-ive. 

What he attempts, if bis endeavours fail 
T’ effect, he is resolvbd no other shall. 

Arim. But AunH/^-Zi-lx, by no strong passion sway’d, 

^ Except his Love, more temp’ratc is, and weigh’d : 
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'l^is Atlas must our sinking State uphold ; 

In Council cool, but in perfonnance bold ; 

He sums their Virtues in himself alone, 

And adds the greatest, of a Loyal Son : 

His Father’s Cause upon his Sword he wears, 
And with his Arms, we hope, his fortune bears. 
Solym, Two vast Rewards may well his courage move, 
A parent’s blessing, and a Misiris Love. 

If he succeed, his recompense, we hear, 

Must be the Captive Queen of Cas^imere. 

Which may be compared with pp. 6-ii, of Bernier’s text. 


APPENDIX II. 

Oil l/i<‘ idetitUi/ of the ‘Great Mngiit'x diamond' 
with the Koh-i-nur. 

Catrou states that Mirza Mnia (otherwise Mergi Mola) served for 
some time in the army of the Mogul (i.e. Shah Jahan) and rose to high 
command, but that, disgusted with the contempt of Prince Ddra, be 
entered the service of the King of Golconda, by whom he was appointed 
‘superintendent over the customs and the traffic of the King.’ Profit- 
ing by so advantageous a post, and trading on his own account, he soon 
amassed immense wealth, which at first he used to gain the good graces 
of his master, procuring for him as presents rarities from Europe, 
cabinets from China, and elephants from Ceylon. ‘ His magnificence 
caused him to be taken notice of at Court, and as soon as he became 
known, he attained to the first distinctions. W’hat brought him into 
chief notice was an intrigue of gallantry, which be can ied on in private 
with the mother of the King. She was a princess who still preserved 
her beauty, at a rather adv.nnccd pcriorl of life. The King’i^acquaint- 
ance with the irregular conduct of his mother served only to advance 
the fortunes of Mirza Mula. He was sent to a distance from the Court, 
that the queen-mother might be prevented from giving occasion to 
scandal ; and the government of the province of the Carnatic was 
bestowed upon him. TJhe artful Persian knew hdw to turn his dis- 
grace to his advantage. The diamond mine, which* adds so*much 
to the wealth of the kingdom of Golconda, was within the limits of his 
government. He consequently determined to make the best use of 
• his.time. He retained for his own use the largest and the most perfect 
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of the diamonds. One, which be gave in the seque) to the Mogul 
Emperor, was unparalleled in its kind. It is still the admiration of all 
connoisseur-s. ’ 

Tavernier tells us that the Great Mogul’s diamond was obtained by 
the Amir Jumla, from the Coulour (Kolhlr) mine ( Travels, Engli^ 
Trans, by V. Ball, vol. ii., p. 74). Dr. V. Ball, now Director of the 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin, but formerly of the Geological 
Survey of India, when in that country traced out by means of the route * 
given to it by Tavernier, who visited it personally, the position of this 
mine, which, known by its modem name KoIIiir, is situated on the 
Kistna river in N. latitude 16° 42' 30", £. longitude 80° 5', and on an 
old route from Masulipalam to Golconda (Ilaidarabad). This identi- 
fication has since been further proved by the discovery of the remains 
of the old mining settlement at KoIIur. 

The exact date of the discovery of the gem is not known, but about 
1656 or 1657 it was presented, while still uncut, to Shah Jdhan by Mir 
Jumla. It then weighed 756 English carats. Dr. Ball has shown 
that the carats used in his descriptions of stones by Tavernier were the 
Florentine, the lightest of all carats. Vide p. 17, footnote •*. 

Tavernier was invited t>y Aurangzeb to see all his jewels, and among 
them the great diamond, which he was allowed to examine, make a 
drawing of, and weigh. lie found it to weigh 268J8 English carats. 
The loss ill weight is thus explained by Tavernier (vol. i. p. 396) : — ‘ If 
this stone had been in Europe it would have been treated in a diflerent 
manner, for some good pieces would have been taken from it, and it 
would have weighed mote than it does, instead of which it has been 
all ground down. It was the 6ieur Hortensio Bokgio, a \'enetian, 
who cut it, for which he was badly rewarded, for when it was cut he 
was reproached with having spoilt the stone, which ought to have re- 
tained a greater weight ; and instead of paying him for his work, the 
King lined him ten thousand rupees, and would have taken mure it he 
had possessed it. If the .ireier IloRTRNSlo had understood his trade 
well, he would have been able to take a large piece from this stone 
without doing injury to the King, and without having had so much 
trouble grinding it ; but he was not a very accomplished diamond 
cutter.’ By thisjaller phrase, Dr. Ball, in opposition to a view held 
by Mr. King and others, is of opinion that Tavernier meant, not that 
Hortensio might have defrauded the Mogul by taking off a large piece, 
but that he might with advantage have cleaved the stone instead of 
grinding it ; the pifces so cleaved would then have been the property 
of the Mogul, eot the perquisite of lIortensi&. This, after a cqreful 
examination of the original text, appears to me also to be the correct 
reading. 

In 1739 the diamond was plundered from Aurangzeb’s descendant, 
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Muhammad Sh 4 lT, by Nadir Shdli when he sacked Delhi, and carried 
it away, with an immense amount of other loot, to Persia. On first 
beholding it he is repotted to have conferred upon it the title Koh-i-ntir 

Moniitain of Light,’ or Lustre), a most suitable name for the stone 
described by Tavernier as ‘ a round “ lose,” very high at one side, of 
beautiful water, and a splendid stone.* 

Dr. Ball then traces its history thiough the hands of Ahmed Shah 
•Durani in 1751, Shdh Zaman in 1793, Shah Shuja in 1795, Ranjit 
Singh, in 1813, and, on the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, to the 
custody of the British Government, by whom it was sent — John 
Lawrence, afterwards Lord Lawrence, having been for a short time its 
custodian — to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. It then weighed 
carats English, and Dr. Ball ascribes the loss in weight, about 83 
carats, to mutilation, to which it was subjected as he proves by the 
marks of cleavage apparent when it was received in England, and 
which took place, he lielieves, when in the possession of either Shah 
Rukh, Shah Zaman, or Shdli Shuja, whose necessities may have 
caused them to have had pieces removed to furnish them with ready 
money. 

In 1851 the Ae/i-r-w//;- was exhibited in the first great Exhibition, 
and in 185a the re-cutting of the stone was intiusted by Her Majesty 
to the Messis. Gatrards, who employed Voorsanger, a diamond cutter 
from M. Coster’s atelier at Amsterdam. The actual cutting lasted 
thirty-eight days, and by it the weight was reduced to carats. 
The cost of the cutting amounted to ;^8ooo. 


APPENDIX III. 

Taverniers descriplion of Ihe Peaeock Thioiie of the 
Great Mogul. 

It should be staled that the Great Moi.ui. has sexen magnificent 
thrones, one wholly covered with diamond-, the others 4 ilh rubies, 
emeralds, or peails. 

The principal throne, which is placed in the hall of the first court, is 
nearly of the form and fire of oar camp-beds ; that is to s.iy, it is about 
6 feet long and 4 wid^. Upon the four feel, which are very ma.ssive, 
and from 20 to 25 inches high, are fixed the four baiswhich su|^rt the 
base of the throne, and upon, th^se bars are ranged twelve columns, 
which sustain the canopy on three sides, there not being any on that 
which faces the court. Both the feet and the bars, which are mure , 
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than l8 inches long, are covered with gold inlaid And enriched with 
numerous diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. In the middle of each bar 
there is a large halass ‘ [ialet in orig.] ruby, cut en cahtchon, with four 
emeralds round it, which form a square cross, Next in succession, from 
one side to the other along the length of the bars there are similar cros.ses, 
arranged so that in one the ruby is in the middle of four emeralds, and in 
another the emerald is in the middle and four Mass rubies surround it. 
The emeralds are table-cut, and the intervals between the rubies and* 
emeralds are covered with diamond.^, the largest of which do not 
exceed lo to 12 carats in weight, all being showy stones, but very’ flat. 
There are also in some parts pearls set in gold, and upon one of the 
longer, sides of the throne there are four steps to ascend it. Of the 
three cushions or pillows which are upon the throne, that which is 
placed behind the King’s hack is large and round like one of our 
bolsters, and the two others that are placed ift his sides are flat. There 
is to be seen, moreover, a sword suspended from this throne, a mace, 
a round shield, a bow and quiver with arrows ; and all these weapons, 
as also the cushions and steps, both of this throne and the other six, 
are covered over with stones which match those with which each of 
the thrones is respectively enriched. 

I counted the large Mass rubies on the great throne, and there are 
about 108, all caitishons, the least of which weighs too carats,® but 
there are some which weigh apparently 200 and more. As for the 
emeralds, there are plenty of good colour, but they have many flaws j 
the largest may weigh 60 carats and the least 30 carats. I counted 
about one hundred and sixteen (I16); thus there are more emeralds 
than rubies. 

The underside of the canopy is covered with diamonds and pearls, 
with a fringe of jiearls all round, and al)ove the canopy, which is 
a quadrangular-shaped dome, there is to be seen a peacock with 
elevated tail made of blue sapphires and other coloured stones, the 
body being of gold inlaid with precious stones, having a large ruby in 
front of the breast, from whence hang^ a pear-shaped pearl of 50 carats 
or therealx)Uts, and of a somewhat yellow water. On both sides of the 
peacock there is a large bouquet of the same height as the bird, and 
consisting «pf many kinds of flowers made of gold inlaid with 
precious stones. On the side of the throne which is opposite the court 
there is to be seen a jewel consisting of a diamond of from 80 to 90 
carats weight, with rubies and emeralds round it, and when the King 
is seated he has this jewel in full view. But that which in my opinion 

r 

1 A oyruption of ‘Salak/akat, a papular form of Badakhshat, because these 
rubies came from the famous mines on the Upper Oxus, in one of the districts 
subject to fiedakhshin. A.C. * • 

3 Rubies of good quality weighing too carats would be vrorth more than diamonds 
of equal weight, but it is probable that these were not perfect in every respect. V. q. 
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is ihe most co|tIy thing about this magnificent throne is, that the twelve 
columns supporting the canopy arc surrounded witli lieautiful rows of 
pearls, which are round and of fine water, and weigh from 6 to lo 
carats each. At 4 feet distance from the throne there 'are fixed, on 
either side, two umhrellas, the sticks of which for 7 or 8 feet in height 
are covered with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. The umbrellas are of 
red velvet, and are embroidered and fringed all round with pearls. 

* This is what 1 have been able to observe regarding this famous 
throne, commenced by Tameri.ase and completed by ShAh Jahan ; 
and those who keep the accounts of the King’s jewels, and of what this 
great work has co.st, have as.sured me th.it it .imounts to one hundred 
and seven thousand lakhs of rupees [jtV] (f.c. 10,700,000,000), which 
amount to one hundred and sixty millions five hundred thousand livres 
of our money (i.e. 160,500,000).* 

Behind this grand and magnificent throne there is placed a smaller 
one, which has the form of a liathing tub. It is of an oval shape of 
about 7 feet in length and 5 in breadth, and the outside is covered over 
with diamonds and pearls, but it has no canopy. — Travels, vol. i. pp. 

381, 385- 


APPENDIX IV. 

Ao/e o// ihe teller lo Mosixngneur Colbesl concerning Ihe 
ahxorption o f ihe precinnx tnelah in India. 

Numberless writers have treated on the suliject of the buried 
treasure of India, among others, Tavernier, who in his account of the 
Belief of the Idolaters touching the Condition of the Soul of man after 
Death, explains the reason for treasure being hoarded as follows : — 

‘ There are some among them who are fooli.sh enough to bury their 
treasures during their lifetime, as, for instance, nearly all the rich men 
of the kingdom of Assam, so that if they enter, after death, the body 
of any poor and miserable mendicant, they can have recouese to the 
money which they have buried in order to draw from it at necessity. 
This is the reason why so much gold and silver and so many precious 
stones are buried in India, and an idolater must be jxior indeed if he 
has not money buried in the earth.’ — Travels, vol. ji. pp. 204, 205. 

All recent authorities^ agree in staling that within tjie last fifty years 

t As Dr. V. Ball has pointed out, yhei^ appears to be a clerical error here. The 
ti^re should be 107,000,000, namely one thousand and seventy lakhs, which at I 
of a rupee to the tivre would be equal to 160,500,000 livres, or ;fra, 037,500, the 
rupeqbeingas, 3d. and the/rm IS. 6d. ^ 
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there ba$ been eii enormous increase to the amount of capital lying 
idle in India, in the shape of hoarded treasure and in the ornaments 
used by the people in all parts of that country, and one of the greatest 
of all Indian economic problems is the provision of means whereby the 
owners of this wealth could lie induced to utilise part of it in such a 
way as would materially benefit themselves and others. 

Mr. Clarmonl J. Uaniell, the well-known advocate for remonetising 
gold in India, estimates' that at the beginning of the year 1889 there* 
was ‘lying in India a stock of gold bullion wholly useless for com- 
mercial purposes, and increasing at the rate of nearly three millions 
annually, of the value of not less than ;^27o, 000,000 at the market, 
being probably two and a half times as great as all the gold money 
in circulation in the United Kingdom.’ — P. 249, op. at. 

In 1886-87 tl'e Indian Government was able to utilise for coining 
purposes 31,837,783 obsolete silver coins which had l>een buried in 
pits and wells in the palace of the Maharaja Scindia, and were thus 
credited as part of the sum forming the Gw'alior Durbar loan, yielding 
interest, instead of remaining useless as they had done for a very long 
period. 

Bernier did not fail to observe the large consumption of gold and 
silver in India for the making of jewellery, and in other articles of 
personal adornment ; see pp. 223, 224. ( 3 f late years such a use of 

the precious metals has largely increased, and reliable and convincing 
evidence of this, as regards the Punjab, may be found in a recent 
account of the gold and silver works of the Punjab,* compiled by 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan, B.C.S., who finds after careful investigation 
that the forty years’ peace that Province has now enjoyed under British 
rule has brought about a threefold change in the goldsmiths’ trade in 
that part of India, viz.: ‘a decrease in the merely ostentatious cla.ss 
of work : an increase but a concentration of the better forms of orna- 
ment industry, and a large development of the simplest and coarsest 
kinds.’ — Para. 12. 

Mr. Maclagan concludes his very valuable and exhaustive Monograph 
as follows : — 

The future of Gold and Silver Ornaments.— ‘The use of 
omaments'^appears in this country so universal, and to most minds so 
excessive, that the subject has attracted some attention from a social 
point of view. The Punjabi is probably as profuse in ornamentation 
as the native of any other part of the plains of India ; foreigners in this 
Province at any ra'.e, such as Parsis, BangfiUs, and the like, are far 
, » 

' The Industrial Campetitieu 0/ Asia, An Injuirji into the Influsncs aj 
Cstrrtssey an the Cammerca a/iht Pntpira tn thf East. London. z89a « 

S Afanagrapk an the Gaid and Sihier Warks a/ the Punjab. i888-8g. Published 
by Authority. Lahore. 189a - < 
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more sparing ^than the native Panjdbi in the ornamentation of them- 
selves and their wives. The actual amount of potential wealth that 
the native locks up in jewellery is something beyond conception, 
Europeans in dealing with the subject are far more inclined to under- 
than to over-value the amount of ornaments which a native family, in 
whatever rank of life, possesses. And yet every day in large civil 
cases, in suits for dower, in dealing with wards’ estates, in cases of 
‘elopements, thefts, burglaries, mtmlers, and a thousand other ways, 
civil officers are constantly being confronted with this enormous mass 
of wealth lying in the coffers of the people. A competent authority 
guesses that in Amritsar city alone there arc jewels to the value of two 
million pounds sterling. In Kulu the ornaments are estimated at a 
lakh-and-a-half ; and the gold and silver attached to ileotas [idols and 
their shrines] at three lakhs. The Jullundur estimate is four lakhs, 
which is probably below the mark ; that of Montgomery— fifty lakhs 
— is possibly above it. In Jhelum two-fifths of the wealth of the 
district is said to be in ornaments. If we estimate the existing 
ornaments at twelve times the annual out-turn, those of the Gurgdon 
District must be valued at over ten lakhs. In Dcra Ismail Khan, 
at five rupees to each woman, the ornaments of the district must 
exceed ten lakhs in value ; and we should probably add two lakhs 
to this estimate for the ornaments in the families of the Nawdbs and 
other Raises [Gentry]. In Kohdt, again (probably one of the pooiest 
districts of the Province in this respect), the estimate is taken 
at Ks. 800 for each Hindu family, and Rs. 10 for each Mussalmdn 
family, and a lakh in aggregate for the Nawab and other Raises; 
making a total for the district of seventy-five lakhs. This estimate is 
doubtless an exaggeration, but even a more exact calculation would 
probably surprise us in its results. These isolated instances will serve 
lietter than any formal estimate to show the extent to which the system 
is carried in the Province, 

• The main evil which is l.aid at the door of this .system is the loss of 
wealth. Another is the incentive to crime ; in Dera Ismail Khan, for 
instance, it has been calculated that in one year, out of 968 cases of 
burglary, house-breaking, and dacoity, 824 were connected with jewel- 
lery. Advocates, therefore, of economic and social ptogre* look for- 
ward to a diminution of the stock of ornaments in the country, and it 
is not improbable that under our rule such a diminution will take place. 
The steps taken to reduce marriage expenses will doubtless do some- 
thing, though perhaps not very much, in the direction. The spread of 
English or Anglicised Education will probably do more ; for it iytoticed 
that the classes ao educated a^e op the whole simple in their habits in 
this respect. And if anything occurs to give a general impetus to com- 
mercial enterprise and mutual confidence, opening opportunities for 
investment, the use of ornaments may be extensively 4 iniinished. But 
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any such changes can only be most gradual, and there a^ obstacles in 
their way. The “female vote” is one. The enormous respect for 
jewellery among the people as a criterion of respectability is another. 
And the distinctly agriciiltur.'tl, and the commercially unenterprising 
character of the class which mainly upholds the sj'stem is another. 
There is no fear, therefore, of the practice of ornamentation dying out ; 
and the position of the stiirtirs [workers of gold or silver jewellery] 
appears a fairly assured one. European competition has as yet had ' 
little influence on the articles prepared for native custom. False 
jewellery, except in large towns or among the very poore.st cla.sses, 
is not largely .sought after. The general character of the popular type 
of gold and silver work is rough and unfinished ; it is more likely to 
improve than to deteriorate, and for its improvement it is at present 
being left to itself.’ 

Manouchi, the Venetian Doctor, from whose Memoirs I have 
frequently quoted, gives a very graphic picture of the buried treasures 
of the Emperor Shiih Jah&n in the following words ; — 

‘As the Emperor grew old, his passions changed with his years. 
Avarice took the place of prodigality. It may lie said, that this pas- 
sion equalled, or even surpassed, all his other vices. He rewarded the 
principal officers of his court and of the armies by permitting them to 
plunder the people with impunity, and as soon as the Omrhas [«>] had 
become enriched by their extortions, the Emperor seized on their 
wealth, and appropriated to himself the spoil. In order to preserve 
with greater security the immense wealth, which tributes and extor- 
tions augmented every year, he caused to be constructed, under his 
palace of Dely, two deep cave.s, supported by vast marble pillars. 
Piles of gold were stored in the one, and of silver in the other ; and to 
render more difficult any attempt to convey away his treasure, he 
caused, of both metals, pieces to be made of so prodigious a size as to 
render them useless for the purposes of commerce [i.e, currency]. In 
these caves Cha-Jahara passed a great piirt of the day, under the pre- 
tence of enjoying their refreshing coolness; but, in reality, for the 
purpo.se of feasting his ej’es on the prodigious wealth he had accumu- 
lated.’ 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held at Calcutta on the 
3d January 1883, the Vice-President, the late Hon. Mr. Gibbs, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., F.R.G.S., exhibited a drawing and an estampage of a ‘two 
hundred gold mohur piece ’ struck by the Emperor Shah Jahan ‘ in the 
Palace of Shah Jehanabad’ [Delhi, see my text, p. 241.] A.ll. 1064 
[a.d. 'I'hs drawing and estampage were .sent by General Cun- 

ningham, who, in a note accompanying them, was of opinion that the 
coin was a piece used for the purpose of presentation to the Emperor 

a Noble as a nuzzer (01 ceremonial present from an inferior to a. 
superior). Mancnchi’s account, which I believe has been hitherto oVer- 
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looked, is, as wifi be seen, somewhat different. For a facsimile drawing 
of the two hundred gold mohut piece, intrinsically worth, probably, 
;£4S0 sterling, see p. 3, Prac. As. Sec. Bengal, for 1883. 


APPENDIX V. 

Some parliculars rctaliHg lo Mr. Il[eury] 0[uldittburgh]. 

For a long time 1 was unable to discover the name of the Translator 
of the first English edition, 1671-1672, of llcrnier’s Travels, simply 
stated as H. O. on the title-page thereof. At last, when examining 
the 1684 edition, No. 10 of the Bibliography, I found out that it was 
Henry Ouldinbutgh. 

Other investigations followed, and at length I identified the trans- 
lator as the first Secretary of the Royal Society. By the gracious per- 
mission of the President and Council of that Society I was permitted to 
examine the Oldenburg (for so he spells his name) mss. in their posses- 
sion, where in a letter-book — M. i., and indexed as 62 — I found a 
transcript, 6 pp. folio, of the portion of the letter from M. de Monccaux, 
which is printed in the first volume of the History of the late Revo- 
lution, etc., London, 1671, as ‘giving a character of the liook here 
Englished, and its author,’ and which I have reprinted at pp. xlix.-li. 
of my edition. 

This transcript, in a contemporary band, not that of Henry Olden- 
burg, however, is headed E.\traict cFunc Lcttrc de | Moimeur De 
Jl/enccaii.x \ A Monsieur Ohienbourg Secretaire — De la seciete Koyale \ 
and is dated Paris, 26th July 1670, not l6th as printed in the London 
edition of 1671, an error which has been copied in all subsequent issues. 

I am also permitted by the Council of the Royal Society lo reprint 
the following biographical sketch of their first Secretary, which was 
compiled in i860 by Charles Richard Welch, Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, in connection with a descriptive catalogue of the portraits in 
the possession of the Society ; — , 

Henry OleUnlmrg, F. K.S,, Painted by John ran Cleef, born at 
Bremen 1626, died at Charlton, Kent, 1676. 

‘ Oldenburg descended from the Counts of OUU^burg in W'estphalia, 
from whom he derived*his name. He came to England as Consul for 
Bremen, and on losing that appointment undertook the edu&tion of 
Lord O’Brien. In 1656 he'entered as student in the University of 
Oxford, and while there made the acqu.aintance of those philosophers 
whq originated the Royal Society. On the incmimralion of tk>s 
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Institution Oldenburg was appointed Secretary, lie performed tlic 
duties of his office with extraordinary zeal, carried on an extensive 
correspondence with learned foreigners, and published the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1664 to 1677, contrilmting largely to them himself. 
His constant epistolary communication with foreign savants, sometimes 
carried on under the anagrammatic name of Grubendol,' led to his being 
suspected of treasonable practices, and to his imprisonment in the 
Tower. He was, however, quickly liberated. His correspondence, so* 
far as preserved, has been of the greatest importance in all questions 
relating to the scientific history of the time. 

‘ Towards the close of his life he was much distressed by a controversy 
with Hooke respecting the mechanism of watches, which was terminated 
by the Council deciding in his favour. His portrait represents him 
holding a watch in his hand, prolrably in allusion to this controversy. * 
For the following account of the Oldenlrurg portrait I am indelited to 
Mr. George Scharf, C.B., the Kecjrcr and Secretary of the National 
Portrait Gallery, who, through his assistant Mr. L. G. Holland, caused 
it to be examined for the purpose, and whose description is as follows 
‘ A life-sized figure, seen to the waist, turned to the right [spectator’s], 
face seen in three-quarters to the left, his dark chestnut eyes look 
piercingly at the spectator, with a severe expression, thick aquiline nose, 
thin dark grey eyebrows, tanned complexion, fat cheeks and full neck, 
double, cloven chin, compressed thin lips and peculiar long scanty 
dark moustaches, wltich only cover the middle space between his 
nostrils and upper lip. His dark auburn hair is parted in the middle 
and hangs down in ra.'isses on e-neb side to his shoulders. His dress is 
of sombre black, only relieved by a broad lie-down collar and cuffs of 
blue-grey. His rigid hand rests on a table holding a gold watch-casc, 
the upper lid of which is open, by a handle ; while his left hand, dis- 
playing a ring on the little finger, is raised to his left breast. The 
shadows are very dark, and backgiound plain dark brown.’ 

t When examining the Oldenburg mss. 1 chanced In find the follow ing (lossage in 
the ‘office copy' of a letter, dated London, June jotli, 1669 , andaddrebsed to Mr. 
George Cotton in Kome, concerning a philosophical cotrebpondence ; — 'And f 
would desire^^hat the Inbcription of your Letters to niec may only run thus:— A 
Monsieur Monsr. Grubendol, a Londres: No moie but soe, and all will come more 
safely to my hands, than if they were directed to my owne name.’ a. c. 
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Ait'S (Aiah), presented to Aliyssiniaii 
Embassy, 139 and u. 

Abdullah Kuib-bhah, Sultan of Gol- 
konda, 18 «, 19 ; betrayed by Mir 
Jumla, 19, 20. 

Arhar(Achara\, Hindoo name of ‘God,' 
323 and «. 

(The Immovable), 347. 

Arktm (Acheen), in Sumatra, 203 11. 

Achica)tl(Aihiial), Royal Gardens, etc., 
of, 413 and n. 

AdaUt-Kaisay^ Justice Chamber, 263. 

•bdrican (Dirk Van Adriciem), director 
of Dutch factory at Surat, 127 »: 
received by Aurangzcb, 127, 128. 

Agra, account of city of, 284 ! differences 
lietween Oehli and, 284, 285; houses 
of Gentile merchants in, 285 ; Jesuit 
Chuich in, 286 ; Dutch factory at, 
292, 293 ; Tomb of Aklrar at, 295 ; 
Tomb of Taj Mahal at, 293 sej. 

Chah-hest-kan, appointed Gover- 
nor of, 66, 

Christian Church at, destroyed 

by Shah Jahan, 177, 287. 

fortress of, seized by Sultan Mah- 
moud, 61, 62. 

Province, revenue of, 456. 

Aguacy-die [Akdsdiai). ‘sky-iamp,’ 369 
and ». 

Akbar (Kkbar) the Great, departments 
of State organised by, 216 n, 

believes in truth of Christianity, 

287 n. 

captures Chittor, 257 n ; fond 

of sport, 262 n. 

encourages shawl industry in 

Kaslimir, 403 n. 

— tomb of, near Agra, 293 and n, 

Alachas'ot stiiped silken stuffs, 139. 

-silk stuffs interwoven with gold 

and si^er, 120 «. 


Alberimi, Moslem histoiian, quoted, 431 
n. 

Alexander the Great, 383. 

Ali Naki a Sayrd, put to death by 
Alurad Bakhsb, 108 and », 

Allah-Couly, bribed by Aurangzeb, 68. 

Allah-verdi-kan (AliiuarJi Khin), 
governor of Patna, 77 n. 

Aly Merdaiikan (Aili Mardin Kiatt), 
governor ofKandahar, 184 and n, 185. 

Ambas {Skt. amra), North Indian name 
for mangoe, 249 «. 

Ambrose, Capuchin missionary, house 
of, at Surat, spared by Sivaji, 188. 

Amed-Abad (Ahmadabad), city of, 73, 

74 . «• 

Am-Kas (Am-Khas), ]>lacc of audience, 
259, 261, 263, 266, 268; dancing 
girls salute the Mogol in the, 274. 

lent of just'ice, 360, 362, 365, 37a 

Ananas fruit (puie apples) preserved in 
Bengal, 438. 

Anaporam, brother of King of Aracan, 
178 ». 

Anatomy, Hindoos ignorant of, 339. 

Anil (Arab, al-nit), indigo, 283 and «. 

Antelopes hunted with leopards, 376, 

377 - 

Arac, spirit distilled from unrefined 
sugar, 253, 441. 

I used in Bengal, jind n. 

Aracan (Rakan), punitive expedition by 
Shaista Khdn against King of, 174, 
179, 182 and n. 

Armenians, compete with Dutch in 
trade, 292. 

Artillery of Aurangzeb, 352, 363. 

of the Mogoix army, 2^7, 218. 

.Arts in India, condition of, 228, 254 

2$$, 256. 

Askwameda (Horse sacrifice), shielij 
with story of the,^55 ». • 
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Assam, war with R^ja of, 171-173. 
Astrologers of Dehli, jugglery of, 243, 

245. 

Astrology in India, implicit belief in, 
161-103. 

Astronomy, ideas of Hindoo on, 339. 
Augans (Afghans), mountaineers on 
Persian frontier, 205, 206, 219. 
Aureng-abad, revenue of, 457. 
Aureng-iebe {Attrang^i), son of Great 
Mogol, 5 M, 7, 10; appointed gover- 
nor of the beccan, 15; invades 
kingdom of Golkonda, 20, 21 ; as- 
pires to throne of Shdh Jahan, 26. 

gains over Stilaiman Shikob’s 

troops to his cause, 58; arrives at 
Agra, 60 ; appoints Etbarkan gover- 
nor of Agra fortress, 64 ; defends his 
conduct in a letter to Shih Jahiin, 64. 

persuades Murid Bakhsh to join 

him, 27 ; wins over Mir Jumla, 29, 
30; advances on Agra, 33; crosses 
river near Burhinpur, 36 ; gains battle 
near Narbadi river, 38, 39. 

treachery of, to Murid Bakhsh, 66- 

68 ; bribes officers and army against 
do,, 69. 

receives troops of Murid Bakhsh 

into his service, 70; bribes Riji 
Tesseingue, 72, 73 ; gains battle of 
Khajia, 75 78, 

— imprisons his son Muhammad in 
Gwalior, 83 ; warns his second son 
Sultan Mu’azzam, 84 ; imprisons 
Murid Bakhsh in Gwalior, 85 ; ad- 
vances against Diri at Ajmere, 86. 

consents to Dari's death, lOt ; 

sends Diri’s head to Shih Jahin, 
103 »- 

embassy from Usbcc Tartars to, 

116 seg,; presents ambassadors with 
' rich senfiqhs, etc., 118, 120; seized 
with illness, 123 ; wives of, 126 n ; 
receives embassy from the Dutch, 127 
seg. 

incessant occupations of, 129, 130; 

receives embassies from different coun- 
tries, 133 i gives presents to Ethi- 
opian embassy, aids rebuilding 
of mosque in Abyssinia, 140. , 

selects preceptor for Sultan Akbar, 

144; receives embassy from Persia, 
ls(6 ; presents Jo, from Persia, 147, 


148 ; letters from King of Persia to, 
149. • 

Aureng-zeke, demeans himself to Persian 
emlassy, i ji ; orders ambassador to be 
intercepted at frontier, ii . ; reception 
of his teacher Mullah Said t^, 154; 
discourse on classical (Arabic) educa- 
tion of youth by, 155-161. 

pardoned by Shah Jahtia, 166; 

correspondence between, 166 », 167, 
168 ; on the duties of kings, 168 ; at 
war with Assam, 171-173 ; orders 
Sultan Mu’azram to kill a lion, 182, 
183; rewards Mahibat Khin, 183. 

ap|)oints governors of provinces, 

186 ; cashiers Nejabatkan, /i. ; ap- 
points Sivaji a Raja, 190; forgives 
Begum Saheh, 198. 

journey of, to Lahore, 350 et seg . ; 

body-guard of, 352 ; travelling car- 
riages of, 370, 

entry into Kashmir, 391, 392. 

embassy to, from Great 'Tibet, 422. 

Dryden’s Tiagedy of, 465-469. 

Ava, attempted capture of, by Chinese, 
235 and w. 

Aram Khdn shoebealen by Shdh Jahan, 

53 "■ 

Azam, Prince Muhammad’s son, steals 
Murad Bakhsh’s weapons, 68 ». 

Azo, fortress of, captured by Mir Jumla, 

172, 173 - 


Bab - EL - MANDEL (Bab - cl - Mandeb), 
Straits of, 2, 3, 448. 

Baganala, levenue of, 458. 

Bagnaguer {Bhagnagar\ City of, 19 ». 

Bajawl (Sultan Baiazid 1. of Turkey], 
167 and ». 

Balasor, Port of, in Orissa, 441 and u. 

Balass [Balakli\h(U) rubies, 472 and n. 

B,sll (Dr. Valentine), History of Ko'h-i- 
nur diamond by, 470, 471. 

Balouches, mountaineers on Persian 
frontiers, 205, 206, 219. 

Banyane, name applied to foreign 
tradrfs, 164. 

Gentile merchants, h»u es of, in 

, Agra, 285. 

Banyan-trees in India, 309 n.‘ 

Barameulay (Baramula), mosque and 
sacred stone at, 414, 415, ■ 
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Barattes {Barits), or^erR for payment . 

of money, 2i6 and n, 

Barbin (Claude), receives transfer of 
rights of publication from Bernier, xxL | 
Bbssora, embassy from Prince of, to ' 
Aurangieb, 133. 1 

Bastian Consalve. Set Sebastian Gon- j 
sales Tibao. 

Batavil, governor of, co-operates against 
pirates of Chittagong, 180, t8l. 

governor of, 128 n. 

Haute [BtuMha), religion of, 336 and ». 
Bawan, Sacred Spring at, 410 and », 
412 n. 

Bazar-bread of Uehli, 354 and u. 

Bazar dealers, 43 and n. 

— in camp 01 Great Mogol, 363. 
Btchtu (Wr^««), the preserver, 342 
and n. 

BMmuskk, cases of, presented to Ait- 
rangzeb, 147 and ». 

Begtim-Saheb, daughter of Ureal Mogol. 
a, It et stq. ; amours of, iz, 13 ’, re- 
ferred to, 21, 25, 57, fit, 

— — influence of, over Shdh Jahdn, 63: 

confined in font ess of Agia, 64. 

— — presents Aurangzeb with preciou-s 
stones, 199. 

builder of a Serai near Delhi, 280, 

281. 

Beig (Bey) of the Red Sea, I «. 

Hember (Bhimixtr), town of, 385 »; 
description of, 390 and » ; Bernier’s 
journey from, 405 seq. 

Benares, schools of, 334, 335. 

temple at, 341 w. 

Bengal, fertility, wealth, and beauty of ) 
kingdom of, 437 et seq. ; sugar pro- . 
duced in, 437 ; frtiit in, 438 ; fowls, 
ib. ; Jesuits in, 439 ; cotton and silks , 
of, ib., 440; saltpetre, 440; export 
of ghee, /b. 1 

wines used in, 441 ; islands of, 442 

Bernard, French phy-ician at Court of, 
Jahangir, 274, 275. 

Bernier (Francois), birth of, xix; 
teptism of, re. : European travels of, 
tb. ; matriculates at Montpellhsr, xx ; 
takes his flegree, ib. ; tends Gassendi 
in his ^st illness, ib. ; visits Egypts 
and has the plague, ib, ; sails for 
Bunt, ; summary of Indian travels, 
/d.,Snd‘xxi. 


Bernier, quits Grand Cairo, i ; de- 
tained at Gidda, ib. ; reaches Moka, 

2 ; arrives at Surate (Surat), 3. 

at Marseilles, xxii receives licence 

to print, ib, ; transfers rights in his 
book to Claude Barbin, ib. ; visits 
England, ib ; death of, ib., and xxii ; 
legacies bequeathed by, xxii ; dedica- 
tion of his book to King, xlv, xlvi -, 
epistle to reader, xlvii ; bibliography, 
XXV seq, 

account of army of Dara, 47, 48 j 

account of battle of Samugarh by, 
49-54 ; comments on, 55 

remarks on capture of Agra by 

Sultan Mahmoud, 62, 63 ; on conduct 
of Sultan Mu'azzam, 85. 

accompanies Dard in his flight, 

89, 90; detained by ‘Kouilys,’ 91, 
92. 

account of reception of Usbec 

ambassadors by Aurangzeb, 1 16 ray. ; 
on habits of the Usbecs, U 9 -I 2 t ; 
bravery of Usbec women, 122-123; 
receives amliassador from Abyssinia, 
138; promised a zebra skin, <44 i com- 
ments on the upbringing of princes, 
144-146. 

on philosophyof the Hindoos, 160. 

account of kingdom of Kandahar, 

183 seq. ; obtains copy of History 
of Kashmir in I’eisian, 186. 

returns to France, 198 ; Letter to 

Colbert, 200; account of Mogol army, 
209-220 ; in service of an Onirah, 213. 

on wealth and incme of Great 

Mogul, 221-223 ; on .slavery and sub- 
jection of the peasantry of India, 225, 
226, 230; on neglect of tillage, etc., 
226, 227 ; on enslaved conuition of 
Egypt, 227, 228. j , 

on neglect of educatter and com- 
merce in India, 229, 230 ; on sale of 
governmeuts in India and Persia, 
230-232 ; on degraded condition of 
Turkey, 234 ; Letter to Monsieur dc 
la Mothe le Vayer, 239-299. 

■ -. compares Deliq to a military en- 
campment, 246; on meat !#id bread 
• of Drhli, 250, 251 j on living 
in Dehli, 252 ; tastes wine at Amen- 
Abad and Golkonda, 252; on price, 
of wine, 253 ; on nsiive painters, 255. 
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Bernier, on flattery among the Hindoos, at mosque of .Baramula, 415, 416 ; 
264, 265; account of seraglio, 267;' visits Wular Lake, 416 and n; account 
account of throne of great Mogol, of babbling spring, 417, 418; visits 

268, 269; describes elegant combat, Lake Gungabal, 418 and »; qc- 

276 et sej . ; account of chief mosque, count of kingdom of Kashgar, 426 

the Jama Masjid at Dehli, 278 seg. stq. ; on Jews in Kashmir and China, 

account of Agra, 284 H seg . ; on 429 and n, 430. 

the Jesuits and their missions, 286, Bernier, on periodical rains in India, 431 
289 etscg. ; description of mausoleum tl seg. ; on regularity of currents of 

of Taj Mahal, 293 ei seg. ; Letter to the sea and winds in Indies, 434 el 

Monsieur Chapelain, 300-349. seg. ; on fertility, wealth, and beauty 

on two solar eclipses, 300-303 ; of Bengal, 437 el seg. ; w itnesses a 

account of festival of Juggernaut, 304, lunar rainbow, 444, 

305, 306 ; widow burning witnessed caught in a storm, 445, 446 ; on 

by, 306-315; witnesses funeral rites periodical rising of ihe Nile, 446 et 
on the Ganges, 316 ; translates Des- teg.-, illness of, in Egypt, 451 ; 
cartes into Persian, 324. account of revenue of Great Mogol. 

on religions books and beliefs of 455 et seg. ; abstract of the French 

Hindoos, 325 seg. king's licence to piint his travels, 

questions Pundits on nature of 461. 

Hindoo gods, chronology, etc., 341- | letter to Monseigneur Colbert. 

345 ; on doctrines of Hindoos, 346- note on, 473 seg. 

349 ; Letter to M. Chapelle, 349 ts. Htths (Vedas) religious books of the 

first letter to Monsieur De Mer- Hindoos, 325 and n, 335 ; on the 

veilles, 350-357 j equipment of, 353 ; creation of the world, 328 and «. 
second letter to Monsieur De Mer- Betel Lin.), 131/. 

veilles, 358-382. 1 8 ei-le (Betel) chewed to sweeten the 

the league {lieste) of, 367 n ; loses | breath, 283, 364. 

his way in camp, 368, 369. j Bhadur-Kan \BahAdur KMsi\ conducts 

third letter to M. de Men-eilles, 1 Dara through streets of Delhi, 98, 

383, 384 ; description of Laltore, 384 ; ! 99. 

fourth letter to M. de hlervetlles, Biapek (Vyapaka), all pervailing, 344 
385 ; fifth letter to M. de Merveilles, | and ir, 348. 

386, 387 ; crosses river Chinab, ih. ' Bibliography of Bernier‘.s Tt ai'els and 

and « ; sixth letter to M. de Mer- , other wrks, xxv seg. 

veilles, 388 ; seized with illness, ib. Bidet [Bldar) captured by Aurangzeh. 

seventh letter, to M. de Merveilles ' 22 and «, 197 ts. 

389; siilfeis from intense heat, r'A, Bikstki, Pathan water-carrier, 207 «. 
390 ; eighth letter to M. tie Merveilles, Billah [Bi- Haki), ‘ByGod,’ 153 «. 
390-392 ; ninth letter to M. de Mer- Bisnaguer ( Vijayanagar), kingdom of, 
veilles, 393 ei seg . ; on heauty of 193 n. 

Kashmir 'women, 404, 405 ; account Bokhara prunes (Atii Bokhara), 118 «. 
of journey from Bhimbar to Kashmir, ^ Beislepoisge (punch), of Bengal, 441 and 
405 et seg. ' n. 

cros-es Ratan Mountains, 406 and ' Brahma, the eternal creative power. 

tl ; crO'ses Hir Panjal Puss, 407 et 328 ». 

seg. ; visits sacred .spring at Bawan, Brnma of Pegu, cruelties of, 234 and n 
410 and H, 4U.; on origin of, 412 235.'' 

and »V 4 > 3 ; ’'■^bs gardens of Achi- Bramponr (Burhanput), city of, 31 »! 
bal, 413 : visits gardens of Vetnag, river, crossed by Aurangzeh at, 36. 
ib. n, 414 ; visits shrine and mosque Buddhists of Tibet, sects of, 423 it. 
at Baramula, 414. Burning of widows, account of ,hustnm 

takes part l.j lifting sacred stone of, 3^-315. 
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Buzee (Reverend Fatlfer), 6, 7 «; fortress, 64; accused of sending 

attends on Diri in* his last tnomenis money to Dili, 64, 65. 

loi «, 244, 289- Chah-Jehan, refuses Aurangaeb certain 

jewel-, 127. 

Caboui. (Kabul), Mir-Kan appointed arrogance of Persian ambassador 

governor of, 186. to, 151-153. 

— - revenue of, 457. outwitted by Neik-nam-Kan, 164; 

Calil-uUah-Kan commands Dara’s right paidons Aurangzeb, 166: letters to, 
winjf at Samugarh, 48 ; treachery from Aurangzeb, 167, 168. 

of, to Ddra, 52-54 ; shoebeaten )3unishes Portuguese of Hughli, 

Dara, 53 j offers his services to Au- | t76, 177 and u ; demolishes churches 

tangzeb, 56 -, urges Data's being pul at Agra and Lahore, 177, 287. 

to death, 100. death of, 198 and n. 

Camp of Great Mogol, number of people | city of Jehan Abad built by, 241. 

in, 380, 381. I Stt Dehli, account of the city of. 

Candahar, revenue of, 456. ' encourages dancing girls, 273, 

Candi-ys (Kbandish), revenue of, 458. 274. 

Capuchin missionaries in India, 289. invades Little Tibet, 421 ; attempts 

Caste, divisions of Hindoos into, 325, j conquest of Great Tibet, 422. 

and II, I Cia//-//wai'(.Wa/</awo»), country house 

Catay, name of a country other than of Mogol, 283 and 11. 

China, 155 «. , country residence of Aurangzeb, 

Caucasus mountain range, 395 it. j 351. 

Chah Alas {Khwja S/iiiAMi), lays ' (Skilaiiiar) Gaidens, Kashmir, 

siege to Castle ot Surat, 28 and h ; ‘ 399 and », 400. 

cautions Murid liakhsh against Au- ' Chah-Navaze-Kan (Mhmwas Khdn), 
tangzeb, 32. _ father-in-law of Aurang/eb, 73 ns ( 

Chah- Abas (Shah 'Abbas the Gieat), receives Dara at Ahmadabad, 74; 
King of Periaa, I50>i, ! betrays him to Aurangzeb, 87; slain 

trees planted by astrologers of, I in battle of Deora, fi. 

l6e, 163. I Chaindara, city of, captured by Mir 

Chah-Ileslkan (Shdista Khan), uncle | junila, 172. 

of Aurangzeb, 13 /I. 1 Chapelain, letter from Bernier to 

Chah-hest-kan (Shdista Khan), uncle Monsieur, on customs, etc., of 
of Aurangzeb, promotes his vieu.s. Hindoos, 300-349. 

56. Chapelle (Clande-limmanuel Luillier), 

appointed governor of Agra, 66 ; leiter to, from B rnier, 349 «. 

urges Dira’s being put to death, Ch.irdin, celebrated Ficnch traveller, 

100. 312 K. 

nominated governor of the Decan, Chaligon (Chittagong), pirates inhabi- 

etr., 174, 186 ; undertakes expedition tanis of, 174-176, 
against King of Arakaii, 174, 179 er Chatresale (h'iji Chhatlar Aii^, com- 
stq. \ wins over pirates of Chittagong, mander in Diri’s armv at Sainfigarh, 
181, 182. , 48; killed in the battle, 51. 

Chah-Jehan (Shdh-Jahdn), the great Ckauth levied by Marathis, 460. 

Mogol, 3, 4 »; has secret corre- ' Cheetah, hunting leopard, 375 and ». 
spondence with Auranuzeb. 16; re - 1 Chfker IShigar). town of. 427. 
ferred to, 21 j illness of, 24.^25; re- Chempet (Chutfpat A’lf/), chief of the 
ferred to, 33, 34, 37, 41. 42, 43. Bundelas, 46 an(>«. , 

proposes assuming coirmaiyi ,Chezif (Shereef) of Mecca, embassy 

against Aurangzeb, 44 ; influenced from, to Aurangzeb, 133 and «. 
by .Becuin Sdhi^ 63 ; delivers up Chtrhy (Charh^, fireworks used to 
keys (3 Ab™! 63 ; confined in the , separate fighting elephants, 277 g. 
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Chios (Shiahs), Mogul courtiers of the 
sect of, 209, 211. 

China, Tartar conquest of, I2I u. 

China and Matcfaine (TVA/m </ ^0/- 
fhiiu, 156 » 

China- wood (China-root), 425 n. 

China, first settlement of Jews in 429 

». 

Chittor, captured by Akbar, 257 n. 
Christianity, favoured by Akbar and 
Jahangir, 287 and u. 

Christians in India, irreverent behaviour 
in churches of, 292. 

Chronology among the Hindoos, 343. 
Churches, at Agra and Lahore, des- 
troyed by Shah Jahan, 177, 287. 

Civet, horn filled with, sent to Aurang- 
aeb, 13s, 137, 144. 

Colbert, note on Bernier’s letter to, 
473 «?• 

Comory {A'uiiidn, Comorin), Cape, 23 

H. 

Ctttieri (Centcrin), Cape, 192 «. 
Compass, mariner’s, used for purposes 
of divination in China, 244 ». 
Constantinople, beauty of view of, 286. 
Coioual (Grand Provost], guards 
mounted by, 369. 

Cours (Kurs) or Standards carried on ' 
march, 371 and n. 

Cow held in great respect in India, 
326 - 

Cranes, manner of bunting, 377. 
Currents of the sea in the Indies, 
regularity of, 434 seq, j 

Dadir {DMr-ul-Mulk\ court official, I 
20 ». I 

Dacca, capital of Bengal, 171, 181, and 1 
n. 

D’ Acosta, Joseph, Superior of the I 
Jesuits in Agra, 288 n. 

Damascus Cutlasses, presented to 
Aurangzeb, 148. 

Danechmend-Kan(Dfl»/rA;;M»<fA 7 *f»), 
Persian merchant, 4 », loa 

appointed governor of Delhi, 186. ' 

studies of, 353. ' 

endeavours td- convert Bernier, 

414- 

Daoud-Kan, commander in army of 
Sulaiman Shikoh, 59 and », 

V)dc| \Diri Shiiti), son of Great 


Mogol, 5 », &, 7 ; suspects Aurangzeb 
10; appointed ^governor of (^boul 
and Moultan, 15; reigns with his 
, father, 15 «, 21, 25. 
j Dara, concerned in death of Sddullall- 
Khan, 23, 24. 

assembles two armies against his 

brothers, 34 ; numbers of, 43 ; dis- 
suaded from attacking AurAgzeb, 
44 ; reasons for attacking, 45 ; takes 
the field against Aurangzeb, 46, 47 ; 
bravery of, at Samugarh, 49, 50. 

defeated, 54 and n ; marriage and 

family of, 57 », 103 » ; departs with 
family for Dehli, 57, 58. 

advances on Lahore, 70 ! seeks 

refuge in fortress of Tata-bakar, 71, 
73; Euiopean gunners in army of, 
73 ; admitted into city of Ahmada- 
liid, 74. 

quits Guzarate with army, 85 ; 

I advances on city of Ajmere, 86 ; 
defeated at battle of Deord, 88 ; re- 
treats to Ahmadabdd, 89; retreats 
again to Tata-bakar, 91 ; made 
j prisoner by Milik Jiwan, 96, 97; 
delivered to Aurangzeb, 97. 

conducted in disgrace through 

streets of Delhi, 98, 99 ; confined in 
garden of Heider-Abad, too ; mur- 
dered by a slave, loi, 102 ; bead 
carried to Aurangzeb, 102, 103. 

Mulla Shah, spiritual guide of, 

154 ff. 

Uiianishads translated into Per- 
sian by authority of, 323 », 324. 

Heresy of, 345 n. 

referred to, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 

35 . 36. 37 . 4 t. 42. 64, 65. 
Daulet-Abad [DniihiiMd), Fort of, 19 
n ; Aurangzeb to reside at, 24, 

Dnyi (Dkye), curdled milk, 354 and_«. 
lyecankou, war-cry of Mir Jumla, 76. 
Deccan, proverbial saying anent the, 
297 and n. 

Dedication to King of France, xlv. 
xlvi, 

Deh Hqzary, lord of ten thousand 
horse, 212. ' 

D/ilhi (Dehli), Danechmend-Kan, ap- 
pointed governor of, 186. 

account of city of, 241 rt stq. 

Fortifications of, 242; citadel of, 
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242, 2S7>258 ; gatden and square of, Don Haxary, loid of two thousand 
243 ; Bazar hel(? in square, tb, ; horse, 212, 
arcades and merchants’ houses in, Dryden’s Tragedy of Aureng-Zebe, 465- 
245 ; thatched cottages in, 246 ; fires 469. 

■ frequent in, ii. Dili grass [Cynodon Dactylen), 382 

Delhi, dwellings of Omrahs in, 246,247 ; and ». 
construction of houses in, 247, 248 ; Dutch, teach Murad Bakhsh military 
shops of, 248, 249 ; fruit market of, mining, 31. 

249^ confectioners’ shops in, 250 ; 1 lay embargo on Golkonda mer- 

bakers in, ib. \ flesh meat sold in, ib., | chant vessels, 195, 196. 

251 ; fowls and fish in, 251, 252. 1 factories of, in Agra and Lucknow, 

price of wine in, 253 j Seraglio 292 and « j trade of, 293. 

and royal apartment in, 256 and n ; Silk factory of, in Bengal, 440, 

statues of Kajas Jaimal and Patta ! 

of Chittor in 256, 25; and « ; streets ; Earthquakes in Kashmir, 395 ». 
in, 245, 246, 257, 258 ; canal in, , Ebeehe or Ethiopia, embassy from King 
257, 258. of, to Aurangzeb, 133 ; personnel of 

place of audience in, 259,261, 263. ' embassy, 134; plundered, 137; re- 

sacked by Nadir Shah, 269 « j ceived by Aurangzeb, 138, 139. 

Throne of Great Mogol at, 268, 269 ; Eclipses witnessed by Bernier, 300 ; 
Mosque, the Jami Masjid, 278 seq. ; caused by an incarnate deity, 303. 
Serai of, 280, 281 ; population of, Egypt an enslaved country, 227, 228. 

281, 282. Eiedeha {,AihdiAa\ dragon insignia, 

country around, extremely fertile 266. 

283 ; compared with Agra, 284, 285. Elabas (Hahbas), Allahabad, victory of 

bazar bread of, 354 and », 387; Sulaimfin Sliikoh near, 36 and », 

water of, 355 ; distance from Lahore, Mir-baba appointed governor of, 

358. 186. 

province of, revenue of, 456. revenue of, 457. 

Delak IDdldl), Gentile Broker, 188, El Bahrein, Persian Gulf, pearl fishery 
189 n. at, 204, H. 

Delil-kan (Diler Khan), 35 » ; plun- Elephants, combats between, 276, 277, 
ders Sulaiman Shikoh’s baggage, 278 and n. 

60, Emasculation of eunuchs, 131, 132. 

Deora, Battle between Aurangzeb and Embaigo laid on Golkonda merchant 
Dara at, 87, 88. vessels by Dutch, 195, 196. 

Deiita (Deetah), an incarnate deity, Embary (Amiri), Murad Bakhsh con- 
causes eclipses, 303, fined in an, 69 ; Sultan Muham- 

Detiias, sun, moon and stars called, ■ mad confined in an, 83. 

339, 340 ; nature of the, 344, 348. Emir-Jemla (Mir Jumla, Mir Muham- 
Dgtn (Arab.yinK), evil spirit, 217. mad Said Ardaslanl), 16, et seq., 16 

Dgugues ( Yugas) of Hindoos, 343 and » ; betrays King of Golkonda to 

n. Aurangzeb, 19, 20. ’ 

Diamond, Great, of Great Mogol iden- 1 presents the Koh-i-Edr diamond 

tical with the Koh-i-mir, 469-471. to Shah-Jahdn, 22 and »; pretended 
Dianet-Kan appointed governor of imprisonment of, 29, 3a 

Kashmir, 186. joins Aurangzeb at battle of 

Didar-l^n, principal eunucji of the Khajiia, 75 j* war cry of, 76 ; sent 

Seraglio, amours of, 131 ; murdered, against Sultan Sujah, 79 J 

131. ^ , winter quarters at Rajmanal, 81. 

Doctorf of Goa, 338 w. ■ defeats Sultan Sujah, 169; created 

Douazdeh Hazaty, lord of twelve thou- principal Amir, J7IJ confirmM in 
sahd horse, 212. 1 Government of ^ngal, ti. : oifer*!^ 
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management of war against Assam, 
171 ; death of, 173, 

Esktrdo (''kardd), capital of Little 
Tibet, 427 and n. 

Etbarkan appointed governor of fortress 
of Agra, 64; cruelty of, to Shih 
Tahin, 12?. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia), no coined money 
in, 139. 

Polygamy in, 142, 143 j numerous 

children of king of, 143. 

Account of source of Nile by 

Ambassadors of, 447 stq. 

Eugenes! Ujiain, ^WM)(theNerbudda), 
crossed by Aurangseb, 36 ». 

Factory, Dutch, in Agra, 292, 293. 

Fairs held in the royal seraglio, 272 and 
n 273 j opposed by orthodox Moslems 

273 «• 

Fakir of Pir Panjal Pa's, 432, 410, 414. 

Fakires (fakirs), religious devotees, 
317, 318, 321, 322. 

Farmdf (concession), obtained from 
Aurangrebby Dutch, 127, 129. 

Fazelkan appointed Grand Chamber- 

' lain, ]86. 

Feday-Kan (F/diz/ A'/id/i), foster-brother 
to Aurangzeb, 124 ». 

Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, travels of in 
Pegu, *34 «- 

Feringhees of Chittagong, iSz «. 

Ferittghi mahal, Frank’s quarter at 
Lucknow, 292 ». 

Find (or Fludd), Robert, Physician and 
Rosicrucian, 346 «. 

Fra-Joan, an Augustine monk, rules in 
Sundeep, 179. 

Franguis (Fiiinghtts), 3 n. 

F'oiifuistan, name for Europe, rJ 5 - 

Franks allriu ed free access to palace in 
time of Jdhifiglr, 274 n, 

French, superstition of, concerning 
eclipses, 3C», 301. 

Fruit imported into India, 203, 204. 

Fruit sold in Dehli, variety of, 249, 250. 

f 

GALEASSES,.balf-decld:d boats, 109 n. 

Galleasses of pirates of Chittagong, 175, 
179, 181. 

Gamon (Jummoo), Raja of, 395 «. 

Gingey water for use^of Mogul, 221 n. 


I Ganges water, carri|d on march, 356 , 364. 

' funeral rites on the, 315. 

account of river, 453 

discharge contrasted with that of 

I the Nile, 453. _ ' 

' Gassendi (Pierre), teacher of Bernier, 
XX, 1 . 

Gnvam {SavaHi), wife of Siva, 342. 
Genich (Canesh), son of Siva, 34A 
‘ Gentils (Gentiles, Gentoos), 3 n. 

' Gentiles burn their dead, 315. 

I believe in transmigration of souls, 

, 326; respect fur animal life, ib. ; 

' daily prayers and ablutions of, 327 ; 

Trinity of, 328, 329 «, 330 ; doctrines 
I of. 330 - 334 . 

Geography, knowledge of, among 
I Hindoos, 340. 

I Ghee, method of preparing, 438 « ; 

I export of, 440 n. 

I Gilles, I’ersonne rie Roberval, French 
mathematician, 301 n. 

' Gion-kan \MSlik Jhuan Ayydb), terri- 
i tory of, 95 « ; receives I >iti, 96 j 
; mak’ S him and his son prisoners, 96 
I rr. 29; receives title of Bakhtiydr 
Khan, 99 n ; assassinated, ti^. 

I Girolamo Cardan, mathematician, 319 

I n. 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E, ), quoted 
on education in Greek, 158 n. 

Goa, doctors of, 338 it. 

Gold in India, quantity and use of, 223, 
224. 

. Gold absorption in India, note on, 473 

I 

, Golkonda, coinage of, to bear the arms 
of Shdh-Jah 4 n, 21. 

king lom of, preserves its inde- 
pendence, 193, 194,208; pays tribute, 
j 194; practically ruled by Aurangzeb, 

I 195 ; debased coinage of, 196. 

j Queen of, accused of immorality, 

197 . 

Gondar [Gueiidar], capital of Abyssinia, 
2 n. 

Gas’hKani {Ckusl Khdnah) bath room, 
265 .indr» ; private audiences held in 
ik, 266 and rr. 

GoiF-Uhm-raz (Gulshan Faz), 346 «, 

348. 

Cmrtehe {Gurzz), town of, 426. 
Gouru-Btrdars (Gurz-burdar)) mace- 
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bearers, 263, 267 : aiiend on Mogol, 
280. 

Gourze-Berdars^ couriers with maces, 
371 ; assist in hunting, 378. 

Goute, dew in Egypt called, 4J0, 451 ; 

disease caused by, it. 

Governments sold openly in India, 
Persia, and Turkey, 230-232. 

Grafitl Bakchis (Mir Bakhshi), title of, 
conferred on Mahmet-Emir-Khan, 
171 and ». 

‘Grand Prevost de la campagne,’ 188 n. 
Great Mogol, a Mahometan of the sect 
of the Sounnys, 208; a descendant 
of Tamerlane, 209 ; armies of, 209 ; 
cavalry of, 21 1. 

horsemen in army of, 216, 217 ; 

foot soldiers of, 217, 219 ; artillery of, 
217, 218; provincial army of, 218, 
219 ; camp followers of army of, 219, 
220. 

horses and elephants of, 221 : ser- 
aglio of, 222 ; income of, ih. ; officers 
of state of, 230 j court of audience of, 
261 ; receptions held by, 261, 266; 
procession of animals and cavalry be- 
fore, 262, 263 ; adulation before, 263, 
264. 

standard of the, 266 «. 

ceremony of weighing the, 270 ; 

litrge presents to, from Omrahs, 271 : 
repairs to Jama Masjid to pray, 2^. 
— journey of, to laihore, 350 se^. 

artillery of, 352 ; tents of. 359, 360, 

363, 364 ; furnishings of tents of, 362 ; 
mode of iravrlling by, 370: field 
sports of, 374 Jfy. ; varies direction 
of entering camp, 382. 

revenues of Provinces of, 456 (t 

seq. ; gross revenue of, at various 
periods, 459. 

- — the Koh-i-niir identical with the 
great diamond of the, 469-47t > 
count of peaC'iek throne of, 471 -473- 
Great seal of Aurangzeb, 125. 

Great Tibet, attempted conquest of, by 
Shah Jahdn, 422; embassy from King 
of, to Aurangzelt, 422 seq-t 
Guerguon, capital of Assam, captured 
by Mir Jumla, 172. > • 

Guinea'-worm caused by impure water, 

1SS »• 

Gungalial-Lpke, festival held at, 418 n. 


‘ Gtmga Din,’ Bikslhl (water-carrier) 
206 1 ballad of, 207. 

Ctuaraic (Guierat), revenue of, 456. 
Gwalior, I)ara and his sons confined in. 
7 » ; Sultan Muhammad confined in 
3 ; Murad Bakh-h confined in, 85 
state prison of, 106 ». 


HauecH (Habesh), Arabic name 0 
Abyssinia, 2 », 

Halal-khon, sweepers or scavengers 

313 »• 

Haidar Malik, abridgment of Kashmi 
history by, 393 « 

Hakim Daoud, medical attendant or 
S'lah Stifi 1., 100 n. 

Haoud (Oudh), revenue of, 457 - 
flarvey, discoverer of circulation of thr 
blood, 324 n. 

Haryptrbet (Hari Parbal), verdan' 
mountain, 398. 

Hamtr (. 4 jmere), revenue of, 456. 
HathipulfOt Elephant’s Gatew.iy, 106 «. 
Hauu, travelling chair of Great Mogol 
370 , 

Hawks kept by Great Mogol, 377 »■ 
I/azary, lord of a thousand horse, 212 
I teat intense on the march, 3851 389 - 
ffecAt Hazary, lord of seven thousam 
horse, 212. 

Heir, the King sole, of those who dii 
in his service, 163, 164, 163, 167 - 
Hens with black skin, 251 arid «. 
Hindottitan, extent and fertility of, 202 
, absorpiion of gold and silver in, 203 
I supplied with copper and S|iices b) 
I Dutch, 203 ; obtains lead from Eng 
' land, lb. ; broadcloths from France 
I ii. ; lioises fiom U'-bec, etc,, it- 

fruits imported into, 203, 204 

imports shells for mijiiey from Wal 
dives, 204 ; ambergris from Maldivei 
, and M' zambique, i 3 . : slaves and ivorj 
I from Ethiopia, it. ; musk and por 
j celain from China, it . ; pearls fron 
El-llalirein, it.-, destiiitte of mines 
205 ; haidsflips of peasantry of, it. 
petty sovereignties of,#on Persiat 
I frontiers, ib. . 

I quantity and use of gold in, 223 

224; state of arts in, 228 ; unive^ 
' ignorance in, 2J9; neglect 01 com 
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merce, ib. \ sale of governorships in, 

230, 231. 

Hindmstan, travelling in, 233 ; tyranny 
of governors in, 236 ; administ lalioii of 
justice in, 236-238, heat in, 240, 241 ; 
diseases in, 254; fine workmanship 
in, 254, 235 ; workmen tyrannised by 
Omrahs, 256. 

Hindoos, superstitious practices of, 
during an eclipse, 301 •303; believed 
to be caused by an incarnate deity, 

303, festival of J uggernaut, 304-306. 

widowburningainongthe, 306-314. 

philosophy of, 337, 338 i ignorant 

of anatomy, 339 ; knowledge of astro- 
nomy, ih. \ ignorant of geography, 340. 
Horses of Tartary, 1 18 u. 

of Great Mi^ol, 363. 

branding of, 243. 

Howdah (krM.chmtdaj), note on word, 
33 M ; used by Murad Baksh, 36 n. 
Hunting by the Great Mogul, manner 
of, 374 seq. 

Hyeman ( Ytmcn), embassy from King 
of, to Autangzeb, 133. 

India, Muhammadanism never thor- 
oughly established in, 40 n. 

Southern, uni teil under Ramtas, 192. 

periodical rains in, 431 et seq. 

regularity of currents of sea and 

winds of, 434 seq. {See Hindonstan.) 
Isaac Comnenus, King of Cyprus, 105 n. 

J ACHEN ( Yas/tm), Jade, 298, 422 426. 

J(tfer-kan {JdfarKhan), Prime Minister 
to Aurangzeb, 271 n. 

appointed Governor of Scinde, 

1S6 and «. 

JagamuU (Jus;gemaut), the festival of, 

304. 305. 3<4 

revenue of, 457. 

Jah-ghirs, lands assigned to Omrahs 
for salary, 213 ; meaning of, 224. 
Jamdhar {Yama-dMr(i\, or dagger, 
67 «. 

Jauguis {Jegt. Yoga), ieligious sect, 

316 and »r 319- '' 

Jekan-Ahad, near Dehli, built by .Shah 
Jahdn, 241. See Dehli, account of 
the city of. 

' ■— rrvenue of, 436^. 


Jehan-Guyre (JaliiiDgir), ‘ Conqueror of 
the World,’ 3, 5.*^ 

allows Portuguese to settle at 

Hdghli, 176. 

allows Europeans free access to ' 

palace, 274, 

favours Chi istianity, 287, 288. 

animals hunted by, 379 ». 

death of, 401 «. • 

Jelapour { /aUl/ur.JVaiir), town of, 
292 ». 

Jemel {Raja Jaimal) of Chittor, statue 
of, in Dehli, 236, 237. 

Jesseingtie {Rijd /at Singh /.), Coun- 
sellor to Sulaiman Shikuh, 34 and », 
35; referred to 71 ; bribed by Au- 
rangzeh, 72, 73 : gains over Jessom- 
seinque to Aurangreb's side, 86. 

intrigues with Rija Katche against 

Dara, 91. 

takes command of army in Deccan, 

190 ; dies at Burhanpur, 191. 
Jessomseingue {Riji Jaswant Singh). 
See Mahar&ji Jaswant Singh; defeat 
of, at Narteda, 39 ; disowned by his 
wife in consequence, 40, 41 ; referred 
to, 71. 

plunders baggage of Anratigieb’s 

rear guard, 76 ; raises strong army, 
85 ; gained over to Aurangzeb, 86. 

recalled from Deccan, 188. 

Jesuits in Agra, z86 ; invited there and 
maintained by Akbar, 286, 287 ; 

' oppressed by Shah lahan, 287 and « 
favoured by Jahangir, 287, 289 ; 
missions of, 2S9, 290 seq. 

in Bengal, 439. 

Jews in China, first settlement of, 429 
»; in Kashmir, 430; in Cochin ,431 «. 
Jhelum river, Kashmir, 396, 397 «. 
Jhelas, rope-suspension bridges of Tibet, 
425 ». 

Jmrkend ( Yarkand), town of, 427. 

Joud, Bernier's birthplace registered in 
archives of parish of, xix. 

Kacheb (Persian for Kasynpa), son of 
Marichi(,393 ». 

Kachegmr, account of kingdom of, 426 
■■ 

Kachemire (Kashmir), Dianef - 1 ^ 
appointed governor of, 186; native 
histories of, ib. . ' ‘ 
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Kflchemire, entry of Aurangeeb intOi 391 ; 
account of, 393 sej . ; earthque^ee 
in, 39$ n. ; mountains of 396 $ ani- 
mals of, id. ; rivers of, ii. ; capital 
oil 397 i itnits of, ii . ; poets of, 40 i- 

shawl and art industries of, 401, 

403 ; form and complexion of people 
of, 404, 40$ ; trees and plants of, 
4C^ ; tribute of districts of, 419, 4^0 ; 
caravan routes from, to Katay, 4^51 
426 ; Jews in, 430, 431 «. 

revenue of, 457. 

Kadis or Judges, 22$, 237, 263. 

KadjoUd [JChajtia), battle between 
Aurangzeb and Sultan Sujah at, 7$- 
78. 

Kakan {Khakan], Chinese Mongol 
title, 430 ». 

Kaliane (Kdlidni), besieged by Mir 
Jutnla, 24, 28. 

Kalil-uIlah-Kan slaughters governor 
and garrison of Tata-baltar, 104- 

appointed governor of Lahore, 

186. 

Kalis [Khai) inlet of sea or rivet, 
454 «• 

Kaliicl-kaiii', place of privy council, 

Kamaraue (Kameran), island of, 454 > 
and ». 

Aanates {KhaiuUi) folding screens, 3®° 
and «, 361, 366. 

Kandahar, captures and sieges of, 184, 
185. 

Kam-saman [Khausaman) 'Grand 
Chamberlain,' 186. 

Karguais [Khargdks], folding tents, 359 
and «, 362. 

Kar-kanays (Kkarkhamhs) artisan’s 
workshops, 2$8 n, 2$9 

Kamates (Karnatic), Le Royauipe de, 
17 «. 

'Ka>v>a»sara of 5 >ebfi, account of, 2te, 


ICattve (Arab. Kahwa), coffee, 364 a, 

Koiinl (Aiionfffa), treasury, 4$$. 

Ktncktns, dancing mrls, 273. 274, 

Kettle-drums [nttkirahs), presented to 
Abyssinia enibassy, 139 and n. 

KhAfI Khan, historian, quoied, 19 », 
28 «, 36 », 37 », 39 », 48 «, $2 «, 
$4 n, $6 », 87 », 91 H, U02 », 103 n ; 
on mock trial of Murad Bakbsh, 
]o8 n. 

' on correspondence l*twetn Au- 

I rangzeb and Shah Jahan, 166 «. 

I Kkas Malta}, tower in beragHo ol 
Dehli, 268 and n. 

Kickery (Kedgeru's, native dish, l$2 n. 

how prepared, 381. 

Kichmiches [Ktshmish), stoneless 
raisins, 1 19 and ». 

JCoiat-kau, muster-master of cavalry, 
243. 

Koh-i-nur diamond presented to Shah- 
Jah 3 n, 22 and n. 

identical with the ‘Great Mogul’ 

diamond, 469-471. 

Kaia Keiut.eddint (Ki>lt-i-Kuialh.ui~ 
dill), temple of, 283 and «. 

Kerrak, whip used by Omrahs, 228, 
252, 256. 

Xesa-minars, between Dehli and Agra. 
284 ». 

Koullys (Tamil kfili), robber peasantry, 
88, 89 ns ; assail Ddra, 91. 

Konrvnr ( Hind Karor), a hundred 
Lacks, 4$6 w 

Kours, insignia of royalty, 266 and «. 

LadAk, polyandry in, 421 «- 

Lahore, church at, destroyed by Shah 
Jahan. 177, 287. 

Kalilullah-Kan, appointed gover- 
nor of, 186. 

Labor (Lahore), Aurajgzeb’s Journey 
to, 350 sej. •, skwAmiffie fc'Ma Debit, 


Karauan-Strrahs ia. India, 233. ^ situation and description of, 383. 

Kasem-Kan {Nawah Kasim Kkaa 384. 

Jarvint), 37 «; flies from field at revenue of, 430. „ . 

battle near the Narbadd, . Lanka Island*, stone with Persian in- 

Kas-kaiiays, rooms formed of odorifet- 1 scription fountl on, 4l§ » i mosque 
ous roots, 247 and ft. • • on, 417 »- 

KatayJ caravan routes from Kashmir Lapis-lazuli, 1 18 rr. 
to, 425, 426 ; the use of the name, Lasker-Kan, appointed governor ot 
427 It.. Patna, 186. ^ 
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iMiiut (Hind. Lakh), a hundred thou- 
simd rupees, 456. 

* Lemonade ' used in Oehli, 253 and n. 
Lengtu-ihtrire, doctrine of, 344 and n. 
Licence to Bernier to print and sell bis 
Travels, 461. 

Lion hunting, by Great Mogul, 378, 
379- 

Little Tibet invaded byShilh Jahan,42i. 
Lord, Henry, Anglican chaplain at 
Surat, 333 H. 

Louhaya \Lohtia], town in Arabia, 
454 and ft. 

Louvre, Paris, completion of, 286 tt. 
Lucretius, De Lietum Natura, quoted, 

314, 315 «• 

Lunar-Rainbow witnessed by Bernier, 
444. 445- 

Lynx employed in the chase, 375 «. 

Machate, Mascate (Muscat), chief 
town of Oman, 73 si. 

Madagan (E. D.), on use of precious 
metals in India, 474 ssq. 

M&hihdrata, shield with story of the. 
*55 »• 

Mahardjd Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, 

7 «, 37 ». 

Mabmet £mir-kan, Mir Jumla's son, 
retained at Agra by Aurangzeb, 80. ■ 

created Grand Master of Horse , 

171 ! befriended by Aurangzeb, 173. 
MaloSa (Malwa), revenue of, 457. 
Maitgues (Mangoes), esteemed in India, 
249 ; origin of name, if. «. 

Mamirtn (Mamiran-i-Chini), drug, 
426 ». 

Mansebdars (Mansabdars), comman- 
ders, 59 «. 

paid horsemen in service of 

Mitgol, 211, 215 ; pay of, 215. 

eve-ling sjilutation of King by, 

266 ; attend on Mogol to the Mosque, 
280; in square of Delhi, 282. 

tents of. 367,- accompany Mogol 

on march, 371, 

Maferli {Mahd-iiraiaya), total dissolu- 
tion, 347 and n. .\ee Mea. 

Marshal Turfpne, 55 dad ». 
Mascarenhas (Dorn Phdippe de), Vice- 
rojr of Goa, 17, 18 ». 
Massipatam(Af(u»/^iiOT), ‘Fishtown,’ 

112 ft- 


Maturas (Mathura, Muttra), city of, 66 
and u. 

ancient temple at, 284. 

Mausoleums of Akbar and Taj Mahdl at 
Agra, 293, 294. 

Mecca, Ka'hah of, 133 «. 

Mekadtu (Alahd-Des'a), Siva, 342. 

Mehale or Seraglio, fairs held in the, 
272 and «, 273. • 

Melon^ highly esteemed in India, 249. 

Merveilles, Bernier's hrst letter to Mon- 
sieur de, 350-357 ; second letter to, 

358-38*- 

third letter to, 383, 384: fourth 

letter, 385; fifth letter, 386, 387: 
sixth letter, 388 ; seventh letter, 389 ; 
eighth letter, 390, 391 ; ninth letter, 
393 

Mikdember (Meghdambhar), travelling 
litter of Great Mogol, 370; used b) 
Raushan Ara Begum, 372. 

Mir-baba, watches Dara, 71 ; besieges 
fortress of Tata-bakar, 93. 

— appointed governor of Elabas, 186. 

Mir-Kan appointed governor of Cabotil, 
186. 

Mlr-maniil (Grand Quartermaster), 
duties of, 365. 

Mir .Shikiir, 'Grand Master of the 
Hunt,’ 182 «. 

Mir-ul-Omrah, title of, conferred on 
Mir Jumla, 171 ; conferred on Shaista 
Khan, 174. 

Miroholans {Mynbalaiu), dried fruits, 
438 and n. 

Mina htajii. AVe Jesseingue, 34. . 

Mirsa-Zulkarmin embraces Christian- 
ity, 287. 

Moguiere (Mongbyr), town of, 80 «. 

Mohabet-Kan, governor of Caboul, 70, 
95- 

appointed governor of Gnjerat, 

183. 

Mohur gold piece, note on a two hun- 
dred, 476 477. 

Mohurs called Gold Roupies, 60 it. 

Moisten du vent, 1Q9 ». 

Moka, slavn-market of, 136. 

Monceaux the younrer (M. de), letter 
from to H[cnry] 0[uIdinhurgh] con- 
cerning Bernier’s book, xlix-li. ' 

Mondas Parek, Gentile broker at Surat, 
189 «. , • 
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Monsoon-wind of l^dia, 436, 

Morad-Bakche {^MarAd Bakhsh), son of 
Great Mogol, 5 », 10, 11 ; appointed 
governor of Gujerat, 15 ; unites with 
Aurangzeb, 27, 28; instructed in 
mining by Dutch, 31. 

wounded at battle of Samugarh, 

51 ; kills Kija Katn Singh Kautela, 

; arrives at Agra, 60. 

advised to stay at Agra, 66 ; plot 

against by Aurangzeb, 66-67 > nrade 
a piisoner, 68 ; confined in an 
embary (amar/), 69; imprisoned in 
Salimghar, 69. 

imprisoned n Gwalior, 85 ; fetters 

of, 105 » ; mock trial and execution 
of, ic£. 

•Mosque, the Jama Masjid, account of, 
278 s^f. 

Mothe le Vayer, letter from Bernier to, 
239299. 

Moultan, revenue of, 457. 

Muhammadanism, principal sects of, 8. 

— never thoroughly established in 
India, 40 », 

a pernicious belief, 291. 

Muhammadans firmly believe in their 
doctrines, 290, 291 ; respect of, for 
Christ, 2^. 

Muhraltih-i-mahi, insignia of the fish, 
'266 n. 

Mullah Said, teacher of Aurangzeb, 
tecepiion of, by Aurangzeb, 154 ; 

Mullah Shah, spiritual gviide of Dara, 
154 «. 

Mumtaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Khan, 
5 n. 

wife of Shah Jahan, 463 n. 

Murat iChodja Moraadj, a Christian 
merchant, 134, 135, 139, 140. 


,\AniRA, daughter of Sultiin Parwez 
married to Diira Shikoh, 57 «. 

103 «. 

Nagar- Kanay (Xakarith ihanah), drum 
room, 260 », 

Nagar-kane (Nakdrah khamh), tent for 
tiumpets, 363 and n, j 

Nmqul {Naik, Skt. ndyain), a leader. 


« 93 »- , , • • 

Nazer, a slave, muiders Data, loi, 102, 
•187. 

Nazdfkan, Persian steward of Begum 




Saheb, poisoned by Shah-jahan, 13, 

14. 

Neik-nam-Kan evades the King becom- 
ing his heir, 163, 164, 

Jfejabatkan cashiered by Aurangzeb, 

I 186, 187. 

Nejam-Ckah (Nizam Shah) conquered 
by Mogol, 193 and «. , 

Nerburida (Nariadd) River, 37 «; 
battle fought at, 38, 39 ; river ranks 
second to Ganges in religious sanc- 
tity, 42 «. 

Nile, source of the, 141, 142. 

account of periodical rising of 

the, 446 seq. ; low water discharge 
of contrasted with that of the Ganges, 
453 «- 

Nil-ghattx (Nilgau) blue cow, 364 and 
K ; manner of hunting, 377, 37&1 

Nour-Jehaii-Begum(A!»/(!Ad«ife»j<»/), 
wife of Jahangir, 5. 

Nour-Mehalle (Ndr Mahal), wife of 
Jihangir, 5. 

465 «. 

Nur-i-chasm waterfall in Kashmir, 407 
and u. 

OoouLi (lltlghli), Portuguese settle- 
ment at, 176 and ». 

Oldenburg (Ouldinbiirgh), Henry, first 
English tianslatorof Bernier, notice 
of, 477 , 478. 

I Oinrah ( Umard), plural of zVrabic Amtr, 


I 4»- 

' Omrahs, names assumed by, 6. 

I unite with Aurangzeb, 65 j in- 

1 comes of, ih. 

' in service of Mogol, 210, 211-215 ! 

' military grades of, 212 ; pay of, 213 ; 
' splendour of, 214 ; ornaments of, 224. 

attend on King twice daily, 265, 

z66. 

ceremony of weighing the, 270 ; 

I large presents from, to Mogol, 271 ; 
I attend Mogol to .Mosque, 280. 

I tents of the, ^ 66 ; manner of 

' travelling of, 371 ; present purse to 
Mogol on Imering camp, 382. 

Ormuz (Ormusf, capture^ by Persians 
I and English, 180 « 

0 [uldii.bu.gh], H[eiiry], Letter to, from 
M. de Monceaux, the Younger, con- 
cerning Bernier’s book, xli^i. ' 
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Oxindon (Sir George), chief of English 
Factory at, 182 tt. 

Padre, name applied to Roman priests, 

323 »■ 

Pb^s, lackeys or footmen, 373 and ». 
Pttitt dt (lOtusse, 250 and it. 

Painting in India, ideas regarding, 255 
and », 

Paleky {Pd/if), a palanquin, 14 «, 

Pa/ei^ of King, 214. 

used by ladies of Seraglio, 372. 

used by Omrahs, 283. 

Paianda (thirandhar), sanitarium for 
European troops, 1 92 and « ; fort 
surrendered to Mogul, 197 and «. 
Patan (Lddi Paihdn) dynasty of Delhi, 
24 », 94. 

Patans of India, Race of, 206, 207 and 
n, 210, 211, 223. 

Patifuts (Arab, al-battihk), vater- 
melons, 250 and », 

Patna, Lasker-Kan appointed governor 
of, 186. 

revenue of, 457, 

Peacock throne of the Great Mogol, 
account of, 471-473. 

Peasantry of India, slavery of, 225, 226. 
Pecquet, famous French anatomist, 

324 «. 

Pegu, cruelties of Brama of, 234 and », 
235 - 

PeUKe-kanh (PaUh-khartah), double set 
of tents, 359 and «, 360, 366, 368. 
Peking, Jews in, 429, 43a 
Pelau (Pers. Palao), a Muhammadan 
dish, 121 ». 

Pendets (Pundits), 337 i. 338 . 34 ii 342 . 
Penge Hanary, lord of live thousand 
horse, 212, 213. 

Persia, embassy from, to Aurangzeh, 1 

146, 147 ; presents of, to Aurangzeb, ' 

147, 148. ' 

contemptuous speeches of Ambas- ^ 

sador of, to Shih Jahdn, 151-153. ! 

governments sold openly in, 232. 

Philosophy of the Hindoos, 160. 


337.338. , 

Philosophy, schools oft, in India, 336 
and «. 


Physic, Hindoo books on, 338. 
Picquedent (Hind, plk-din), a spitoon,' 
_.2I4 and n. See Pti/uedant, 


I 


PipH (Fippli), Fort on Orissa coast, 443, 

Piquedam (Hindi '^k.dm), spitoons, 
use of, 283. 

Pirt-pmjaU (Pir Panjit), mountain 
pass, accident at, 407, 408; Fakir' 
on, 409, 410 ; meaning of name 
Pir Panjal, 409 n. 

Pistole, value of a, 271 ». 

PHt (Pitta /h/arrti-a), disease called? 316. 

Polta (Paja Patti), statue of, in Dehli, 

256. 257. 

Polyandry in Ladak, 42 1 ». 

Pol^amy in Ethiopia, 142, 143. 

Portuguese Missionaries favoured by 
Sultan Sujab, 82. 

Portuguese purchase slaves from pirates 
of Chittagong, 176. 

Poiist, poison administered to princes 
in state prisons, 106, 107 ». 

Pragiia (Pargana), a tract of country, 

455. 

Pralta (Prahya), 347 and ». AW 
Maperle. 

Prester John, and the river Nile, 449 ». 

IVmce Cond^ (Louis de Bourbon), 55 
and ». 

Purandhar, sanitarium for European 
troops, 192 ; fort surrendered to 
Mogul, 197 n. 

Purant (Aerinas), religious books, 
335 ». 336. 

Rack (Kakshasas), giants, 339 n. 

Rage-Mehalle (Kijmakil), town occu- 
pied by Sultan Sujah, 81 ; abandoned, 
82 ; Mir Jumla in winter quarters at, 
82. 

Ragipous (Rajputs), devotion of to 
Jaswant Singh, 39; meaning of the 
name, ib. ; accustomed to the use of 
opium, 39 ; bravery of, in Iiattle, 40; 
custom of anointing their faces and, 
hands with turmeric, 52 n. 

military occupation of hereditary, 

208 ; in Mogol army, 209, 210. 

Rains in India, account of periodical, 
431 seq. 

Rajas, powjr and liches of the, 20S. 

Rakan. See Aracan. 

Kpmqyana, shield bearing the story of, 
*54 »- 

Ram-guyre (Rimgirt) fortress of, 22 u. 

Ram-ras, King of Southern India',' 1^2. 
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Romseineue RoutU (Sd/d Rdm Singh 
Xautm), comtMinder in array of 
Ditd at Samdgarh, 48 ; killed by 
Murid Bdkhsh, 51, 52. 

•Rana Sanga, ‘Emperorofthe Rajas, ’208. 

Rantipore (Kantnambhor), state prison 
of, 107 n, 

Ratan Mountains and Pass, 406 ». 

RaudRohi), river fish resembling carp, 
252 and H. 

Raucbenara-Begum ( Rau‘'han-Ari-Be- 
gum), daughter of Great Mogul, 5, 
14 ; informs Aurangzeb of plots 
against him, 65 ; urges Diri’s being 
put to death, too. 

illicit amours of, 132, 133. 

ambition of, 351. 

mode of travelling of, 372, 373. 

Xaj/s (Arab, rdis), captain of a boat, 
451 ; an overflow of Nile, 452. 

Revenues of Provinces of Great Mogul, 

456 

Rivers, commonly nilhout bridges, 380. 

Roa (Father Heinrich Roth), Jesuit 
missionary, 329 «, 330. 

Roger, Abraham, first Dutch chaplain 
at Pulicat, 334 ». 

Rosewater, cases of, presented to 
Aurangzeb, 147, 

Rotas ( A'aAia'j^Br A), St ate pi ison of, 107 ». 

Rtupit (Rupee), value of a, 200 n, 223 
n, 269 «, 455. 

Rouzindars, paid cavalry in service of 
Mogul, 211, 215, 216; different 
duties of, 216. 

Ruslam-Kan Dakny (Dakhani), com- 
mands Dara’s left wing at bamugarb, 
48 ; killed in the battle, 51. 

Sadullah-Kan {Sddullah Khdn), Vizier, 
death of, 23. 

Saket, also Saiet (Arabic sa’i'd), cere- 
mony of, 161 and n, 163, 244. 

'.Saltpetre used for cooling water, 356, 
357 . 364- 

export from Bengal, 440 and « : 

in the soil, said to cause intense cold 
in Tartary, 450 «. 

Samarcande [Samarkand), city and 
colleges of, 1 19 ». * 

Samonguer (Samdgarh), battle between 
Dm and Aurangzeb at, 49 -S 4 -* * 

Stpiskrit studied by Jesuit missionaries, 
■3a»«t330S books written in, 335,341. 


San 7 'homi(SX. Thomas’ Mount) Portu- 
guese settlement at, 196. 

Santon, Moslem religious sect, 3ifi ». 
iardimukhi, tax levied by Marathas, 

460. 

.Sarmet, Fakir named, decapitated by 
Aurangzeb, 317. 

Sarr-i- srdr, Persian translation of 
Upanishads, 323 n. * 

Saytirghal, lands given for benevolent 
purposes, 374 tt. 

Scales, insignia of the, 267 ». 

Schall (Father Johann Adam), German 
Jesuit in Peking, 429 «. 

Scindy (Scinde), Jafar Khan appointed 
governor of, 186 and ». 

Sea in the Indies, regularity of currents 
of, 434 stij. 

Sebastian Gonzales Titian, chief of 
Chittagong pirates, 178 and ». 
&/'a»(fer/' 17 i/ii«i (Alexander the Great), 

383- 

Sebm-guer (SaUm-gkar), Murad Bakhsh 
confined in, 69. 

Send-brary (Sand>ahan), sacred spring 
of, 41 1, 412 . 4 I 4 . 

Sengsafed (Sang-i-safaid), ‘Whitestone,' 
418 n, 419. 

Sepc-Chekouh [Sipihr Shikoh), son of 
Dara, 96 n, 97 ; conducted with Ddrii 
through streets of Delhi in disgrace, 
98, 99 ; poisoned, 107. 

Seraglio at Delhi, account of the, 267. 

fairs held in the, 272 and «, 273. 

modes of travelling by ladies of the, 

371, 272; penalty for approaching 
too near, 373, 374. 

Seraphas (Sar-o-pa), robes of honour, 
80 «, 1 18, 120. 

presented to Abyssinian embassy, 

138, 139; presented to Peisian em- 
bassy, 147, 149. 

Serenaguer (SHna^ar), mountains of, 
59 and » ; 60, 92. 

Serkar (Sirkar), exchequer of King's 
income, 455. 

Serrafs (Arab, sarrdf), money-changers, 
302 . , 

Seva-Gi [Sivaji), founder of the Mar- 
athu power, 136 n. » 

attempts to seize Shaista Khan, 

, 187 j plunders Surat, 188 ; beaten off 
by English and Dutch, 189 ; tortures a ^ 
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Jew, 190; created a Kaja by Auraog- Saltan Banque tent on misiion to King 
zeb, 190; escapes from I^lhi, 190, of Aiakan, I09;<inade prisoner, in, 
191 and ». 113 ; plots against King of Arakan, 

captures strongholds in Golkonda, 114, beheaded, 115. 

197, 198 and It. Sultan Ekbar {Akim’), son of Aurang* 

Shahin, name for the ‘Royal Falcon,' zeb, 124, 136. 

47 «. preceptor for, etc., 144 and *. 

Shawls of Kashmir, 403 n. Sultan Mahmoud [Sultan AfuAamtitad), 

Shields in metal repouss^ work, made son of Aurangzeb, married tooKing 
by native workmen, bearing scene.s , of Golkonda’s daughter, 21 ; sent on 
from Indian history, 254, 25;. mission to Mir Junila, 28; seizes for- 

' Shoebeating,’ the indignityof, 53 and n. 1 tress of Agra, 61, 62. 

Siam, coming of age of Heir Apparent | sent against Sultan Sujah, 79, 80 ; 

of, 224 ». deserts from Rijmahal, 82, 83 ; im- 

Silk in Bengal, 439. prisoned in Gwalior, 83 ». 

Silver absorption in India, note on, 473 . still in Gwalior, 182. 

try. I Sultan Mozum [Mu’azeain), successfully 

Siag-ala, a fish resembling pike, 252' conducts mission to Mir Jumla, 28 

and u. ' second son of Aurangzeb, 84, 85 

Slaves captured by pirates of Chitta- and ». 

gong, 175, 176. intrigues against Aurangzeb, 124. 

Soliman-Chekouh (Suhiman Shikoh), kills a dangerous lion, 182, 183 s 

Ddri's eldest son, commands army made govcnor of the Deccan, 183. 
against Sultan Sujah, 34 j gains vie- Sultan Sujah [Shujdh), son of Great 
tory, 35, 36 j returns to capital, 35 j Mogol, 5 «, 7 et aq. ; appointed 
referred to, 43, 45, 57. governor of Bengal, 15; takes the 

seeks safety tn Srinagar, 59, 60 ; j Held against his brothers, 26. 

given up by Raji to Aurangzeb, 59/1, I defeat of, at Ilahbas, 35, 36. 

105; threatens Aurangzeb from Srin- | defeated at Khajda, 75-78. 

agar, 92,93; brought before Aurang, ' puisuedtuRajmahal,8l ; abandons 

zeb, 105, 106 ; poisoned by puppies, that place, 82 ; conciliates the Postu- 
107, guese, 82 ; activity of, in Bengal, 92. 

Someirt (Su-mera), the Gulden Meru, flies to Decca, 109 ; depaits with 

340, bis family to Moka, ii. ; detained by 

Stmdiva [Sundeep, Sandwlp), at mouth King of Arakan, 1 10 ; plots to escape, 
of Ganges, 178 n, lit, 112 ; conflicting rumouis tyient, 

.Senear negroes on overflow of Nile, 452. 1 12- 1 14. 

Seubah (Arab. Stlhah), a province, 455. robbed by pirate.s, 179. 

Soufra (Sufra) tablecloth, 353 and ». Sundarbans, desolated tracts in Bengal, 
Soiifys, religious sect of, 320 and ». 442 », 446 », 452 n. 

Souniyys, Mahometan sect of, 208, 21 1. Surat plundered bySivaji, 188; English 
Smrai, tin flagon for water, 356. factory at, 189 » ; pilgrims embark 

Sourate(Sural), besieged byChah-Abas, from, for Mecca, 190 n. ‘ 

28 ; ransom of, 28 » ; surrender of, 

30, 31; treasure found in, 31. Tack-raven [Tukht-i-rawan), travel- 

pillaged by Sivajf, 136, 137. ling throne, 128 and «. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 397 n,398. , travelling throne, 214. 

St. Barthelemy, I’aiis, Ijernier’s death travelling throne of Mo^ol, 37a_ 

in register of but iais in chui ch of, xxi . Tage Mebklle (Taj MehM), wife of Shah 
State prisons of the Great Mogol, 106, Jahan, 5. 

107 n, - — ■ exasperates Shah Jahin against 

Suakinf.Vawd.fin), portonRedSea, 2>i, Jesuits, 287 rr; tomb of, at Agra, 
Sn^sm, doctrines of, 345 », 346, 348. 293 sfq. ; • 
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Takarrub-Kan. See ^akim Daoud. 

Talab ( Talae), artificial pond, 75 «. 

Talengand (Telingana), revenue of, 458. 

Tamerlan (Amir Timfir), 3 h. 

Tinaiser (Thaneswar), holy tank at, 
30 and n. 

7h«(UJ<n(Tenasserim), Lower Burmah, 
203 n. 

Tandii^, portable stove, 387. 

Taptapa agent of Mahmet-Limir-Kan in 
Golkonda, 195. 

Tarbiet-Kan (ShaJl-uUih Khiin), am- 
bassador to Persia, 185 and «. 

Tartary, great cold of, attributed to 
salpetre in the soil, 450 

Tasltm [lasUm), salutation 01,214 andn. 

performance of, for meals and 

presents, 258 and », i(t2. 

Tata, revenue of, 457. 

Tatabakar, fortress of, 71; besieged 
by Mir-haba, 93 ; surrenders, 104 ; 
governor and garrison of, slaughtered, 
ill. 

Tavernier journeys with Bernier, 113 «. 

Tavernier’s account of tbc Koh-i-m'ir 
diamond, 470 ; account of Peacock 
Throne, 47t-473- 

Tcltatedoults (c/iauJots), carriages of 
Seraglio,_37l, 372. 

Tehauky-JCani (chauki-khanah), guarrt 
tenf, 363 and n. 

Tchcinbel (Chumbul), the river, 46. 

Tehetmu (Chiiuib), river crossed by 
Bernier, 386. 

Tents of Great ^^ogol, 359, 360, 363, 
3G4 ; .furnishings of, 362 ; tents of 
Onirah. and Uajas, 366 ; of Manseb- 
ilars, 367. 

Tliomas (Edward), on revenue of Great 
Mogol, 45S SCI/, 

Throne of the Great Mogul, 268, 269, 
and ». 

— - account of Peacock, 471-473. 

Tibet, Buddhists sects of, 423 n. 

Tintar, 7 'imariots, holders of land, 
224, 225. 227, 230. 

Topaz of the Great Mogul, 2OS and n. 

'I auras (Pers. turreh), fringes ^f gohl 
lace, 224 and «. 

‘ Tragedy of Aurcng-zebe,’ Urydeii’% 
465-469. 

rranslator of first English edition of 
Bertripr*' nptice of, 477, 478. 


Trees planted by direction of the astro- 
logers of Shah Abbas of Persia, 162, 
163. 

Truckemens (Dragomans), interpreters, 

237- 

Trumpets {/Marauds), presented to 
Abyssinian embassy, 139 and «. 

Turkey, governments sold cpenly in, 
231, 232 ; low condition of, 234. 

Turquoises of the old rock, 148 k. 

Tiff ‘ shawl goat ’ of Kashmir, 4C3 «, 
426. 

Tutucoury (Tuticorin), seaport in Ma- 
dras Presidency, 204 ». 

UsBEC Tartars send embassy to 
Aurangzeb, 116 etsej.’, manners and 
customs of, 120-123. 

Vakea-Nevis (Pers. Wdki'ahnawls), 
a newswriter, 231 and «. 

Val-de-(irace, Paris, dome of, 297 ». 

'’atada (Bcrar), revenue of, 457. 

Vedas. See Beths. 

Veinag, royal gardens of, 413 », 414. 

Visapoui [Bijdpur], Moslem state, 22 
«, 24. 

account of kingdom of, 196, 197 ; 

at perpetual war with the Mogol, 207, 
208; aided by king of Golkonda, 208. 

Wkai’ONS of army of Dara at battle of 
Sainugath, 47, 48. 

Widow-burning among the Hindoos, 
account of, 306-314. 

buried alive by Brahmins, 315 

William of Germany, Emperor, speech 
OB classical education by, iS7 ”• 

Winds in the Indies, regularity of, 434, 
et seq. 

Wine brought to India, 252, 253. 

Wines used in Bengal, 441. 

Worms ill legs caused by impure water 
in Dchli, 355. See GuinJa-worm. 

Wular Lake, Kashmir, visiied by Ber- 
nier, 416. 

Yakasi’.mi (one horse), trooper, pay of, 

217 «. , 

Zaiikr-KAN {Sher X’hdn Sdr^ king of 

, the Patui..s, 71 h. 

Zamhilraq, camel swivel guns, 47 ». 

Zebfti presented to .kurangzeb, 135 > 
skin of, promised to Bernier, 144., ' 
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